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In otferinn^to Ihe public, under the title of a Grammar, th« 
plan which I have Buccessfully adopted in teaching the French 
language, I cannot avoid feeling some apprehensions as to its 
iinal result. Had I merely considered the merits of Levizac 
and Wanostrocht, the two authors, who seem, at present, to dl- 
vide the general approbation, I - never should have suffered 
my book to appear before the public. 

Without wishing to detract from the general reputation of 
tho8e grammarians. It is not too much to say, that their res- 
pective works contain defects which materially retard the pro- 
gress of the English learner. In view of tljese defects, I have 
commenced this somewhat hazardous undertaking, in which 
I have been encouraged and patronized by individuals whoM 
merit is generally acknowledged. Still, I have reason to fear, 
that many, under the influence of interest or prejudice, will take 
up my work, with a previous determination to expose its most 
trivial faults ; and I must, therefore, more fully explain my mo« 
lives, and give my opinion on th« delicate hut important sub- 
ject of teaching. 

A principle which seems to be universally adopted, is, that 
when men have lost that sort of instinct which is given by 
nature as the guide of their conduct before the dawnings of 
reason, their future knowledge must be gained by comparing 
what they already know, v/ith what they intend to acquire. 
Thus a child guesses at the moaning of the sounds that he 
hears, and 'even a man cannot discover the meaning of the 
words of a foreign language, but by comparing them with those 
which he already understands. 

In the application of the above-mentioned principle, we notice, 
that perfions, even of mature minds, when attempting to learn a 
foreign language, can at first merely translate the words of their 
native tongue into those of the language they are learning. 
To teach the French language, then, to an English or Ameri- 
can pupil, is to enable him, with ease, to translate the English 
into French. To facilitate this translation, several plans have 
been adopted, in many of which, a thing most essential to be 
e))9ez;red, appears to. have been wholly neglected. 
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Every language is governed by rules, which, when joinet 
together, form the grammar of that language. A person who 
speaks correctly observes the rules of grammar, and is supposed 
tobe acquainted with it'; while ignorance of grammar must 
certainly lead to incorrect speaking. 

It is indeed desirable that a scholar should be able to express 
his thoughts accurately, without undergoing the labor and 
vexation of learning rules, but in every country, experience 
has shewn, that the best method of teaching a language, even 
to a native; has been to explain the rule.s of grammar ; and it 
is true of grammatical, as well as of civil laws, that they cannot 
be observed unless they are known. 

It may be the fact, that, owing to the simplicity of the En- 
glish syntax, a persqn can attain to a high ^egree of perfection 
in English, without being a finished scholar; but in French, it 
is absolutely impossible, even to the natives, to speak or write a 
sentence correctly, without knowing the syntax of the language, 
and of course being acquainted with the grammar. 

We are now prepared to say, that a grammar, the object of 
which is to teach a foreign language, should be simple and in- 
telligible, and should facilitate the compariiton between the lan- 
guage known, and the one to be learned. In addition to this, 
every nice peculiarity, every little difference between the two 
languages, should be carefully noticed and explained. 

To prove that Levizac and Wanostrocht, which are most 
commonly adopted in teaching the French to the English, do 
not fulfil these necessary conditions, requires more boldness than 
eloquence or argument : and in endeavoring to show it, I shall 
present the opinions of others, as well as my own. 

Owing either to the prejudice of teachers, or the influence of 
habit, where one of these grammars is adopted, the other is en- 
tirely disused, so that whichever of these books I might crit- 
icise, I should awaysbe upheld by half of the teachers. 

It must not be thought, however, that the teachers who are 
so partial to one of these grammars, follow it without reserve. 
Levizac has already undergone several alterations and amplifi- 
cations called improvements, and Wanostrocht^s, is now no 
longer the primitive work of that author. 

Besides, many of the most celebrated French teachers, in the 
use of the book which they select, adopt a peculiar method 
by which they endeavor to supply many deficiencies, and they 
pass over many parts which are useless. 

My own opinion has long since been formed, respecting these 
works, and I never have used them with tearners, when I could 
avQid it. 



Let a pupil lake Levizac^s grammar, and attempt to write the- 
ezercises which it contains. He will, for a considerable time, 
be obliged to copy French sentences, which he does not under- 
stand ; for the author has not given to the beginner French 
exercises, adapted to his knowledge, and as the scholar is at 
first unable to translate more than one word in ten, the 
French is placed under the English. In addition to this, num- 
bers and signs are spread throughout the book, in order to 
facilitate the learner's endeavors to write the little which re- 
mains. 

In many instances, these signs and numbers are intended to 
supply the numerous explanations which are wanting. If, then, 
the scholar happens to make an error, the teacher can only say 
that he has not entirely observed the signs or numbers. 

From this fact we may see that very little mental effort can 
be required on the part of the pupil, and that his dependance 
on the signs is by no means calculated to produce habits of in- 
dependant and vigorous thought. 

The apologists of Levizac may perhaps refer me to th« 
second and third parts of his grammar ; these, however, are 
merely the correct translations into English of a French gram- 
mar, such as is used by the natives, who must of course un- 
derstand the French phrases and gallicisms. 

I allow that some rules are given, but they are few and im- 
perfect, and the English pupil has no guide to enable him to 
select the best of two doubtful expressions. But to review 
every page of this work, and to notice all its deficiencies, would 
extend this preface too far, and I pass on to some brief remarks 
on Wanostrocht. This grammarian may appear, at first sight, 
to throw much light on some subjects, but the order of his work 
is not calculated to perfect a scholar, and the principal defects 
of the former grammar are still more obvious in him. Tha 
author did not seem aware of the fact, that the mind of the 
learner, as well as the book, is to be made perfect. ' 

But afler noticing these prominent defects of others, how 
can I fulfil the expectations of those who desire to see the in- 
conveniences obviated, or how can I hope for success in at- 
tempting to rival such popular authors ? my advantages for 
doing it, have been comparatively few. 

Having been in this country but a very short time, and of 
course, not being sufficiently acquainted with the English Ian. 
guage, to write a grammar, without assistance, T necessarilj 
had recourse to others to revise my style and arrangement. 

Bat I bad not foreseen bow difficult it was, after having coq. 
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ceiled a thought, to have it faithfully expressed by another 
person, nor had I calculated the numerous difficulties of publi- 
cation. Frequently in correcting proof sheets, I have been 
obliged to restore my phrases to their original meaning, and to 
alter the pure style of a native, for the sake of explaining my 
thoughts with fulness and accuracy. 

But in spite of all my care, many faults have been committed, 
and comparatively few corrected. Most of these errors, it is 
believed, are in the En^Uch Syntax of this work, and therefore 
will not naturally affect the learner's progress in French. 

They originated in my imperfect knowledge of the English 
language, and can be easily corrected in a future edition. That 
these faults are not more numerous, is owing, in part, to the as- 
sistance of others, and I cannot here omit to offer my grateful 
acknowledgments to those friends, who willingly assumed part 
of my labor, and to whose advice and assistance the work 
owes much of its present correctness. 

As I know, however, that no one is allowed to request in- 
^ dulgence for a book which is printed, I will but apologise, for 
' the above mentioned faults, and say, with Wanostrocht, 

" Throughout the whole composition, the Author's chief aim 
hag been to unite ease and simplicity, with accuracy and pre- 
cision. That he has sometimes said too little where more was 
required, and sometimes too much, where less would have been 
sufficient, he does not take upon himself to assert. That he 
has sometimes failed through negligence, and many times 
^ through ignorance, he has also great reason to fear. His daily 
avocations left him but little time for study, and bis want of a 
better acquaintance with the English language may have sub- 
jected him to many inaccuracies in his style, and sometimes, 
to palpable improprieties." 

Whatever may be the success of my grammar, I hope and 
confidently believe that no one will "reproach me with conceal- 
ing, rather than attempting to remove the difficulties of the 
learner ; and that no one will deny me the credit of having 
formed a great number of simple rules which will assist the 
pupiPs progress in the most difficult parts of our language. 

I should be but little disappointed, if^y work, at first, should 
not be adopted by many other teachers. They are not habitu- 
ated to It, as to other grammars, and will perhaps find that I 
pass too rapidly from one difficulty to another. To this ob- 
jection, I may reply, no one can hope to make a good scholar, 
(with any book whatever), without personal effort ; and I be- 
Ijove, from my own experience, that my grammar will require 
•direr of these efforts than any now in use. 



PREFACE. Vll 

It is not a work that I purpose to try, bat one which I 
have tried, for two years. 

When I first taught French in this country, I was surprised 
to notice how little was known by pupils compared to the time 
spent in study. Reflection upon the grammars in use, which 
were made for natives of France, not for foreigners, and obset- 
vations of their defective explanations made the reasons of 
their slow progress evident. 

I have, since then, conceived the plan of an elementary work, 
which I now present to the public. The habitual faults of for- 
mer scholars were upon those points for which no rules were 
given. I gave the rules which now compose my work, and I 
tan say, that I have succeeded in making good scholars. 

As I am sure the same difficulties must have been met with 
by other teachers, perhaps these sheets may be of some as- 
sistance to them. Should they find the exercises too short, 
I shall, at some future time, give them a new set of exercises, 
which want of timis prevented me from joining to this volume, 
and which, if necessary, they may at present supply for them- 
selves. 

Such exercises will be a good substitute for those ridiculouc 
dialogues which are frequently given to learneis, and which 
seem better fitted for parrots than intelligent beings. 

If the pupils be intelligent and very anxious to learn, I give 
them compositions to write on subjects chosen from the third 
part, adapted to their want and capacity. 

In conclusion, I will add, that with this grammar, my pupils, 
of' all ages, correct their own exercises without any assistance, 
when the faults are merely pointed out. Thus I could always 
be sure that the rules were perfectly understood. 

Whatever be the fate of my book, I can still use it myself 
with the utmost confidence, and I trust, I shall still be able to 
answer all objections by a reference to my former and present 
scholars, whose proficiency will be the best test of its merits. 
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PARTI* 

OF THK ALPHABET. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

ah bay toy day a fjf jatf^ ahih c jee^ kah ett emm 

NOPQRSTU V*X Y Z 
•fin o pay hi* heir est tay ii* vay eda egrte ued 

OF THE VOWELfi. 

The sounds of the vowels in French are totally unlike 
the sounds of the same letters in Enfflish ; but when any 
one of them occurs singly in a syjlable, it invariably pre- 
serves tbe French sound with the following exception. 

When any vowel is followed by the •ensonant n or m, 
in the same syllable, it has a nasal sound ; as, 

•A, in the word maman, nwtker, 

£, like the French a, in maman. 

/, nearly like the English t, in "fine. 

O, nearly like |he English o, in Ixme. 

Uy nearly like the English u, in hwiJUag. 
EXAMPLES. 

roman romance enfant child 

ambre amber femme woman 

Al fine bon good 

impoli tfRpo/«/« ombre thade 

bnm brown 

hamble humble 

In these words, the consonants are to be pronounced as 

* The instructor must teach the learner how to pronounce 
these letters, as it is impossible to convey a correct idea of their 
pronunciation on paper. 

3 



2 PRONUNCIATION. 

in Englifih, except the n «tid m, which can only be learned 
from the teacher's lips. 

A, before doable n or in, loses its nasal sound ; as, 
flamme, blaze ; ann^e, year. 

£, in some words ending irtien^ preserves its usual sound ; 
as, bien, voell ; chr^tien, christian. 

/, before double m or n, preserves its natural sound ; 
as, innocent, innocent ; immobile, immontable. 

O, before double m or n, loses its nasal sound; as, pom me, 
)/e; bonne, g'ood. 

The vowel 6, which has three sounds, requires particu- 
lar attentioji. 

It is mute when final and without an accent, as in the 
English word fate; and the «, when added to form the plu- 
ral, does not change the sound of the e, which is itiU 
siloit; as, 

dame, My; dames, ladies; ville, ct/y; viliew^ cities. 

When marked with the grave accent, thus, d, as in accds, 
access; succ^s, success; j^re^ father ; m^re, mother; the e 
has a grave or open sound like ai in English. If marked 
with a circumflex, thus, ^, as m^me, same ; bldme, wan^ bleaky 
it has the same sound of oi, and likewise whdn placed be- 
fore a consonant in the same syllable ; aa, &r, Iron; perte, 
ioss; ferme, farm. 

When marked with the apute accent, thus, ^, it is pro- 
nounced with a sharp sound; as in ^upatb, goodness; 
oaf<b, coffee; ^te^ summer. 

As V is generally used instead of the double t, it will be 
treated of under the head of the compound vowels. 

OF THB CONSONANTS. 

Whatever may be the name of the French consonants, 
they correspond with the English in sound, except in the 
few cases which follow. 

C and G are hard before a, o, u, and soft before e, », y. 

C hard is like A;, as carte, card ; coton, cotton ; cupidity, 

C soft like «, as c^l^brit^, eetebriiy ; c^cit^, ceeify. 
Ch like «A in English ; as,cher, dear; chute,/a//; except 
hi words derived from the Hebrew or Greek, generally pr«- 



PRONUNCIATION. 3 

per names. . lu such cases, ch is {HronoHiiced like k ; as, 
cbaoB, chanaan. 

Before every other consonant, e is hard ; as, crime, crime ; 
climat, climate; cravate, cranai. 

C is soil in 'some cases before a, o, u ; but then it it 
marked thus, with o cedilla, ^; as, ft,9ade, yron< of a house; 
le9on, lesson ; re$u, receipt. 

O hard in French, is the same as in English. Ex. game ; 
but g soft is pronounced like s in the word pleasure; aa, 
general, general ; gilet, waistcoat. 

On bave a liquid sound, which cannot be expressed by 
any sign in English ; as, ivrogne, drunkard ; Espagne, Spain ; 
but in certain words they are pronounced as in English. 
Ex. stagnant, ^- inexpugnable, ^•. 

Before the other consonants, the g is hard ; as, grftce, *- 
globe, — . 

When the letter g appears soft, before a, o, or ti, that 
sound is produced by the interposition of the mute e ; and 
by a similar interposition of a mute «, the hard sound is 
given to g befbre e or»;a8,ob]igeant, obliging; geole^gaol; 
^ageure, bet; guidon, standart; guerre, loar; and in variouf 
inflections of the verb. 

Ou before % is not always mute^ viz. : aiguiser^ to whet; 
aiguille, needle. 

H is sometimes a mute and aometimes an aspirate, but 
is never pronounced in either case. The only difference is, 
that h aspirated is used to prevent the elision of the preced- 
ing word with the vbwel that follows it, and is therefort 
always considered as a consonant, while h mute, being pre* 
served, merely for the sake of etymology, does not prevent 
the elision of the word, it being then considered as a voweL 

The h aspirate is generally marked by some sign in the 
dictionaries ; but in reading and writing, the scholar is for* 
ced to rely upon his memory, as there is no rule to distinguish 
that letter when a mute and when an aspirate. One, 
however, can be given to those who are familiar with the 
Latin. In all words which in French begin with an A, de- 
rived from words beginning with the same letter in Latin, 
the h is mute. The words heros, hero; harpie, harpy; 
heonir, to neigh; and*hanter, to haunt; form the only ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

It is aspirate in words which in French begin with an h 
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derived from Latin words beginning with any other letter; 
the three foUowing are excepted: huile, oil; heureuz, 
happy; hi^hle^ toalt-wort, 

J before any of the vowels, has the sofl sound of g be- 
fore e and t. 

L is pronounced as in English, except when it is doubled 
and preceded by an i ; it then has a liquid sound, as in the 
English word brilliant. Ex. brillant, brilliant; ^\\e,girl; 
famille,/afii%. 

P before A, as in English, in pkHosopky, &c. 

Q has three sounds for which there can be jpiven no rule. 
They may be learned from the teacher. Ex. ^quateur, 
efitator ; ^questre, equestrian ; qui^tisme, quietifm. 

12 is as in English, but pronounced with greater stress. 
When preceded by d or /, it acquires a sound which can 
only be learned by hearing it pronounced. Ex. quatre> 
four ; ordre, order; trace, footHep. 

S is hard in all cases except when single between two 
vowels ; then it is pronounced like z. Ex. rose, — base, — . 

T has the sound ofs in words corresponding to English 
words, in which it has the sound of sh; as, attention, ^• 
patience, — action — . 

Th is sounded like <, the h being silent. Ex. theatre, — . 

X has five sounds, which it will be expedient to learn 
from the teacher. Some correspond with the English. 
Ex. sexe, sex; examen, examinaiion; excellent, -^ soix- 
KDiei sixty ; dixi^me, tenth, 

OF THE PIPHTHONOS. 

When several vowels come together, pronounced in 
•ne syllable, and partaking of the sound denoted in the al- 
phabet, they are called a diphthong. To pronounce them 
the learner need but remember the sound of the French 
vowels to enable him to read without difficulty the words 
fiacre, hackney-coach; lion, — ^ole^ phial; pierre, stone^&^c. 

or THE COM^POVND VOWELS. 

Compound vowels are those which, joined together, and 
sounded in one syllable, do not retain the pronunciation 
given in the alphabet. They are only six, and plainly 
exhibited in the foUowing list : 
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COMPOtTND TOWELS. VRJBNCH SOUND. KNGLISH tOtmS. 



» 


ai* 
au 
ei* 




e 



e 


ai in q^otr 
au in author 
ai in (iffair 




eu or <Bu 




— 


u in spur 




oi* 
oa 




.. 


o in one 
u in bull 






EXAMPLES. 




affaire 


qjfair 


reine 


queen 


chauTe ' otfur 
mauve J poor 
pauvre 7 mallo 
autre 4 bald 


paire 

plaiae 

jamais 


pair 

plain 

never 


peine 

haleine 

veine 


troubU 
breath 
vein 


soeur 
meule 
ccBur 
peur 


sister . moiiie 
mill-stone foi 
heart roi 
fear poiyre 


monk 
faith 
king 
pepper 


boule bowi 
mou soft 
clou nail 
bijou jewef 



I 



As in some French words, these compound yowels ar« 
pronounced as two syllables, a diceresis (*-) is placed over 
the last, denoting that each of the vowels has a distinct and 
appropriate sound. Ex. naif, ar</e«« ; baionette, 6ayone< ; 
adela'ide, o/tce ; Nlo'ise^ Jdoses ; Saul»;Sati/; Esaii, £mr«. 

Ai and et before I or II become a diphthong, and both of 
the vowels are pronounced distinctly ; the I is liquid, as 
B^rail, seraglio ; muraille, voall ; merveille, wonder ; oreille, 
ear. Ai and ei connected to n or m in the same syllable, have 
exactly the same nasal sound of in or tm. (See page 1.) We 
pronounce and read in the same manner, pain, bread ; pin, 
pine; faira, himger ; ^n, fine ; sein, bosom; b'assio, ba- 
sin, &c. 

Oi before n, is pronounced as if spelt ou^in ; as, loin, 
far ; coin, come ; besoin, want ; soin, care. 

The above list, in the ancient orthography, would have 
been subject to a great many exceptions, particularly in the 
verbs ; but in the new orthography, called Voltarian, now 
adopted by the academy, and followed in this grammar, 
as well as in all new publications, these compound vow- 
els are always pronounced as above, and even when con-' 



' See the observations on these compound veweto made btlow# 
2* 
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aected with other vowels, they still preserve their ewn 
soand, only adding that of the vowel which is introduced.^ 
If that vowel is a mute e, placed either before or after 
the compound vowel, the sotind of it will not be altered. 



Ex. biais tlope 


miaoler 


to mew 




gmau 


oatmeai 


Dim God 


chiourme 


galley ereiM 


lueur Hght 


rouage 


wheel work 


^. /S*" 


bateau 


b(HU 


nageoire 


fin 


•' queue «, taU 
• feue/. r deceased 


foie 


Uver 


boue 


mud 


, peaa i»Hn 


bou^e 


buoy 



When four vowels, joined together, are placed in 
such a way as to form two of the compound vowels of the 
above list, the two sounds are simply pronounced one after 
the other according to the list of the compound vowels. 

Je jouai, i play A: douairi^re, dowager i noueuz, Amofly; 
joueur, gambler^ 

All the vowels succeeding each other that have not been 
noticed in the above list, should be pronounced as diph- 
thongs. 

F, when connected to one of our compound vowels, has 
the sound of two »'#, and the words must be pronounced as 
if they were spelt in that manner. 

paysan eowUry-man pronounced pai-i-saa 
moyen meam ^ moi-i-en 

joyeux joyful •* joi-i-eux 

royaome kingdonk *^ roi-i-anma 

OBSSaVATIONS IN RSADXNO.. 

The consonant that precedes a mute e, must be sounded 
with great stress, and the voice should stop on it almost as 
lone as on any other syllable. 

When a consonant comes between two vowels, it is 
joined with the second, and not with the first. 



* The ancient orthography will be indicated in the verbs, toge- 
ther with the exceptions, or rather observations, on the actual 
tnhography, in order to enable the learner to read any book. 
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One or two consonants at the end of a word are gene- 
rally dropped, except when they come hefore a vowel or h 
mute; then the last consonant is carried to the next word. 

The letters/, /, and r, are very often excepted and 
sounded in many words ; n is always pronounced* 

i>, when joined to a succeeding word, is sounded like f, 
an grand homme, agreat'numj pro. un grant 'omme ; quand 
il a, when he has^ quant il a. 

C%, like Ar, il est circonspect et reserve, he u ctrcuin- 
spect and reserved^ pro. circonspeck et resenr^ ; respect hu- 
main, human respect^ respeck humain. 

6, Jike Ar, long hiver, long imnler. Sang aduste, adtut 
bloody look hiver, sank aduste. 

X, like r, aux enfans, to the ckUdren^ pr. ana enfans ; 
six hommes, eis men, pr. siz hommes. 

When a word ends m e mute, and the following hegins 
with a vowel or h mute, those two syllahles are joined in 
nronouncing, and form but one ; as. La France entidre, un 
brave homme, &c. a drooemaii, the whole France. 

When the final n is united to a word, beginning with a 
vowel, or h mote, it is used as belonging to the second 
word, and loses its nasal sound ; but the vowel which pre- 
cedes it, is still sounded according to the pronunciation of 
the vowels before n / as, divin esprit, dtotn^ apirit; vilain 
homme, ugly man, II y en a, there ie eome^ pr. t /-i-a-na. 

ON KUPBONT. 

Euphony is the cause of many alterations and excep- 
tions to the general rules in French. The causes that may 
determine these exceptions founded on euphony, are the two 
following. Two e'« mute in two successive syllables, can- 
not come at the end of a word, as the e being quite silent, 
the voice could not be sustained on it, because consonants 
cannot be pronounced without the assistance of vowels. 
There are many instances, however, of two, and some- 
times three e'e mute, following each other at the begin- 
ning of a word, or in monosyllables ; as, redevenir, to 
grow again ; il ne me le donnera pas, he teili not gwe it to 
me; then, the voice passing rapidly on those conso- 
nants preceding the mute e*#, can always stop on the syl- 
lables following. But when two s'« come together as above 
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refl^rred to, either the first is grave ; as, p^re, m&re, ni^ce, «r 
the second is acute ; as, pes^, weighed ; mene, conducted. 

If a word ending in a vowel, (except e mute) be follow- 
ed by a word beginning with a vowel or h mute, as no 
elision can be made, the meeting of these two vowels, 
(called hiatus) produces a harsh sound in French, which 
careful writess avoid by altering the sentence. la 
poetry, an hiatus is called a monstrous fiiult. But some 
words are so intimately connected, that although they 
produce an hiatus, they cannot be used, except in the order 
m which they are placed ; as, tu as, thou hast ; tu avais, 
ihou hadst. These expressions, on that account, are never 
used in poetry. The learner will be made acquainted, 
in the proper place, with the different means employed in 
observing the rule on the two e'f , or in destroying the hiatus. 

These rules on pronunciation, although short, will be 
found complete, comprehensive, and far better calculated 
to accomplish the desired object, than if they were extend- 
ed to twenty or thirty pages, as in some grammars, or en- 
tirely excluded, as in others. The pronunciation of our 
lanmiage, although fixed by rules, has always appeared 
difficult, because it was exposed in a confused manner ; and 
I have endeavored to simplify and explain these rules by a 
clear and easy method. As the exceptions are only learned 
by practice, it would have been useless to have added them 
to the foregoing observations, unless the student should 
choose to learn a dictionary by heart, before he has ac- 
quired any knowledge of the principles of the language. 

As for those difficulties, of which the natives themselves 
are so often ignorant, the best way to learn them is to fol- 
low a French grammar, which it is my intention, in con- 
formity to that of all modern grammarians, to put into the 
hands of the scholars who would wish to become perfect 
after they are sufficiently advanced. 

As soon as the learner has acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of the French pronunciation to be able to read the 
verb avoir, to hawy (which most of the scholars after the first 
lesson can do) he must commit it to memory ; for the verbs 
bein^ the long^t and most tedious part of our language, too 
much time cannot be given to them. 

The above verb must be learned affirmatively, negatively, 
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interrofratively, and interro-negatiyely, as explained here- 
after ; that will impress it better in the mind of the scho- 
lar, who will then pass to the verb to be^ which he will 
learn the same way; then to the verb to speak; and on 
this last verb he must write interrogative and negative 
verbs with the English, in order to get accustomed to their 
meaning ; after which he will conjugate at least one verb 
on each of the difficulties there mentioned, and will then 
become acquainted with the conjugation of about 4000 
verbs, out of the 5000 which compose our language. 

The exercises are so arranged, that the verbs on the dif- 
ferent conjugations will only be introduced when it is likely 
that the scholar is able to write them. 

All undeclinable words that can be found in a dic- 
tionary, will be used in these exercises for the purpose of 
making the student acquainted with them. 

If the pupil be very young, he may be prepared for the 
first exercise by short sentences, or coalition of words dic- 
tated by the teacher. 



OP THE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

We distinguish in French, ten sorts of words, which are 
oalled parts of speech. They are the noun or substantive j 
article^ adjective^ pronoun, verd, participle, adverb, preposi- 
tion, conjunction and interjection. 

Although it has been attempted in this grammar to fol- 
low the natural order given to the parts of speech, that 
order has been broken in some instances, when the ad- 
vancement of the learner would seem to require it. 



CHAPTER I* 

OF THE NOUN OR SUBSTANTIVE. 

The subtantive or noun, is a word which serves to name 
a person or thing ; as, Pierre, Peter; livre, book. 

We call substantive proper, or proper name, that which 
is applied to a particular person or thing ; as, C^sar, Ccssar; 
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LondreSi London-; Paris, — and substantive co«iinon, that 
which belongs to a whole class of objec^ts ; as, homme, man; 
cheval, horse; livre, book; those words answering for any 
man, any horse, any book. 

OF THE GENDER AND NUMBER. 

There are but two genders in French, the masculine 
and the feminine ; eo that all substantives which are in the 
neuter gender in English, are either masculine or feminine 
in French. 

There are two numbers, the singular and plural. The 
plural is as in English, generally formed by adding t to the 
singular; the exceptions to that general rule will fellow 
the explanation on the genders. 

As the distinction of the twx> genders may present some 
difficulty, the following explanations, although they may 
appear pretty long, will remove it entirely. 

A final e mute, is the distinguishing mark of the feminine 

fender ; thus, when a word ends in e mute, it is rather to 
e thought feminine than masculine. 

Every other final letter, even e acute, is the sign of the * 
masculine gender. But these cannot be taken as rules uo- 
til the following observations are applied. 

As there are words expressing beings which are naturally 
masculine or feminine, these substantives, whatever be 
their terminations, are of the gender of the sex to which 
they respectively belong. 

The following are feminine, although applied to man : 

Dupe, dupe; estafette, express; garde, ^tw^rrfv poraonnc, 
person; sentinelle, sentineh vedetto, stntinel on horseback; 
vigie, m^Tk on the hok ovi, , 

* All names of animals^ almost all quadrupeds, when the 
male is distinguished from the female by a different appel- 
lation, preserve the gender of their sex. The gender of 
birds^ fishes^ reptiles^ insects^ and all animals^ the name of 
which includes both the mcUe and the female^ is distinguished 
by the termiuation. 

Besides those, all names of the days^ months^ and seasons^ 
those of trees^ metals, colors, languages, and all names of 
measures^ foeights, &e. belonging to the new metrical sys- 
tem, numbers, and fractions, in arithmetic, are masculine. 
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AH namfti of empire^^ states and kingdoms^ follow the gen- 
der of their terminations; fe^iinine, when ending m e 
mute, and if not, masculine ; except Le Mexique, Jiexico; 
Le Bengale, BengcU; Le Pelopon^e, Peioponessus. 

After the remarka on the gender of the suhstantives, ac- 
cording to the signification, have been well understood, 
the learner will come to the following lists, according to 
the termination, showing the gender of all other words 
that could not be applied to any of the foregoing observa- 
tions.* 

A r.I8T OF ALL SUBSTANTIVES NOT ENDING IN 6 MUTE, 
WHICH ARE FEMININE, CONTBART TO THE RULE. 

All words of the following terminations are feminine. 

^Cion 1 EXCEPTIONS. 

sion I pronounced Hon, 

tion I ^ '.. bastion. 

zionj 
gion 
nion 

(Words which terminate in the 
atove manner, generallv corres- 
pond to a^imilar English sub- 
stantive.) 

500 in t6, apart€,andc; arr6t^,re«)Ztil»oii; 

(generally corresponding to b^n^dicit^, grace before meals; 

an English word ending in /^*) comity, committee; comt^, 

county; c6t^, side; ^t^, fwni- 



* A person who at first casts bis eyes on these lists, will 
think it easier to get the gender out of the dictionary than to 
run over such long tables ; bat after the practice of a few days, 
he will become so well acquainted with the principal termina- 
tions, that he will be able, without referring to his books, or 
tren to the list, to give immediately the gender of several thou- 
sand words. 

As for those terminations that have but few substantives, and 
many exceptions, and particularly the list of numerous mas- 
culine words ending in e mute, it is only after a certain time 
that they can become profitable, and are traced here only to 
make the tables more complete. 
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mar; p&t^, pie; tr«ll^ treaij/; 

th^, tea, 
80 in eur, (when not applied to 
™*'*0 honheuT^ happiness ; malheur, 

mirfortune; chceur, chorus; 

CGSor, heart ; ^quatenr, equator; 

honneur, honor; labeur, labor; 
.^ . . pleors, tears, 
40 in son & zon, (when prece- 
ded by a vowel.) blason, 6Z(won; diapason, - 

gason, greenturf; horison, — 

poison, — oison, gosling ; ti- 

aon^ Jire-brand, 
As besides those of the above termination, 60 substan- 
tives are excepted, it will perhaps be of some assistance to 
the learner to know, that 



All words ending 



in < ron S 
^out) 



All words of the 
following termina- 
tions, are masculine. 



(200) are masculine without ex- 
ception. 

ment (700) 

(generally corres- exceptions. 

ponding to similar 

English words.) jument, mare 

(200) eau, water ; peau, skin 

(2001 fin, end; main, hand 

(100) maman, mamma 

000) forkijorest 

'80^ - nuit, night 

dot, dowry 



au 
in 
an 
et 
uit 
ot 



n. 



The fifty feminine substantives not ending in e mute, and 
not depending on any of the foregoing rules and observa- 
tions, are 



alluvion 

amiti^ 

aprds-midi 

boisson 

chair 

chanson 

chanve-sooris 

chanx 

def 

aroix 



alluvion 
friendship 

afternoon 

drink 
Jlesh 

song 

bat 

lime 

key 

crosi 



faim 

faux 

foi 

fois 

fourmi 

gent 

glu 

inimiti^ 

le9on 



hunger 
scythe 
faith 
time, fold 
ant 
tribe 
bird lime 
enmity 
lesson 
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c«iitr«faQon 


courUerfeiUng 


perdrix 


partridge 


•our 


courts yard 


piti^ 


pity 


cuiller 


tpoon 


poiz 


pitch 


dent 


tooth 


ran9on 


ransotn 


fnqon 


\fashim, 
; manner 


rebellion 


rebellion 


soif • 


thint 


met 


tea 


. 


i when it means 
\ mouse 


merci 


ihankt, merey 


souris 


moisson 


harvest 


surdent 


gag-tooth 


moiti^ 


half 


tribu 


tnbe 


mort 


death 




i when it means 
I tower 


sef 


nave of a church *°"^ 


noel 


chrittmaa 


toax 


cough 


noix 


nut 


vertu 


virtue 


paiz 


peace 


vis 


screw 


part 


share 


voix 


voice 



A LIST OF ALL THE WORDS ENDING IN € MUTE, 

that are of thq masculine gender, contrary to the rule. 
All substantives terminating^ 

as follows, are masculine. exceptions. 

ftdre 7^ .artdre, artery. 

toire. .• ^critoire, inkstand ; histoif e, history; 

victoire, victory. 
cle boucle, buckle; brides, temple- 
glasses; debacle, breaking of the ice. 

ile t.9Lrgi\e^ white clay ; bile, — huile, oi/; 

lie, island ; toile, linen ; tuile, tyle ; 
voile, (when standing for sail.) 

ste batiste, linen cambric ; caste, tribe ; 

liste, list; peste, plague; piste, 
track ; poste, (when standing for 
in -L post office ;) veste, roundjaeket. 

avarice, — cicatrice — ^pice, spice ; immondico,^//A ; 
injustice, — justice, — lice, lists ; malice, — notice, 

office, (when meaning pantry ;) police, — 

bistre, — chartre, charter ; dartre, scarf; ^pitre, epis- 
tle ; fenStre, window ; gudtre, spatterdash ; huitre, oys- 
ter ; lettre, UUer ; mitre, — montre, watch^ time-piece ; 
outre, leather vessel ; poutre, beam ; rencontre, rencoun- , 
ter; Yiire, glass-pane. 

allege, lighter ; auge, trough; Sponge, spunge ; horloge, 
clock; image, — jauge, gog-e; cage, — loge, lodge; 
nage, swimming; neige, snow; orge, barley; page, 
(when standing for a page of a book) plage, beach ; 
rage, — wtge, — - tige, st^ofa tree ; toge, toga. 
3 



tre 



ge 



u 
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'me alatmftt o^arm ; ftme, tou/; amertunM, 6i//emeM ; ana- 
gramme, anagram; arme, toeopon; brume, /og-; 
cbioiume* a galltey^^crtw ; cime, top; coutume, custom ; 
cr^e, cream,; dtme, /i/Ae ; dcum^, foam ; enclume^ 
anpii; ^nigme, Wd(i/« ; ^pigramme, €p^ram ; estime, ts- 
UemJ ferme^ farm; flamme, blase; frime, shoto ; gamme, 
in^ ^amutj gomme^ gum ; lane^^^uk; larme, /ear ; %i- 
tune, portion or patrmony ; lime, ^c; mazime, max- 
im.; palme, (wheft atanding for the branch of a pahn 
<ree;)paume tennis^ palm of the hand; plame, pen; 
pommie, ap^p/e; rame, oar, re«m.; r^orme, reformation ; 
■dmrniBt, (when asttm of money;) toam«, 100^; victime, 
victim. 

The following sabstantiyes are tho8Q ending in e mute 
which are masculine, and to which the foregoing rules can- 
not be applied^ 

acre 

acrostiche 

acte. 

ambe 

amulette 

ammalcule 

antidote 

ant ip ode 

apogee 

apologue 

aroma te 

augure 

automate 

aze 

bag;ue 

beurre 



acrostic 
act 

amulet 



opogBon 



b^arre^ 

br^yiaire 

buffle 

cable 

cadavre 

cadre 

caduc'de 

calibre 

caique 

alvaire 



camphre 

cancre 

caodelabre 

cantique 

capitole 

capricome 

carosse 

casquei 

catafalque 

catalogue 

catarrbe 

c^notaphe 

chanvre 

chiffire 

ciboire 

cidre 

cimeterre 

cimeti^re 

ciixabre ' 
corpse cippe 

frame cirque. 

mercuriff wand cloaque 
bore of a gun code. 
counter drawing codicille 
calvary coffre 



augury 

automaton 

axis 

ring 

butter 

i natural 
(in music) 
breviary 



or 
crab'Jish 
chandelier 
canticle 
capitol , 
capricom 
coach 
helmet 
eettafalco 

catarrh 

cenotaph 

hemp 

cypherfigure 

pyx 

cider 

scimitar 

! burying 
ground 
cinnabar 
cippus 
circus 
sink 

codicil 
chest 
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eoiloque 


aoUoquy 


eolosse 


coUotttu 


comble 


top 


comeq^ble 


eatables 


commeataire 


eommentary 


c6ne 


— 


contd 


tale 


controle 


e&nirol 


coryphee 




cotbume 


buskin 


conde 


elbow 


crabe 


crab 


cr&ne 


seuU 


cr^pe 


ctape 


cr^pmcule 


twilight 


crible 


sieve 


cube 


— 


culte 


worship 


cygn« 


swan 


cylindre 


esflinder 


commerce 


— 


compte 


aecount 


conciliabale 


conventicle 


conclave 


— 


concombre 


cucumber 


d^boire 


twang 


decalogue 


— 


d^dale 


labyrinth 


d^lire 


delirium 


d^sordre 


disorder 


dialecte 


dialect 


dialogue 


— 


dictionnair^ 


dictionary 


diocdse 


— 


disque 


disk 


dUtique 


dislick 


dithyrambe 


dithyrambui 


dividende 


dividend 


divorce 


— 


domaine 


dovMHn 


doate 


doubt 


dromadaire 


drojnedary 


ell^bore 


hellebore 


^m^tiqaft 


emetic 


empire 


-^ 



empire 

ensemble 

Epilogue 

Episode 

^qailibre 

^qoinoxe 

^rysipdle 

eaclandre 

espace 

ezemplitkii^ 

ezode 

exorde 

fiacre 

fleuve 

foie 

foudre 

g^nie 

g^nidvre 

genre 

gingembre 

girofle 

gtte 

glaive 

globe 

golfe 

gouffre 

grade 

grimoire 

groupe 

guide 

gymnaw 

h&Ie 

hiLvre 

h^misphdre 

h^misticbe 

hi^rogliphd 

hordfidop^ 

bym^n^e 

immeuble 

incendie 

intecte 

interligne 

inteniMdd 

intervalle 



empyrean 
whole 



equUibritun 

^uinox 

erysipelas 

ispiroar 

space 

copy of a book 

iBXodus 

exordium 

hack 

targe river 

Over 

when a to^ fun 

genius 

gin 

gender^ kind 

ginger 

cloves 

hafe*sfonn 

HifOrd 

abyss 
diSgree 

eohjuror's hook 
group 
when guide^ director 
gymnasium 
sunbuming 
hdven 

himistiek 
hieroglyphic 

wetUoek 

real state 

conflagration 

insect 

interline 

interludl^ 

interval 



u 
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inventaire 


inioeniary 


nombre 


number ^ 


ivoire 


ivory 


numeraire 


eoin^ moneys 


jaspe 


jasper 


ob^lisque 


obelisk 


eAne 
labyrinthe 


fast 


ongle 


nail 


labyrinth 


opprobe 


disgrace 


L^vitique 


LevUicw 


opuscule 


small composition 


libelle 


Ubel 


orbe 


orb 


liavre 


hare 


ordre 


order 


lierre 


ivy 


pacte 


pact 


livre 


when a book 


pampre 


vineyard leaf 


logogriphe 


logogriph 


panache 


bunch of feathers 


lucre 


— 


pan^gyrlque 
paradoxe 


panegyrick 


laminaire 


luminary 


paradox 


luxe 


luxury , 


paragraphe 


paragraph 


lyc^e 


lyeeum 


paraphe 


Jlourishihsigning 


malaise 


uneasiness 


parapluie 


umbrella 


manche 


when handle 


parjure 


perjury 


manque 


want 


parterre 


I pit in a theatre, 
[ flower garden 


marbre 


marble 


masque 


mask 


patrimoine 


patrimony 


massacre 


— 


p^dicule 


pedicle 


mausoUe 


mausoleum 


peigne 


comb 


membre 


member, limb 


pene 


bolt of a lock 


m^moire 


when bill 


pentateuque 


pentateuch 


mercure 


m>ereury 


p^rig^e 


— 


merle 


blackbird 


p^ritoine 


peritoneum 


m^rite 


merit 


personne 


when no body 


m^t^ore 


meteor 


p6tale 


petal 


meuble 


piece of fumitun 


J peuple 


people 


microscope 


— 


phare 


light-house 


niode 


when mood 


phdnomene 


phenomenon 


module 


model 


phoque 


phoca 


monde 


world 


phosphore 


phosphorus 


monologue 


— 


pique 


spade at cards 


monopole 




planisphere 


— 


monticule 


hiUock 


poivre 


pepper 






multiplicande multiplicand 


pore 


— 


murmure 


murmur 


porche 


porch 


mus6e 


museum 


porphyre 


porphyry 


narcisse 


daffodU 


portique 


portico 


navire 


ship 


pouce 


thumbs inch 


D^cessaire 


travelling box 


prdambule 


preamble 


ii^goce 


trade * 


pr^cepte 


precept 
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pioloftto 

prdne 

protocole 

pygm^ 

quaterne 

quineonce 

r4ble 

r^liquaire 

rdpaird 

reprocbd 

rdve 

ravdrMre 

risqae 

rdle 

rosaire 

rouble 

sable 

sabre 

sacerdoce 

saore 

salaire 

sanctuaire 

scandale 

scapulaire 

flcrupule 

seigle 

s6minaire 

B^palchre 

seze 

si^e 

silenco 

simple 

simulaore 

site 

socque 

soliioque 

souffle 

soaffire 



prtfitHamm^ii 


^iiOQrii« 


m>m • 


-^ 


squelette 


slumw, 


pireiext 


stjgmale 


tiignui 


— 


•aabe 




^kori sirmon 


sQbside 


subsidy 




suere 


sugar 


pigmy 


i 


wynwut 


^incuru^ 


telegraph 


ioddle 0/ venisofi 


\ telescope 


^ 


teign 


temple 


— . 


thrinefor relict 


timbre 


sramp 


ttmcdy 


tintamarre 


great noise 


hmmi 


tonnerre 


thunder 


reproach 


topi^6 


topiek 


dream 


torse 
trifle 


frunkofaHalhu 
trefoil 


ri$k 
roll 


triomphe 
trdae 


triumph 
thraZ 


rotary 


trope 




— 


troph^ 


trophy 


— 


tropique 


tropic 


.— 


trouble 




— 


tumulte 


tumult 




type 




salary 


ulcdre 


%Ucet 


sanctuary 


vague 


™_ 


public offtfue 


vase 


when «ttte, vesiel 


scaptdary 
scruple 


vaudeville 
v^hicule 


haUad^shorttrnviy 
vehieh 


rye 


verbe 


verb 


seminary 


verre 


glase 


sepulchre 


vestibule 


entry 


sex 


viatiquo 


viaticum 


sign^ token 


vide 


vacuum 


— 


vigdoble 


vineyard'plot 


medicinal herb 


vinaigre 


iHnegar 


— 


violoBcelle 


violoncello 


— 


viscdre 


intestine 


sandat 


vocabulaire 


voeabulafp 


soliloquy 


z^ie 


seal 


breath 


zodiaqao 


tMae 


suiphur 
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The learnermust know that the word tchen^ prefixed Iq 
tome instances to English words, in the above lists, means 
that the French word corresponding to it, belongs to the 
gender spoken of, only when it is used in that acceptation ; 
n>r instance, the word livre is masculine when it means 
book, but feminine, under any other acceptation: viz. 
poundj &c. 

Remark. The words deltce^ delight, and orguey organ, 
are masculine in the singular, and feminine in the plural. 

The plural substantive gens^ people, is masculine before 
an adjective, and feminine after. 

As exercises on the genders cannot be written to advan- 
tage unless the scholar be acquainted with the articles and 
the propositions which generally go with them, we shall 
immediately pass to these parts of speech; after which we 
shall examine the irregularities in the formations of the 
plural. 

CHAPTER n. 

07 THE VRENCH ARTICLES AND PRSrOBITIOiyB DB A9D A. \ 

Articles and prepositions are used both in French and 
English to modify the substantives, or to extend their sig- 
nification. 

The French article is a short word placed before a sub- 
stantive to determine its number or gender. 

We have but one article in French, which corresponds 
.to the English definite article the. Le, masc. ting; la, 
fan. ting ; les, plur. for both genders. 

But, in order to render the studyof the French language 
more easy, we shall speak of two parts of speech which 
resemble the articles, and which for convenience we shall 
hereafter use as articles. The first is the adjective un, 
masc. tme, fem. equivalent to the Enfflish indefinite article 
a or an. The second, which is called partitive, and an- 
swers to the English pronouns tome or anyy will be explain- 
ed in a chapter appropriated for that purpose. 

The learner will therefore express the article t?ie, by 

Le before a noun masculine singular; as, le roi, the king. 

La^ before a noun feminine singular, la reine, the queen. 
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Lei before plural noans of either gender, leM wjeUy the 
subjects. 

And a or an by 

Un before a noun masculine sing. ; as, un pire, a father. 

Une before a noun fern. sing, une mire^ a mother. 

Remark. When le or la comes before words beginning 
with a vowel or an h mute, the e or a is cut off, and suppli- 
ed by an apostrophe ; as, I'empereur, the emperor ; i'impe- 
ratrice, the emprest. This suppression is called an elision. 

It will be remembered that the plural is generally formed 
by adding s, , 

- EXERCISES. 

*I have the satisfaction. Tou have the intention. They 
have the portions. She has the pensions. Have the good- 
ness. We shall have the pie. I had the tea. She had the 
facility. He has the honesty. She would have the flower. 
We have had the liquor. She has a sister. He has a heart. 
We had a house. The horseman has a spur. We had a bal- 
loon. The colonel had a horse ; let him have a mare. The 
goldsmith has the gold, and the broker has the silver. The 
queen has the authority, and the officer shall have the regi- 
ment. Tou would have the hat. Tou had the rabbit ; but 
the hatter has the skin. We will have the billet. We 
would have had the money. Let them have the colours, 
because I will have the white and you will have the red. 
Let us have the tree in the garden ; then we will have the fruit, 
and you will have the flewers. 

The prepositions more especially connected to the French 
articles and substantives are 

De, qf^ or from, and sometimes irt/A. 

A, <o, and sometimes at. 

The e in <fe is cut off before a vowel, or h mute, and sup- 
plied by an apostrophe. 

These prepositions can be used alone when the subatan- 
tive does not require any article, or is preceded by a word 
that performs the same office as will be hereafter explained. 
They must also be repeated before every substantive. 

All proper names of men, and almost all those of towns, 
cities and villages, do not take the article, but are used 
thus : 
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Pi©frt Peter 

de Piorre of Peter 
k Pierre /o Pe/«r 



Orl^&ns 


OT'^^ayu 


d'Orl^ani 


0^ Or/M«# 


t Orleans 


to Orteans 



The four parts of the world, all namea 6f etnpires, atatea, 
kin^oms, rivers, moantaina, and aoma ialanda and cities, 
taking the definite article U^ la^ 1$$^ wQ\ Mi under the rules 
of that article. 

We mil now examine the prepositions in regard to their 
relations with the articles. 

Example of the preposition de or d^ with the indefinite 
article un or une. 

d'an homme ofatMn d'one famme tf a woman 
k an homma la a man & una femma to a teoman 

When the preposition de, signifying ^, /rom oncith, or 
(i, signifying to or atj comes before the articlea Uy la, les^ 
it is used in the same way as in English, only obserV" 
ing the elision in le and la before a vowel or h mute. 

Ex, de rhomme of the man de la m^re of the m/other 
k I'enfant to the ehUd k la fills to ike girl 

Bat there is an importact exception that the learner 
must try to understand perfectly before he proceeds any 
further. According to the above directions, he would trans- 
late the definite article ihe^ by loy la^ let, or by /* in the 
singular before a vowel or h mute; and the prepositions of 
or to, by de or d. Thus, he would translate the preposi- 
tions and articles of the and to the by de le and d le, before 
a masculine singular substantive, beginning with a conso- 
nant or h aspirate, as no elision could take place, and by de 
les and d leg, before a plural substantive. 
£z. De le maitre for of the master De les livres for tf the books 
k le b^ros for to the hero k les tables for to the tables 

But the scholar must know that this would be improper. 

He must never use these words as above written, but 

ought to contract them as follows : 
De le itUo da— d>i maitre De les into des-^es livrea 

k le inio aa — au b^ros k lei into auz— auz tables 

In all other cases, the preposition and article must be used 
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separately, as in English. The student must also be care- 
fill to observe the rule respecting the gender, and the elision 
of e and a before a vowel. 

This exception, so often overlooked by beginners, must 
be tlioroughly understood ; and I recommend the following 
method, which I have found useful in practice. 

Whenever you have to express a substantive preceded 
by one of these two prepositions and the definite article, 
observe whether it is in the singular, or plural number. If 
it be in the plural, you need pay no regard to its gender or 
first letter ; but you must use it thus : 

PLUKAL. 

Les anges, the angeU 

des anges, and not de lei <tf the angeU 

auz Anges, and not k les to the angels 

If the substantive be in the singular number, and its first 
letter be a vowel, or h mute, it is not necessary to know its 
gender, as it must be written thus : 

SINGULAR. 

L'enfant the child Ph^roine the heroine 

dePenfaat rf the child de Th^roine of the heroine 

k I'enfant to the child k Ph^roine to the heroine 

Should the substantive be singular, and should its first 
letter be a consonant, or h aspirated, then the article must 
agree with it in gender ; and it must be written thus : 
Le hameau La ville 

da hameau, and not de le de la ville 
au hameau,«mi{ no/ & le d la ville 

Remark. The French article and preposition must be 
repeated before every substantive, and agree wiHi it in 
gender and number. * , * • 

As it is desirable that good English be given toTbe trans- 
lated into good French, and that the exercises nnty not be 
clogged by things of little importance, it will be well to 
remark here, that as we have no possessive casein French, 
and consequeutly as we cannot express the possessive by 
s, with an apostrophe, we make use of the preposition de, 
of. Thus, instead of saying Peter's book, we say the book 
of Peter, reversing the two substantives, when in the pos- 
sessive case in English. The scholar will translate John"** 
h€tt, le chapeau de Jean, the hat of John ; the generaVa 
noordf T^pee du general, the sword of the general, &c. 
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EXEROtSE. 

Have you John's hat ? Peter has the ^eneral^s tiword. He 
had a soldier's courage, and the fate of a warrior. Have they 
the plan of London ? Shall I have the mayor's protection f I 
shall have the officer's commnnication to-morroW. William^ 
brother and Paul's sister have Mary's books. He had the Cap- 
tain's waistcoat. Had you the plan of the road from New- 
York to Boston ? Had you the sailors' petition to the admiral ? 
She had Paul's letter to a friend. Has she the copy of Vol- 
taire's letter to a lady ? The soldiers had the emperor's orders. 
Had you La Fontaine's fkbles? When you had the brother's 
musical instrument, I had the sister's music. He has had the 
artist's picture. He had the message of the queen to the em- 
peror. I have the letters of the author of the Henriad to the 
sister of Frederick. Have you a cDpy of the letter of the cor- 
poration to the members of the society ? 

OF THE FORMATION OF THE PLURAL OV THS FKBNCH iUBSTAK- 
TIVKS. 

To form the plural of French nouns, the letter s must be 
added to the singular ; as, homme, man; hommes, men. 
The following are exceptions to thih rule. 

All noons ending in s, x, and £, remain the same in the 
plural as they are in the singular. Ex. 

Lc ills ike son les fils the sons 

la voiz the voice les voix the voices 

le nez the nose Ids nez the noses 

^ All those which end in at/, eu, or ceu, form their plural 
by having x added to their singulat ; as, 

^ Le bateau the boat les bateaux the boats 

le feu thejire les feux thefires 

le vqi^ the vow les voeux the vows 

Nouns ending in al, change al into aux ; as, 
Le cheval , the horse les chevaux the horses 

Le mal the evil les maux 4 the evils 

N. B. ' A few nouns in al follow the general rule, and 
take 8 after the singular for the formation of the plural ; 
these are bal, hall; reg&l, regale; carnaval, carnival; 
local, pUicet and some few others now out of use- 
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Folysg^U&bleft Qoding in mU or eni, bow drop the t and 
take •; but monosyllables retain the t; as, 

L 'enfant the ehiltt Lea enfans the children 

le moment the moment lea momens the fnoments 
le |:ant the glove let ganta the gloves 

la dent <Ae tooth lea denta //^ /ee/A 

Jfote. The following nouns ending in on take x in the 
plural : 

Bijou, /etoe2; caillou, pebble ; chou, ctUtbage, genou, knee; 
i^ou, 019/ ; joojou, plaything. 

The following nouns in aiZ, change at/ into axix .* 
Bail /e<Mc corail — 

aoupirail airhole travail work 

These six are irregular. 

Ail garliek aulz A«<uf« o/garlick. 

b^tail ca///e beatiauz ea///e 

cail* ^ yeuz eye» 

A'ieul, grandfather^ used in the plural and signifying 
anceotoTMy makes aVeux ; but if it means grandfathers, it is 
regular, and makes a'ieuls. 

Ciel, when it signifies sky or heaven, changes into cieitx ; 
but, when used -to express the sky in paintingy or the top of 
a^bedstetuL, it forms its plural regularly, ciels. 

Bercail, she^old, has no plural. 

EXERCISE. 

Th^ flowers of the gardens. The palaces of the kings. The 
▼oices of the children. Shall we have the pine apples ? The 
walnuts of the orchard. The noses of the dogs. Shall they 
have the pictures ? The birds have a cage. The gods of the /. 
pagans. Let SM have the jewels of the princess. L would not ^*'* 
have the cabbages of the market. He had not the horibea of 
the stable. I-have not had the ladies^ fans. The helm of the 
vessel. The actions of my ancestors. The works of the 
Romans. The parents of the children. The teeth of a comb. 
The heads of the nails. The bolts of the door. The gloves of 



* CEil, io the word oeil-de-bcBuf, oval, bull's eye, forms its 
plural regularly, OBils^de-boeuf. 
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a lady. The sincenty of the vows. The expression of the eyes. 
Has he the feathers of the bir48 ? Has she not the ribbons of 
the hat f We have not had the newspapercf. 

OF THE PABTITIVE ARTICLE. ^ 

We do not find in our modem French grammars, any 
explanation of a partitive articte. But some authors 
of merit, who have written on the difficulties of the lan- 
guage, speak of this article and of its use. The partitive 
article being prefixed to a substantive, limits its meaning 
to a part of a whole, or to some individuals of a species. 
It is represented in English by the words some, or any, 
either expressed or understood. 

The French partitive article is expressed by the preposi- 
tion dct of, followed by the article le, la, or Us, the, and used 
exactly in the same manner as the definite article preceded 
by the preposition of. 

ExAHFLE...de I'argent some money de la peine sovne trouble 
du pain some bread des plumes some pens 

(See page 20, on elision, contraction, agreement, &c.) 
The nature of this article shows its sense and destina- 
tion. It was perhaps originally preceded by some other 
words, such as une partie, a part, ttn nomhre, a number, 
&c. the continual repetition of which has since been 
spared. So that the preposition de^ and the definite article 
ie, la^ les, have, by way of ellipsis, passed into habitual use. 
Therefore, any substantive preceded in English by 
swne or any^ must be expressed in French as if pre- 
ceded by of, the, du, de V, de la, des, which must be used, 
and likewise repeated before every substantive, in accord- 
ance with the rules respecting the gender, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

We have some butter, and as you have some sugar, we 
shall have some cakes by and by. Have you any sallad ? Have 
they not some oil and vinegar ? Will they have some tea and 
milk ? She has some chicken. Has she not some cheese f He 
bad some pride. Have you any ink and pens ? He had some 
lobster. The financier has some gold and silver. I had some 
patience. We had some relations. She had some interest. 
They had some subscribers. Had they not some friends ? 



\ 
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CHAPTER m. 

OF THE ADJECTITK. 

An adjective is a \;i ord which expresses the quality of 
the substantive to which it is added. 

A word is kno-.n to be an adjective, when it can be con- 
nected with the word personne^ person ; or eht^se, thing ; as, 
hon, good; mauvais, ftoct; gmad^ large ; petit, «ma//. 

In French, the adjective must agree, in gender and 
number, with the substantive to which it is added. 

OF THI FORMATION OF THE FEMININE AND PLURAL OF THE 
FRENCH ADJECTIVES. ^ 

The adjective is generally made feminine by the additioa 
of e mute to the masculine ; as, mauvair, bad ; feminine, 
mauvaite. 

The plural of adjectives is generally formed in the name 
manner as that of substaatives, and is subject to the same 
exceptions. Therefore, if the adjective be feminine, it 
will merely take an s; as it always ends in e mute, in the 
feminine singular. 

OF THE PLACE OF THE FRENCH ADJECTIVES. 

Some adjectives are placed before and some afler the 
substantive. Generally speaking, the longer word of the 
two is used last. The following are always placed before 
the substantive : Beau^ fine ; 6on, good ; braoe^ brave ; cher^ 
dear ; chetif^ mean ; gallant^ gallant ; grand, large ; grot^ 
big; jeune^ young; jolU pretty ; nUchant wicked; mauvaisy 
bad : meilleur^ better ; moindre, less ; honntte^ honest ; petit, 
small ; eaint^ saint ; vieux, old ; vrai^ true. 

Adjectives formed from the present or past participle— 
those expressing the name of a ncUion, colour, form or tize^ 
must be put after the substantive. Prochain, next ; der- 
nier, last ; when accompanying the days of the week, 
month or year, are likewise placed after the substantive. 

The teacher must accustom the student to place the 
adjectives correctly. A little practice will overcome any 
•f these seeming difficulties. 

4 
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EXERCISE.* 

I am prudent. He is wicked. She is learned. We shall be 
polite. They were informed. Mary was decent. John's sis- 
ter was pretty. We were lucky. The king^s soldiers should 
be courageous. Let us be prudent. Be thou fortunate. The 
laws will be respected. He has powerful recommendations. 
The neighbors' houses are high, and well situated. I have not 
a square table. I would have a white hat. The scholar had 
an English grammar. I have a coat in (1) the French fashion. 
The American manners. The ink is bad, but the pens are 
excellent. I will be there next Tuesday. He was here last 
Monday. I will be disengaged (2) next Saturday or Sunday. 

EXOBPTIONB ON THE FORMATION OF THl FEMININE OF FRENCH 
ADJECTIVES. 

There are some ezceptions to the rule which treats of 
the formation of the feminiae of French adjectives. They 
are as follows : 

Adjectives ending in e routes do not require a second e 
in the feminine, but remain the same as in the masculine. 

Ex. ma». habile /em. habile skiyul 

•» riche ** riche rUh 

Adjectives ending in eZ, ten, and ef, in order to preserve 
the grave sound of their e,t those ending in eily to preserve 
the sound of their /, which is liquid, and those ending in o», 
double their last consonant, and take e mute, 
Ex. cruel oruelle cruel pareil pareille equal- 

ancien ancienne ancient bon bonne good 

muet muette dumb 

Some adjectives ending in e<, preserve the sound of 



^ If some French words have been indicated in the exercises, 
it is because dictionaries would not have given a proper one. 

(\) A. (2) Ubre. 

(t) The < in the masculine, being before a consonant in t6e 
same syllable, is grave ; as, cruel; but in the feminine, it would 
become mute, by the addition of e ; as, eru-e-le. (See the ob- 
servation in reading page 6.) The grave sound could be pre- 
served to the e by means of a grave accent ; but the doubling of 
the consonant answers the same purpose : CrU'el-le^ armen-nCi 
mu-et'te. 
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their e, by placing a grave accent over it, instead of doubling 

the t! as, 

discret discrete ditereei 

indiiicret indiscrdto 'inducreet 

inquiet inquidte restless 

complet complete complete 

incomplet incomplete ineompUie 

pr^t prSte ready 

Adjectives ending in er also preserve the grave sound of 
their 6, by having an accent placed over it; as, singu- 
lier, singuli^re, singitlar; portier, portiere, door-keeper. 

The following adjectives double their last consonant 
and take e mute, although they do not terminate in the 
same manner as the others before mentioned, 
bas basse low gros grosse big 

gras grasse fat sot sotte foolish 

las lasse tired nul nuUe void 

6pa.ia ^paisse, thick gentil gentille gentle 

expres expresse express 

Adjectives ending in /, change this letter into v, and 
take e mute. 

Ex. bref br^ve short 

actif active active 

neuf oeuve'f' new 
Adjectives ending in ar, change this letter into «, and take 
e mute. 

bonteuz honteuse - ashamed 

jaloux jaloase jealotAS 

but doux, sweety is changed into douce ; fhux^false^ iato fausse ; 
and roux, reddish^ into rousse. 

The feminine of words ending in eur, whether substan- 
tives or adjectives, is formed irregularly. 

Some of these words were formed from the present par- 
ticiple of verbs, by changing ant into eur. Thus, from 
parl'ont^ talking, they formed parl-eur^ talker, or talkative, 
&c. In all adjectives of this class, the r is changed into 



(2) An explanation on the use of this adjective wiU be found 
in the next page, with the word nouveau. 
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*, and an e mute is added to form their feminine. Thus, if 
you can ascertain that a word ending in eur, is formed from 
a present participle, by simply substituting eur to ant^ you 
can form its feminine as above. 

£z. parleur (from parlant) parleuse talkative 

medtear (from roentant) menteuse lying 

The following are the only ones excepted : 

enchanteur enchanteresse enchanting 

devineur devineresse diviner 

p^ciieur pecheiesse sinner 

veni^eur vengeresse avenging 

ez^cutear ex^cutrico executor 

inventeur inventrice im^entor 

inspoctear inspectrice inspector 

pers^cateur persecutrice persecutor 

But whatever be the derivation of a word ending in eur ; 
if it differ from a present participle more than by its two 
or three last letters, the feminine will be formed by chang- 
ing eur into rice ; as, 

admiratear admiratrice admirer 

protectear protectrice protestor 

ambassadeur ambassadrice embassador 

Majeur, (/age ; meiWevLT^ better ; mineuTt not of age; ant^rieur, 
anterior; and all those ending in ^rieur, conveying an idea of 
position, form their feminme regularly, by taking e mute. 
The five following adjectives require particular attention. 

mas, sin. fern, sin. mas, plu, fern. plu. 

beau, bel belie beaux belles Jlne 

nouveau, nouvel''' nouvelle nouveanz nouvelles new 



* Jfeuf and notiocau, both answering to the English adjective 
new^ must not be indistinctly used. Neuf is said of things that 
can be worn out by wearing, or using, &c. and is never applied 
but to inanimate objects. It is always placed after the substan- 
tive. We say un habit neuf, h new coat ; un livre neuf. a new 
book^ &c. Nouveau is applied to persons, and also to things, 
when it means that they are in fashion, or lately appeared or 
made! We can place it either before or aTler the noun ; only 
observing to use it as it is explained in the list. We say, un 
nouveau domestiqtie, a ner^; servant; un nouvel oiseau, a net# 
bird; un air nouveau, a new tunc, kc. 
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foa, fol foUe fotts folles fbolith 

moa, mol molle moiai molles s^ 

▼ieuK, vieil yieUle Tieuz vieilles o2^ 

Bel J nowel^ fol^ mol, vieil, ure never used, but before 
words in the masculine singrular,t)egfinning with a vowel or ^ 
mute. Beau, nouveaujfou, mou, vieux, are used in all other 
cases in the masculine singular. The feminine and plural 
must be expressed as written above. 

The following are quite irregular : 



Wane 


blanche 


white 


long 


longue 


hng 


franc 


franche 


frank 


favori 


favorite 


favorite 


sec 


Bdche 


dry 


jumeau 
b^oin 


jumelle 


ttoin 


frais 


fraiche 


fre^ 


b^nigne 


benign 


pnblic 


pablique 


puMie 


maliii 


mal^gne 


matigwait 


ca^c 


oaduque 


decrepit 


tiflrs 


iierce 


third 


ture 


r>rque 


turkith 


tors 


torse 


twitted 


grec 


grecque 


greek 


traitre 


traitrease 


traitor 



The adjectives nti, bare ; and demi, half; remain unal- 
terable when used before the noun, as in the following ex- 
pressions: Nu-pieds, barefooted; nu-tdte, bare headed; 
demi-heure, ha^^ an hour, &c. 

Grand, great, drops the e in the feminine, and takes an 
apostrophe in some compound nouns ; us, grand' mdre, 
grand mother; grand' messe, high mass ; grand' rue, grand 
gtreet, &c. 

It will be beneficial to the student to commit the above 
exceptions to memory ; but at all events he can reler to 
any of the dictionaries, now in use, when he meets witk 
those words, and he will there find the feminine of the ad-> 
jectives already formed. Should, however, any of the 
words, ending in eur, be classed among the substantiveS| 
he must look for the feminine ending in euse, rice^ or eresse, 
as the case may be ; the feminine of a substantive being not 
always put afler its masculine, but according to the alpha- 
betical order. 



£XCEFTIONS TO THE AENERAL RULE REIPECTIN« THE rORMA- 
TION OF THE PLURAL OF FRENCH ADJECTIVES. 

Blen, blue, makes bleus ; tout, all, makes tous. 
According to the general rule, all adjectives ending in 
«/, would form their plural by changing al into aux; but 
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some of these have no masculine plural, and cannot, ther<f- 
fore, he connected with suhstantives in the masculine plural. 
This peculiarity arises from their heing generally applied 
to feminine substantives. Therefore, the learner is recom- 
mended not to use them in his conversation,- except with 
nouns in the singular or in the feminine plural. Some of 
these adjectives will be put down, as it is important to no- 
tice them, viz. glacial, /rozen; immemorial, — instrumen- 
tal, — jovial, — marital, — mental, — musical, — pasto- 
ral, — pectoral, — pdnal, — . 

EXERCISE. 

The mother is amiable, and the daughter is sensible. Pe- 
ter ""s cravat is equal to Mary's handkerchief. Why are you lo 
cruel, madam? She is good and credulous. Rome is an ancient 
city. She will be a good musician. ^ He is the f^^isterofa 
Presbyterian church. The wounds were not mortal. The ba- 
ker's bouse is very low, and the walls are very thick. Will she 
not be tired? Mary is a gentle little girl. Peter's hands are 
large and fat. Will she be discreet? Yes ; she will not be indis- 
creet, for (1 ) she is dumb. Are you not ready, madam ? The ar- 
my was not complete. Is she not ashamed ? Tou are too quick, 
IMiss. Was she not jealous? Mary^iad a ^w frdck yestor«> 
day, and an old belt. She was very active and laborious, 
but talkative. The promise was deceitful. Armide was an 
enchanting beauty. /She is the executrix of the queen's will. 
f. The little girl is not of age. 5^he was inferior to the general Vi 
wife, but superior to the captain's mother. vTfae actress is an 
excellent spngstress. ^The empress is the protectress ci the 
poor. Th^ merchant's clerk has a handsome cravat. Had you 
not a new song? He has a handsome child. I was in the new 
apartment. They are crazy. The queen, was shs not a 
stranger ? The English music was not here, and the French 
music was on the table. Be frank, madam. Mary and Jenny 
are twins. A Turkish frigate and a Grecian fleet were in 
the same harbor. The intelligence (2) contained in the letter, 
was not public yesterday. The water is quite fresh. The war 
will be long and expensive. She had a malignant fever. The 
French tongue is very useful. He has an Enghsh grammar, 
and two German dictionaries. A yellow parrot is a handsome 



(1) car. (2) nouvelle. 
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bird, but a black cat is not a pretty animal. The ribbons wera 
blue, but the hat is green. They are all equal. The four car- 
dinal points are the east, west, north and south. ^ 

OF THE FOSSSSSIYI AND OXMONSTRATIYS AJDJXCTITKS.- 

Some adjectives are used to mark the possession of 
things or persons ; they are tnon^ ton, son, dtc my, thy, 
his, her, or its, &c. Some grammarians have classed 
these among the pronouns, because they relate to persons, 
but they are mere adjectives, and distinguished by the 
name of possessive. 

Other adjectives distinguish in a precise manner tb( 
persons or things to which they are applied ; they are ee, 
eel, cette, ces, this, that, these, which are called demonstra- 
tive adjectives. 

OF THE POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. 

These adjectives in French agree in gender and number 
with the object possessed, and not with the possessor, as in 
English ; and as the gender and number of the adjective 
change, according to those of the substantive, the adjective 
must be repeated before every aoun to which it refers in 
the sentence, and preceded by the preposition, if there be 
one. 



MASC. SING. 


FEM. SING. 


FLUaAL Ftfa BOTB. 


mon 

ton 

son 

notre 


ma 

ta 

sa 


mes my 

tes thy 

see his, her or its 

nos our 


votre 
leur 




vos your 
leurs their 



Remark. Should the noun which any of these adjectives 
precedes be in the feminine singular, beginning with a vowel 
or an h mute, in order that two vowels may not come to- 
gether, when no elision can take place, the adjective is 
put in the masculine in French, for the sake of eupho- 
ny ; as, mon ipottse, my wife, instead of ma ipouse ; son Ati- 
meur, her disposition, instead of sa humeur ; ton iniires^ 
ante histoire, thy interesting history, instead of to interts- 
write histoire. 
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My father and yoar brother were (1) together. Your father 
will 6peak to yoar uncle of your improper behaviour. His 
wife will speak to her brother And sister, and probably they 
will excuse your faults. My hat, coat, boots and waistcoat (2) 
are quite new ; but my cravat, breast-pin, (3) watch {4) and key, 
are not elegant. I shall have a new dress to-morrow. His 
house, garden and farm are very well situated ; but his rooms 
are dark, because his trees are high and lofty. Your cousin is 
my teacher. Present my compliments to your wife and daugh- 
ter. 't)ur carriage and horses are at your service. I lentyes- 
terday my umbrella to your friends and their servant. They 
will be here to-night, with their children and their master. I 
esteem thy friendship. My friend John was here, with his 
amiable sister and her friend. Miss Clara. Thy boldness and 
intrepidity deserved his approbation, and his intention is well 
known ; he will reward thy courage. Her hatred was the 
cause of her horrible vei^eancte. fihe sa;red her reputation 
and honor. Their parents will blame their actions. 

OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES. 

Deraonstrativ^e adjectives agree io gender and number, 
with the substantives to which they are prefixed. 
Masc. sing. < ce (before a consonant or h aspirated,) i T%u 

i cet (before a vowel or h mute,) > or 

Fem. sing. cette ^that. 

M. &f. pluff. ces ...., These ot those • 

EXERCISE. 

That young man is my cousin, and that lady is his sister. 
That child is their brother. We will eat that ezoellent pie, if 
you wish. Sing that pretty song. Those men work ; they 
do not neglect their business. / That happy mortal lives in a 
real paradise. This intrepid warrior stopped the marchlTfiithat 
hero. This shepherdess lives in that hamlet.' I will not pay 
these bills because the addition is not exact. You do not flatter 
these persons. They did not blame these steps^^ ^w^tjigid not 
live (5) in that house. We should prefer to have those palaces. 
These apples are the product of those trees. That general 
commanded these troops, and this colonel commands those sol- 
diers. Grant that favor to this man. If you oblige that poor . 
woman, she will preserve the remembrance of the benefit forever. 



(l)Impcrfect. (2)gilet. (3) ^pingle. (4) montie. (^) dsmeurer. 
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There are two kinds of numbers, the eardinal and the 

ordinal. . • v „ t 

There are other sorts of numbers, which will be exam- 
ined in the second part of this work. 

The cardinal numbers are those which merely express a 
Jiumher,&a one, two, three. The oi'ilinal are those which 
express the order or rank by number, hejirst^ second, third, 

CARDINAL NUMBERS. 







PRONUNCIATION. 


* 






At the end 


Bot'ure a con- 


Before a vow- 




* of a peri- 


sonant or h 


el, or an 


h 




od 


aFpiraf*^tf. 


mute. 




1 


un m. 


un 


un 


eu-u.... 




une/. 


u-ne 


u-ne 


u-n' 




2 


deux 


dea Txsilent^ 
troi (s silent) 


deu (r silent) 


deuz 




3 


troist 


troi (« silent 


troiz 




4 


quatre 


qua-tre 


quatre 


qiia-tr' 




5 


cinq 


cin (g silent) ^ 


cin (q silent) 


cink 




6 


six 


sis 


si (x silent) 


siz 




7 


sept 


set (p silent) 


b4 {pt silent) 


set 




t 


huit 


hait {h aspira- 
ted) 
neuf 


hui (/ silent) 


huit 




9 


neuf 


neu (/silent) 


neuT 




10 


dix 


dis 


di (j: silent) 


diz 




11 


onze 


onzet 


onze 


onz' 




12 


douze 


douze 


douze 


douz' 




13 


treize 


treize 


treize 


treiz' 




14 


quatorze 


quatorze 


quatorza 


quatorz ' 




15 


quinze ~. 


quinze 


quinze 


quinz' 




16 


seize 


seize 


seize 


seiz' 




17 


dix-sept 


diz-set 


diz.84 


diz-set 





* The student is advised often to refer to the list of the pro- 
nunciation of these numbers, on account of the pronunciation 
being so irregular. 

t No elision will be made on onze, which is always to be 
considered as spelt with h aspiratod : for wa lay, le enze, da 
•nze, &c. 
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nuiuxjRfli. 



18 ' dix-huit 
19 dix-neuf 
20 1 viiigl 



21 



22 

23 

30 
31 

32 

40 
60 
60 

70 



71 

72 

80 
81 



At the end of 
the period or 
sentence. 



PRONUNCIATION. 



Before a con- 
sonant, or h 
aspirated. 



vingt-et-un 



vingt-deux 
vingt-trois, 

&c. &c. 
trente 
trente-et-un 

trente-deax 

&c. kc. 
quarante 
cinquante 
soixante 

Ssoixante- 
et-diz, 
{formerly 
septantt) 
soixante-et- 
onze 
( 8oizante« 
( douze* 
f quatre- 
vingt, 
I (sometimes 
<{ quatre- 
I vingtst) 
I (formerly 
L hwtante) 
C quatre- 
I vingt-UD 
I C quatre- 
< vingt- 
I ( deux, &c. 



diz-huit 
diz-nenf 
vin {gt silent) 
C vint-^-un 
< (ihetofet 
f silent) 
vintMeu 
vint'troi 

trente 
trent'^-un 

trente-den 

quarante 
cinquante 
soissante 
soissant-^-di^ 



diz-hui 
dii-neu 
vin \jgt silent) 
C vint-^-un 
< (the/ of e/ 
f silent) 
vintMeu 
vint^troi 

trente 
trent'^-un 

trente-deu 

quarante 
cinquante 
soissante 
soissantr^-di 



Ssoissant-^- 
onze 
isoizante- 
douze 
i quatre-vin 
{ (g/ always 
f silent) 



quatfo-Tin-un 

C quatre-vin- 
l deo 



Before a vow- 
el, or h mute. 



diz-huit 
diz-neuv 
vint (g silent) 
" vint-^ eu- 



vint'deuz 
vint'troiz 

trent' 

trent'6-ett- 



( soissant-^- 
l onze 
( soixante- 
l douze 
quatre-vin 



qaatre-vin-un 

i quatre -vin- 
deu 



trente-deuz 

quarant' 
cinquant' 
soissant' 
soissant-^-diz 



Boissant-^-onz' 



I' 



soissante- 
dooz' 

quatre-vin 

when vingt^ 
and quatr« 
vinz when 

vingts 



i quatre -vin- 
eu-n 

i quatre-vin- 
deuz 



* And so on in adding treize, qtMtorxCi &c. to snxanle. 
t This is explained hereafter. 
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90 

91 
100 



101 
200 



quatre- 

(Jormtrly 
^ nonante) 
i quatre- 
vingt-onze 
&«. up to 
cent 



cent-un 
deux cent, 
and deux 
cents, &c.* 



1000 

1001 

9000 

10,000 

10<»,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 



At the end I Before a 



of the pe- 
riod or 
sentence 



consonant, 
or h aspi- 
rated. 



Before a vow- 
el, or h mute. 



iqaatre- 
vin-dis 



( quatre- 
\ vin-onze 

C cen {( al- 
7 wajs si- 
f lent) 



cen-un 
deu-cen 



mille 

Smille-un, or 
mille-et-un 
deux mille 
dix mille 
cent mille 
un million 
deux millions 



mi-le 
miie-un 
mil-^-un 
deu -mi-le 
di-mi-le 
cen-mi-le 
un milion 
dea milion 



iquatre- 
viii-di 



Squatie- 
vin-onze 



cen-un 
deu-cen 



mi-Ie 
not lued 
mil-^-un 
deu-mi-Ie 
di mi-le 
cen*mi-Ie 
an milion 
deu milion 



iqaatre-vin- 
dis 



iquatre-vin- 
onz' 

cent, before 
a subtian* 
tive^ and 
cen before 
another 
number^ as 

cen-eu-n 

deu-cen 
when centt 
and deu- 
cenz when 
cents 

nTi-r 

not used 

mil-^-eu-n... 

deu-miP 

di-mil' 

cen-mil' 

un milion 

dea millioB 



Remark. The English conjunction and is never ex- 
pressed in French with theee numbers, except in tnngt-et- 
un, trente-et-un, and before un in every tenth number up to 
seventy. 

Ex. cinq cent trente Jhe hundred and thirty, 

Un is not annexed to mille or cent ; as we say cent and 
wille^ for a hundred, a thousand, and not un cent^ un mille. 

Cent in the plural, and vingt in the word^ guatre vingli six- 
vingts^ take ftn «, except when they are followed by another 

■* As explained hereafter. 
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number connected with them : Ex. de\^ cenU hommes ; but 
we write deux cent cinqtumte homines ; quatre-vrnffts beaux- 
mrbres^ and quaire-vingt deux arbres. 

S is never added to mille. 

Ex. deux mille trois mille. 

When mentioning the year in which we live, we cur- 
tail this word into mil ; as, mil huU cent vingt-netif. Some 
extend that practice to all years of the christian era. 

It is good French to say onze cent^ douze cent, &c. as far 
as di^-ne^fcent ; but after that, the words, deux mille. must 
be used to express two thousand, &c. Nor can dix cent be 
substituted for mille. 

Million is followed by the preposition de, of, as in En- 
glish. It takes a in the plural. 

The numbers cannot be reversed. Five-and-twenty must 
be rendered in French by ving^-ctn^, twenty-five. 

OF THE ORDINAL NUMBERS. 



! premier masc. ) . (The r in the singular, and the 

premiere fern. \ ^' rt in the plural, are silent, but the 
premiers mate. > | final letter is carried on a vowel or 
premidres fern. V ' b, raute ) 
and ani^me, mate, and fern, when coming after a tenth ; as, 
vingtet-uniime, twenty-first ; and not vingt-prtmier, Unieme 
is never used but in tens. 



^ { second mate. ) . (Thee ii pronounced like g; as, 

g 1 seconde /em. ^ ^^' Segond. The din the singular, and 
g j seconds mase. > , the ra in the plural are silent, except 
6D f Hecondes fern, > ^ * the final letter, when before a vowel 
and deuxieme, masc. and or A mute; then the (f takes a little 
fern, (pronoun, deusiime) the sound of vi, or is entirely silent.) 

It is used afler a tenth ; as, irente-deiunime, thirty-second ; 
and not trente'Second. 

Deuxi^me can be used without being preceded by a tenth, 
and takes an s in the plural. 

The following numbers arc of both genders, and take an s 
when added to plural nouns. 

The rest are formed by adding Ume to the cardinal num- 
bers. But if the cardinal number ends in e mute, the e 
mute must be cut off, and time added to the preceding con- 
ssnant. JVeu^always makes neunUme^ dix newaiemsy £c. 
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-The Ordinal numbers are pronounced as the cardinal 
are before a vowel, with the addition of time, 

Ex. deuzidme, pr. deushiime ; dixi^me, pr. diM-ieme ; uniime, 
is pronounced ti -meme. 

Third, troiaU^me. 

Fourth, quaJtriime. 

Fifth, cinquUme, &c. 

The ordinal numbers take the article /e, to, or Um^ accord- 
ing to the gender and number of the substantives to which 
they refer. Ex. le premier homme, the first man ; la se- 
conde guerre, the second war ; les troisidmes classes, the 
third cUuaes. 

EXERCISE. 

My master had twenty dollars, seven guineas, forty five-shil. 
lings, and thirty-one cents. I paid yesterday two hundred 
francs to my door-keeper, six hundred and fifty francs to my 
coachman,' three hundred. and eighty dolors to my landlord, 
and eighty-five cents to the Post Office./ In the month of Ja- 
nuarv of the present year, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenxy-nine, I spent three thousand dollars, and perhaps three 
thousand five hundred. I gave nine hundred and seventy-five 
dollars to the mason, and about eight hundred to the carpenter^, 
My young sister is always the first, and your brothers are often 
the last. I lent to your friend the third volume of Voltaire *s 
works, of the twenty-first edition, and the second volume of 
Moliere's Comedies, thu-ty-second edition. The Colonel com- 
mands the thirteenth. regiment of infantry, and his brother, the 
Lieutenant, was at the head of the sixteenth company. Add 
the following numbers together : eighty-six, ninety-nine, sev- 
enty-five, ohe hundred and eighty, twenty-one, seventeen, two 
thousand and .eighty-six. 

INTaODUCTORV REMARKS TO THE PRONOUNS AND VERBS. 

Before we proceed to consider those important parts of 
speech, viz. pronouns and verbs, it is necessary that a sub-' 
ject, intimately connected with them, should be explained. 
This explanation could not, with propriety, have been in- 
troduced before. 

Every person, who is conversant with tho rules of En- 
glish Grammar, must know what meanin^r is conveyed 
5 
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by the wotdfl nommaiive and objective ; but as tbere may 
be some who will commence the study of the French, 
without a previous acquaintance with the rules of their 
own language, an explanation of these words is here ^iven, 
to enable them to understand the subject properly. 

The nominative or su^ect of a verb, is the person or 
thing that is, does, or st^ert ; for the verb being a word 
that signifies to &e, to do, or to suffer, must refer to a person 
or thing that is, does or suffers, and that person or thing we 
call nominative or subject. 

It can be discovered by prefixing to the verb the inter* 
rogative pronoun who>, for persons, and whed, for things. 
Ex. / sifig i Peter talkM ; Iron is usefuL Who sings ? who 
talks ? what is useful ? /, Peter, and Iron, are the succes- 
sive answers to these questions ; and consequently, each 
one of these words is nominative co the verb with which it 
is connected in these sentences. 

The objective is that substantive which follows the 
verb, and which expresses the object of an action. Ex. J 
see you* You bought a book. You and book being the 
objects of the action of seeing and buying, are conse* 
quently objective, of the verbs see and bought^ The short* 
est way to know the objective is to ask what is the thing 
seen or bought. Here you and book are seen and bought, 
and therefore are objective. 

Sometimes a substantive, which is the object of the 
action of the verb, is connected to it by a preposition; 
there are then two objectives, the direct and the indirect. 
Both of them can come with the same verb. In the sen- 
tence, John wrote a letter to his father, John is the nomi* 
native, for he performs the action ; letter is the objective 
direct, because it is the thing written} and the father, 
being the person to whom John writes, and connected to 
the verb by the preposition to, is the objective indirect. 

All modern French grammarians* in speaking of the 
objective indirect to the verb, say, that it is generally 
marked by the prepositions a or de, to and of* In English^ 
any word preceded by one of these two words, or any other 
preposition, would be called the objective of the prepo- 
sition, and not of the verb* One of our most celebrated 
grammarians, Mr. Le Tellier, proposes exactly the same 
plan in French ; and in order to be as near the English 



grammar aa possible, his opinion would have been entirely 
adopted in this, had it not interfered with the simplicity of 
its arrangement. 

However, if an indirect objective is still preserved, it will 
be only when brought into the sentence by the preposition to. 
In sueh a ease, the connection between that word and the 
verb is so close, that when the objective is a personal pro« 
noun, both the pronoun and the preposition to are expressed 
in one word, as it will be seen in the list. Therefore, the 
word which follows that preposition will be called the ob* 
jective, indirect to the verb ; whi|e, if it be preceded by ife, 
or any other, it will be called objective to*the preposition, 
and constantly used as such, whatever part of speech it 
may belong to.* 

Perhaps some amatears of the old system will consider 
this innovation hardly justifiable ; but they will not deny 
that it entirely . removes one of the greatest difficulties in 
the grammatical construction of the pronouns. 

These distinctions shonld be thoroughly understood be* 
fore the learner proceeds further. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OV THB PRONOUNS. 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to prevent 
the too frequent repetition of the same word. 

rBRSONAL P&ONOUNS. 

Personal pronouns are those which most grammarians de- 
fine as occupying the place of persons, although they often 
stand for things. 

These pronouns are either nominative or objective to the 
verbs. When nominative, they are je^ iu^ f7, etle, with their 
plurals, noti«, vout^ iU, elles^ the same which are used in con* 
jugating the verbs. 

* The definition, together with a list of the prepositions, will 
be found under the head of that part of speech. 
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« 

Id French, as in English, these pronouns are classed in s 
three persons. The first person is he who speaks ; the 
second, the person spoken to ; and the third, the person ox 
thing spoken of, thus : 

are pronouns of the first person, 
.second person. 



STNQ. 


PLURAL. 




Je or j'* 


/ nous 


we 


tu 


Ihou TOUS 


9fou 


il 


he ils 


they 


elle 


she elles 


they 



t^"i,- third pe^on. 

N. B. All substantives placed before a verb, are of the 
third person. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS NOMINATIVE TO THE VERBS. 

When the personal pronoun is nominative to the verb, it 
is very- easy to use it ; the scholar has only to recal to his 
memory the manner in which they are joined to the verb, 
either affirmatively, bb jeparle^ tuparles^ ilparle^ or inter- 
rogatively; aa^parli-je? parles-tu ? parle-t-il ? This is the 
only way of placing the pronouns when in the nominative. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS WHEN OBJECTIVE TO THE VERBS. 

When the personal pronoun is objective direct or indi- 
rect to the verb, it is placed immediately before it, and 
in compound tenses even before the auxiliary, and not be- 
tween the auxiliary and thcvparticiple. This is observed in 
every tense and person, except in the first and second per- 
son of the imperative, used affirmatively. It is there placed 
after the verb. But observe, that when the Imperative is 
used in the negative, that is to say, when a command is giv- 
en not to perform an action, then the pronoun, SB usual, 
comes before the verb. 



* The e of Je is cut off before a vowel or h mute, except in 
interrogative sentences. 



A. hU't Ot fHi P^KSORAL PRONOUNS WHSN OBJBCTltE tO TBI 
VERB. 

ENGLISH expntud in rRENCB« 
Me, sad to me, by nUi before the vorb, and mo$, afler.* 
thee and to th^ '• ie M, 



both before and after 
the verb. 



him ^ h 

her ' " la 

to him and to her ** lui 

nk and to as ^ nout 

you and to you " vmis 

them *^ les 

to them " leur 

When me, te, le^ and /a, come before a verb beginning with 
a vowel or h mute, the final e and a are cut o J*, and an apos* 
trophe is added* 

The student must obsen^e, that sometimes the prejKMi-* 
tion io is only understood in English, as« Itoill give him my 
wcUchy instead of / unll give to him, &c. ) but the French 
pronoun must be used as if to was expressed in Engiish) 
thus ; Je itti donnerai ma montre, and not je le donnerai. 

EXERCISE* 

My master blanies me^ but my friends praise me, because they 
like me, and they treat me very well. I love thee and I wUl 
show thee the sincerity of my love. I found him plunged in a 
deep sorrow, and my brother explained to me the cause of his 
grief. (1.) My son was sick. I sent him to the country, 
where I sent him his books, becituse there he will study his le»* 
sons, and will recite them next Saturday. Forgive me, and give 
me your word'^hat you will forget our misunderstandingi^ The 
King will not grant us that favor. Since (2) my daughter 
is studious, I will reward her, and will show her my satisfac- 
tion. Give her this ring, leave her alone, and do not explain 
to her the reason, why 1 send her that present* Let us help 
him, in that unlucky accident, and let us lend him two or three 
hundred dollars. We will oblige him, and show him that we 
are his friends. I thank you. Sin Do not thank me for that 
little service, but listeu to me for a- moment. My children had 
a good master. He taught (3) them for (4) several years, and 
gave them several excellent rules. . 

* This only occurs with the second person of the imperative 
used affirmatively* 
(1) Peine./. #. (3) Puisque. (3) Enseigner. (4) PendanK 

5* 
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} It will be perceived, thftt the plan of ibis grammar is to 
enable^he scholar to write his exercises' without the help 
of the French words, numbers and signs, written under the 
English, which are as beneficial to the teacher as injurious 
to the pupil ; therefore, the subject of the pronouns will 
be resumed, when the student shall have advanced further, 
so as to enable him to understand with facility the remarks 
which will be made. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THB VERBS. 

A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to Muf' 
fer. Verbs must agree with their nominatives in number 
and person. 

There are various kinds of verbs, the nature of which 
will be explained in another part of this work. Verbs are 
active, passive, neuter, pronominal, or impersonal. Be- 
sides these, there are two auxiliary verbs, so called, because 
by their help, the other verbs are conjugated. They are 
avoir, to have, and etre, to be. 

All verbs. may be used affirmatively, negatively, interro- 
gatively, and iuterro-negatively. 

CONJUaATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERB Avoir, TO HAVE. 

INFINITIVE.* 

SIMPLE TENSES. COHPOUltD TENSES. 

PRESENT. PAST. 

avoir to have avoir ea to have had 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. COMPOUND. 

ayant having ) 

PAST > ayant eu having had 

eu (1) m. cue/. (2) had ) 



* The general rules on pronunciation will be lecollectcd. 
(1) (2) Eu are pronounced as the French letter u, through- 
out the verb. 
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BIMPLB TBNSIB8. 



COMPOUND TBNSBS. 



INDICATIVE. 


PM8BNT. PRETBBIT INDBFINITB, OB OOMPOUNp OP 




THE PRESENT. 


j'ai / have 


j'ai 


J have ■) 




tu as* tfiou hast 


tu as 




thou hast 




il a he has 


Ua 




he has 




ellet a the hat 


ellea 




. she has 


L.J 


nousavons we have 


nous avons 


^V^w f '"" 


vouB avez (1) you have 


vous avez 




you have 


ils oni they m. have 


ils out 




they have 


ellestont they f. have 


elles out 


. 


Ihey have 




PLUPERFECT, OT COMPOUND OF TBE 


IMPERFECT. 


IMPERFECT. 


j'avaiB(2) I had, or did 


j'avais 




Ihad T 


have 










tu avals thou hadst, or 


tu avals 


■ 


thouhadst 




didst have 










il avait he had or did 


il avalt 




he had 




have 








hmA 


Dous aviODS we had or did 


nous avioDS 


eu 


we had 


»naa 


have 










vous aviez you had or did vons aviez | 




you had 




have 










ils avaient (3) they had. 


ils avaient 




th^had 




or did have 


-^ 







* The second person singular of the French verbs is very 
ofleo used ; and not only in the same instances as in English, 
but yet between persons of a same family, intimate ftiends, 
young children. Some people use it with their servants, &c. 
That person generally ends in s in all the tenses. 

(t) Elle and elles need not be repeated before the other tenses 
of the verb, but will be used for she aud they in the feminine. 

(1) The second person plural is generally marked by «s, and 
the e is sounded acute ; as, vous ave, 

(2) Formerly spelt favois, tu avois, il avoit^ ils avoient. The 
oi or ai are pronounced as spelt with a grave i ; as, javi, &c. 

(3) nt in the third person plural of a verb, are iHways silent* 
when preceded by e mute. 



moiHB* 



SlMl^ti fBNSfefl. 



COMPOUND TBtVSl!§« 



PKETBRIT OSriNITB. 

j'eus / A<Mf j'eun 

ta Gus /Aou /iaib/ tu eus 

ii eat he had il eat 

nous ediues wt had ooas eflmes 

Toas eutes (1) you had vouti eute« 

ila eateat they had ils eurent 

fUTORfi ABBOtUTB. 

/ shalU or toillhaXft j'aurai 

(throagfaoat) 
ihou thalt 'have 



^aSTBUlT ANTERIOR, OT COMFOUNH 
OF THE FRETKEIT 

ihad 

then hadst 



k> eu 



j'aarai (2) 
tu auras 
il aura 



ttt auras 



il aura 



he shall have 
nous aurons we shall have nous aurons 

Tous aures you shall have voas aurez 
Us auront Ihey shaU have ils auront 
CONDITIONAL. 



he had 
we had 
you had 
they had 

FUTURE ANTBEt0R« 

J shtUl^ or 
mill have 
\thtm shall 

have 
he shall 

have 



had 



en 



we shall 

have 
you shall 

have 
ihty shall 
1 have 



had 



FaeSENT. 



j'aurais (3) / should^ eould^ j^aorais 

or would have 
tu aura is thouahouUPsi tu aurais 

ftave 
i\ aarait he should have il auratt 

sous aurioDs we should have nous aarions 

yous auriez you ihovHd have vons auriez 

ils auraient they should have ils auraient 



FAST, or COMPOUND OF THE CON- 
DITIONAL. 



/ should 

have 
thou should' 

est have 
he should 

have 
we should 

have 
you should 

have 
they should 

have 



had 



(1) vVheuever the second person of the plural is marked with 
an Sf thai letter and the preceding f, form a mute syllable, and 
the es are rfb more sounded than a mute e, 

(2) Ai is in that pernon sounded like i* 

(3) Ais formerly oi^ throu^heut that tensOf are sounded like L 



VERBS. 
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SIMPLE TIN8X8. 



COMFOUNB TKN8BB. 



N.B. 



Teiuse eu^ tu eutstt eu, il tut etc, nout eusiiont etc, vous 
eusHesf eu, ih tunent eu, I should have had, &c. is also 
used for the conditional .past.* 

IMPERATIVE. 



Aie 

Qu'il ait 
, Ayons 
Ayez 
Qu'ils aient 



Have (thou) 
Let him have 
Let us have 
Have (ye) 
Let th&n have 



r RESENT. 



SUBJUNCTlVE.t 

PRETERIT, or COMPOUND OF THE PRESBNT. 



que j'aie 7%a/ / may que j'aie 

have 

que tu aies thoumayUt tu aies 

haxe 

qu' il ait he may have 11 ait 

que nous ayons we may have nous ayons 
que vous ayez you may have vous ayez 

qu' lis aient they may have lis aient 



TTuit I may 

have 
thou may^tt 

have , 
he may have 
we may have 
you may have 
they may 

have 



[had 



IMPERFECT. 



PLUPERFECT, OT COMPOUND. 
OF THE IMPERFECT. 



quej'eusse That Imiikt que j*easse 

have 
que tu eusses thou might^st tu eusses 

have 
qu' il edi he might have il eut 



That I 
might have 
thou might- 

ett have 
he might 

have 



had 



* This last conditional past, must not be used until it is 
apoken of. 

t Although the subjunctive has been represented by English 
words, the student will know that this mood is only used in 
certain circumstances which will require a peculiar explana- 
tion : therefore, it will not be used in any of the exercises now, 
but the learner should, nevertheless, commit it to memory. 



4d VttiBi* 

filltPLE TKN8£$. COMTOVUt) rtUUti* 



qae nous eos^ we might have nous eus- 
sions sions 

que vous eus* you might hate voiis ea«- 
8ie2 fliez 

quails eussent they might have ils eus^- 

sent 



we might 

have 
you might 

have 
they might 

have 



ArotR is also an active verb, which implies posseasion* 
tt is at first used as an active in the exercises. 

^ THE VERB AvoiU NEGATIVELY. 

We form our negative verbs in French, by means of two 
negatives, ne and paa^ The latter of these two, ought to 
be considered not as a second negation, but as a part of 
the first one, used only for the purpose of strengtheningf 
the negation ne. 

The word ne is always placed before, wn^paa after tho 
verb. 

JV*e loses the e before a Vowel or h mute. In com« 
pound tenses pat is placed before the participle, and occu- 
pies the game situation in a negative sentence in French, 
that the word fto/ does in an English phrase, that expresses 
a negation. 

In the present of the infinitive, both ne and pa^ are 
generally placed before the verb, but the present and com* 
pound participles require that ne .should be placed before, 
and pas afler them. 

As the past participle rannot be used negatively, ex- 
cept in compound tenses, it will be omitted in.the infinitive 
mood. 

THE VBRB AvOtfi VSKO NEGATIVKLV. 

INFINITIVE. 

fRESENt. fASt. 

ne pas avoir not to have n'avoir pas eu not to have Had 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. FA8t« 

n^tLj^ni pas not having n'ay ant pas cu not having hvd 



TERM* 
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J« ii^&i pas / hiive not 
tu n'as pft8 ihou hatt tiot 
iln'apaa he hat not 

ttOQS n'avons we have not 

pan 
irousn'avezpas jfou have not 



/ have not had 
thouhait not had 
he hoi not had 
wehaoenoi had 



tu n'as pas eu 
il n'a pas eu 
nous n'avons 

pas eu 
Tous n^avet you have not had 
pas eu 
ftls n'ont pas they have no/ ils n*oiit pas eu they hiufe not had 
It is needleesto carry on this verb any farther: It is con« 
jugated precisely like avoir, with the exception of having 
the negatives added. 

THS TSaS Jvoitt VSSD IltTEftROOATIVILt. 

The verb Avoir, when interrogative, is used jast 
like the English verb to have, when a question is asked 
with it* The nominative pronoun is placed after the verb. 
This pronoun must be connected to the verb by a hyphen ; 
fts, ai-je. t/e, is there pronounced like a mute syllable, and 
always retains the e, even before a vowel. 

In the third person singular, should the verb, which im- 
mediately preceds il and elle, end in a voweU the letter 
t preceded and followed by a hyphen, must be placed be- 
tween the pronoun and the verb, to prevent the meeting 
of two vowels; as, a-t-il; aura-t-elle. 

A question cannot be asked in the in/tnitive, imperaHvei 
or tvijunctive moods ; therefore, an interrogative verb does 
not possess those moods. The learner must not consider 
may /, or nviy he, as being in the subjunctive mood, in 
French. (See the note, page 45.) 

THB VERB Avoir, INTEREOQATIVKLT. 

INDICATIVE. 



IIHFLV TIENSES. 



COlfPOVNO ^XFTSBS. 



ai-je? 
as-tn r 
a-t-il? 
ttrt-elle ? 
Ire. &c. 



haoe t ^ 
hast thou ? 
hat he? 
hat the ^ 



ai-je eu ? 
as-tu ea? 
a-t-il eu ? 
a-t-elle eU ? 
fee. fee. 



PRETERIT INDSriNITE. 

have I had? 
hast thou had ? 
has he had ? 
hat iht had f 



4a 



T^RBS. 



THE VBRB Avoir^ IirTBRROGATiyEI.T AND VEGATIVBLT. 

To express a yerb in the interrogative way, with a nega- 
tive, ne is placed before the interrogative verb, and pcu, 
after the pronoun which immediately follows the verb. 

The same rules which apply to verbs, interrogatively 
used, apply also to verbs when used in the following manner. 
INDICATIVE. 



PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 



n'ai-je pa*8 ? 
n'as-tu pas? 
n'a-t-il pas ? 
&c. &o. 



have I not ? n'ai-je-pas eu ? hone I not had f 
hast thou not ? n''as*tu pas eu ? hast thou not had ? 
has he not ? n*a-t-il pas eu ? has he not had ? 
&c. &c. 



or THE VERB Etre<, to be. 
INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Etre to be Avoir 6ti 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. C< 



to have been 



Etant 


being 


) 








PAST. 


> ayant ^t^ having 


^t^ 


been 


s 

INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 


PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 


je sais 


I am 


j'ai 1 




I have 


tu es 


thou art 


tu as 




thou hast 


il est 


he is 


ila 




he has 


elle est 


she ii 


elle a 


'4t^ 


she has 


nous sommes tee are 


nous avons 


we have 


VOU8 fites 


you are 


vous avez 




you have 


ils Bont 


they rn. 


are ils ont 




ihey have 


elles Bont 


they f. are elles ont 




they have^ 


IMPERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


j'^tais 


J was 


j'avais 




Ihad 


tu ^tais 


thou fcast 


tu avais 




thou hadst 


il 6tait 


lie teas 


il avait 


>M 


he had 


nous Aliens 


we were 


nous avions 


we had 


vous ^tiez 


you were 


vous aviez 




you had 


lis 6taient 


they were 


ils avaient ^ 




the\ 


ihad J 



been 



been 



YEILBB. 
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SIMFLI TIN8E8. 



CeMPOUHB TBMIBS. 



PABTBRIT OBFINITB 
je fill / 



tu fiis thou watt 

il fat he was 

nous fumes we were 
▼ous futes you were 
ils furent they were 

FUTURE ABSOLUTS. 

je seiai 



J'eus 

tu eus 

il eat 

Doas efimes 
vous eiltes 
ils eurent 



.M 



IthaUoTwiU j'aoru 

be 
thou thalt be 



tu seras 

il sera he shall be 

nous serous we shall be 



tu auras 

ilaura 
nous aorons 



▼ous serez you shall be vous aurez 
ils seront they shall be ils auront 



PRBTSRIT ANTERIOR. 

Jhad 
thouhadst 
he had 
we had 
you had 
they had 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

I shall or^ 

will have 
thou ihaU 

have 
heshaUhaoe 
>Mwe shall }bt€n 

have 
you shall 

have 
they shall 

have 



CONDITIONAL. 



PRESENT. 



je serais ' Ishould^would j'aurais 

or could be 
tu serais thou sfunUdst tu aurais 

be 
il serait he should be il aurait 

nous serious we should be nous aurions 

Tous seriez you should be tous auriez 

ils seraient they should be ils auraient 



.61^ 



PAST. 

/ dwuld 

have 
thoushouldst 

have 
he should 

have 
we should 

have 
you should 

have 
they should 

have 



r 



IMPERATIVE. 



Sois 

Qu'il soit 
Soyons 
Soyez 
Qu'ils Boient 



Be (thou) 
Lei him be 
Let us be 
Be (ye) 
Leiihemb^ 



s^ 



VfeRBS. 



SIMrLl T1N8BS. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

COMFOUNO TEN8E8. 



6i4 



that I may' 
thoumay^tt 



3 



.«t^ 



f; 



WKEBMNT. 

que je sois that I may be que j'aie 

qjne tu sola thai thou may'at tu aies 

be 
qa'il #oit that he may be il ait 

que nous sojons that we may be nous ayons 
que voiis soyez that you may be tous ayez 
qulbsoieni that they may be \\B9\en\. 

IMPBRFEct. 

que je fusse that J might que j'eusse ^ 

be 
^Q6thfu88es/Aai thou tu euBses 

mighi'it be 
quUl m. that he n^ht il eiit 

be 
qu nous ftui- thtU wemight nous eus- 

sidns be sions 

que vouB that you vous eussiez 

fuasies might be 

quHls ^iB-that they ils eussent 
vent might be 

^his verb is formed interrogatively and negatively in 
the )B&me way as avoir. 

THS VERB £7/re, negatitslt. 
INFINITIVE. 

rkSSBNT. PAST. 

oe paa^tre not to be n'avoir pas ^i6 not to have been 
PARTICIPLEP. 

rRBBBNT. COMPOUND. 

nMtant pas not being n'ayant pas iU not having been 
• INDICATIVE. 



he may 

Vje may 

you may 

they may J 

PLT7PERFECT. 

that I might 
thou might^tt 
he might 
we might 
you might 
they might 



PRBIBNT.* 

Je ne suis pas - 1 am not 
to n'es pas 



thou art not 



iln'ertpis 



heii not 



PRBTBRIT INDBFINITB. 

je n^ai pas ^ I have not been 

tun'aspas^t^ thou haat not 

been 

il n'a pas 4t^ he hat not bun 



Tas vxiiB Etre^ iNTimioaATiTSLT. 
INDICATIVE. 

SIMPLE T£NSBS. COMFOVND TKNIBS. 

PRKBENT. FRETBRITI INDIFINITB. 

suis-je ? am I? ai-je 6x4 ? have 1 been f 

es-tu ? ar/ ^^u .^ as-tu ^t^ ? Aotf/ /A<nt been 9 

est-il? u^.? a-t-il6t^f hat he been f 

INTER ROGATITBLT AND NBGATIYELY. 

no Buis-je pas ? am I not / n'ai-je pas ^t^ ? Aave / not been ? 

Remark. The remarks on the verb to home, referring 
to its pronunciation and the ancient orthography, must alao 
be applied to the verb to be. 

The verb to be may be either an auxiliary or a neuter 
verb. It is principally used as a neuter verb in the first ex- 
ercises. 

The verb ^tre^ to be, requires that the past participle used 
after it, should agree in gender and number with the nomi- 
native to the verb, as if that participle were an adjective. 
A lisiof thoso vorbs which form their compound tenses by 
the addition of the verb Hre^ together with a longer expla- 
nation,, will be given hereafter. 

or THE CONJUGATIONS. 

In French, the infinitive mood, present tense, of the verbs, 
has but four terminations ; the first is in er, the second is 
in ir, the third is in otr, and the fourth in re. These are 
called the 1st, £d, 3d, and 4th conjugations; an example of 
each will be given. 

or THE riRST GONJOOATION. 

The most important of all the conjugocions, is that of 
which the Infinitive terminates in er; ror more than four 
fifths, (about 4000) of our verbs, are of the same termina- 
tion. As soon as the learner has become familiar with 
this conjugation, he will be made acquainted with the 
others in rotation. 

In English, the action which is expressed by a verb may 
be rendered in tv^o, and sometimes three, different ways. 
The first merely expresses the action, either preeenty pasf^ 
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or ffiJtwre^ without fixing particularly the tia^e of it ; as, / 
tpeakyi spoke^ I will tpiaky &c. The second expresses 
an action thatt«, f0(u, or vrill be present at some particular 
time ; as, Jam tpeaking, I teas speaking, I will he speaking, 
^c. and the third conveys the idea of an emphatic afSirma- 
tion ; as, I do speak, I did speak, do speak, &c. There is in 
French but one way to render these three different expres- 
sions. It is given in the following conjugation, with the 
corresponding English, as above. The learner will remem- 
ber, as an important rule, that we have no French verb to 
answer for the English verb tocfo^ as &n auxiliary, and that 
we never can use the verb to he, followed by a present par- 
tidple. 

A plan which I have found efficacious with my pupils, 
has been, to expose the three English modes of expression, 
after the French ; but, in order not to confuse the mind of 
the learner, he will only commit to memory the first column 
of the Eofflish, that he will recite immediately after the 
French. It will be sufficient that he should recollect what 
has been said on this subject. 



FIRST CONJUGATION IN er. 



Pkbskmt. 
Past. 



PaKsxirr. 

Past. 

Compound. 



INFINITIVE. 
par1-6r (1) to speak 
avoir pm^rl-^ to have spoken 

PARTICIPLES, 
pari -an< speaking 

parl-^ spoken 

ay ant parl-^ having spoken 

INDICATIVE. 



3 

c 

- i 
a 



Je parl-6 
tu parU«« 
il parl-e 
elle parl-e 
nous parl-ont 
vous parl-e« 
lis parl-en/ 
alles parl-efU 



to be speaking 

to have been speaking 



having been speaking 



present. 
/ speak I am 

thou speakeH thou art 
he speaks he is 
she speaks she is 
we speak we are 

you speak you are 
they m. speak they m. are 
they f. speak they f. are 



I do 

thou doest 

>^ he does 

§ she does "^ 

^.wedo f p. 

Gp you do 
they m. do 
they f. do , 



* PronouBced parl4. 
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PKEtBRIT INDEFINITE. 



f* fJ'aiparl-^ I have 

^ I tu as parU^ tkou hast 

*- I il a parl-^ he hat 

ns i elle a parl-^ she has 

p I nous avoMs parU^ we have 

S« .-vocfs avezparl-^ sfou have 

S I ils ont parf-^ they m. have 

O lelles ont parl-^ they t have . 

IMPERFECT, 



;i / hme been 
thou hast been 
he has been 
y § she has been 
^ we have been 
- you have been 
they m. have been 
they f. have been 



S 

o 

s 

in 



"Je parl-ais 
tu parl-ae« 
il parl-atV 



/ was J spoke 
speaking 



I did 
speak 



I use4 to 
speak 



thou W€ut thou spokest thou didst thouiuedst 



p. 

a 

o 



B 
m 



speaking 
he was he spoke 

speaking 
nous parl-tOTU we were we spoke 

speaking 
70U8 parl-itf« you were you spoke 

speaking 
ils parl-aien/ they were they spoke 

speaking 

PLUPERFECT. 

f J^vais parl-^ / had spoken 

tu avais parl-i thou hadst spoken 

il avait parU^ he had spoken 

nous avions parl-^ we had spoken 

vous aviez parl^^ ' you had spoken 

jla avaient parl-^ they had spoken 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

I spoke 



speak 
he did 

speak 
we did 

speak 
you did 

speak 
th^did 

speak 



to speak 
he used to 

speak 
we used /• 

speak 
you used 

to speak 
they used 

to speak 



''Je parl-ai (1) 

tu purl-as 

il parl-a 

nous p9,r\-dmes 

vous parl-a/e« 
Jls pasi-irent 



J'eus parl-^ 
tu eus parl-e 
il eut parl-^ 
nous euines parl-i 
vous elites parl-^ 
ils eurent parl-^ 



thou spokest 
he spoke 
we spoke 
you spoke 
they spoke 

PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

I had spoken 



J had been ' 
thou hadst been 
he had been 
we had been 
you had been 
they had been 



J did speak 
thou didst spe^k 
he did speait 
we did speak 
you did speak 
they did speak 

I had been 



^ 



thou hadst spoken thou hadst been 

he had spoken he had been 

we had spoken we had been 

you had spoken you had been 

they had spoken they had been 



(1) Ai has the sound of t» 
6* 
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V£RB«. 



s 
s 

in 



FUTURE. 

" Je parl-erai / t^aU, or wtU speak 
tn parl-era« ihousfMlt^or wilt speak 
il parl-era Ac «Aa2^, or toill speak 

nous parl-erofu toe shall^ or wUl speak 
▼ous parl-eres ^ou «Aa2/, or irt// «p«aA; 
i}8 parl-eron/ ^Aey «^2/, or wiU speak 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

J'aurai parM IshalU or tnllhave 

spoken 
tu auras parl-^ thou shall, or wilt 

have spoken 
il aura parW he shah\orwiU have 

spoken 
nous aurons parl-^ we shall, or toUl 

have spoken 
V0U8 aiirez parl-^ you shalL or will 

have spoken 
ils auront parl-e they shall, or will 

have spoken 



J AaU, or will he 

speaking 
thoushaltr OT wilt be 

speaking 
he shall, or will be 

peaking 
we shall, or will he 

speaking 
you shall, or will be 

speaking 
they shall, or will be 

speaking 

J shall, or will have 
been speaking 

thou shall, or wilt 

have been speaking 
he shall, or loill 

have been speaking 
we shall, or will 

have been speaking 
you shall, or wiU 

have been speaking 
they shall, or will 

have been speaking 



CONDITIONAL. 



'Je parl-erat> 
tu parUermt 
il parl-erati 



PRESENT. 

1 shovdd* would, or 

could speak 
thou shouldst,wouldst, 

or could&t speak 
he should, would, or 

coijld speak 



^^novLBpSLrUerions we should, would, or 

B ' could speak 

in I vous parl-ertM you should, would, or 

I could speak 

ils parl-erotcnl they should, would, or 
could speak 



I should, would, or 

couid be speaking 
thou shouldfit^woiddst, 
or couldst be speaking 
he should, would, or 

could be speaking 
we should, would^ or 

could be upeaking 
you should, tvould, or 

could be speaking 
they shovM, uould, or 

could be speaking 



VSRBe. 



d5 



& 

o 



pj^aurais 
parl-i 

tu aurais 
parl-^ 

il aurait 
parl-^ 



FAST. 

/ should^ would,' 

or could 
thou ihouldsU 
wouidsl^ or couldst 
he should^ would, 

or could 



nousaurions wtihould^ would. 



I thoufd, wou1d,\ 

or could I 

thou should$tf I 

rf / ouldit, or couldst \ 
he should, would, 
.J or could 
**^we should, would, 
I* or could 
' you should, wotUd, 
or could 
they should,would, 
or could 



psLti-i or could 

V01I8 auriez you should, wi*uld, J 

pari-^ or could 

ils auraient they Aould,would^ 
parl-^ or could^ 

IMPERATIVE. 
Parl-e speak (Jhou) do (thou) be (jhou 

qu'il parl-6 let him speak speak let him be 

qu'elle parl-e - let her speak let her be 

parl-on« le} us speak let us be 

parl-et speak (you or ye) do (you or be (you or ye) 

ye) speak 
qu'ils parl-fnl let them m. speak let thtm m. be 



\ 



*9 



qu^elles parl-en/ let them f. tpeak 



let them t be J 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



FBK«BNT. 

I 'qae je parl-e that I may 

que tu parl-ef that tfwumayest 

qu*il parl-e that he may 

qa'elle parl-e that she may 
que nous par]-for}« that we may 

que vous parlteff that you may 

quails parl-en/ thatt' eym.may 

qu'elles parl-en/ that they f. mayj 

PRBTBRIT. 

que j^aie parl-^ 
que ta aies parl-^ 



that I may ^ 
that i htm mayest j 
that he may | 
. *^ that she may i 
' g. that we may j 
that you may I 
that they ni. may ! 
that they f. may) 






qu^il ait parl-^ 
qu^elle ait parl-^ 
' que DOU8 ayoDP parl-^ 
que VOU9 ayez parl-^ 
quUls aient parl-^ 

qu*eJlefl aient parl-^ 



that I may 
that thou 

mayest 
that he may 
that she may 
that we may 
that you may 
that they oi. 

may 
that they f. 

may 



that I may 
that thou 
mayest 
g* thtJt he may 
d that she may 
>^ that we may 
%. that you may 
P that they in. 
may 
that they f. 
may 



I 
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VfiRBS. 



^que je p^jrUane 
que tu parl-a««€t 



IMFERPECT. 

that i might 
that thou 
tnighVtt 

qu'il parl-^ that he might 

que nous parl-cunonf that we might 
que vous pa.rUassie8 that you 

' might 
quails parl-(u«en^ that they 

might 



^1 



that I might' 
that thou 

mighVst 
that he might 
that we might 
that you 

might 
that they 

might 



I 



a 

a 



that he might 
that we might 

that you might 



that I might 
that thou 
^ mighVst 
i that he might 
Z that we might 



that you might 



that they 
might 



{'■■ 



I 



rLUPERFKGT. 

^que j^eusse parl-^ that I might 
que tu egsses parl-^ that thou 
mighi*st 
qu'il eQt parl-^ 
'g j que nou« eussioDs 
I ] parl-^ 
H« que vous eussiez 
parl>^ 
qu'ils eussent parl-^ that they 
might 

As all verbs ending in er have the same inflexions and 
terminations as parler, it is an easy matter to coujuffate 
them. It will be observed that the root of the verb (the 
part which is never altered in the different inflections) has 
been separated by a hyphen from the addition (the part which 
ehangres according to the different moods and tenses.^) 
In all verbs of ti^is conjugation, the addition of the infini- 
tive mood, present tense, is invariably er. 

Some of the verbs are spelt in such a manner, that 
the letters of the root, meeting with those of the additi .^ 
would produce a sound different from that in the verb. 
In those ending in cer and ger^ the letters c and g are soft, 



* French grammarians make a distinction between the words 
inflection and termination of verbs, according to which, neither 
of these words can be properly employed to mean the whole 
part of the verb which comes' after the root. But in treating 
of the conjugations and of the formation of the teuses, the 
same authors distinguish the root of the verb, and tbepart which 
is added to it. Then if a thing which is added a id an addition 
are synonymous, the term addition will be found soffieienily 
convenient. 
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not only in the infinitive, but also in all the tenses of the 
▼erb. Now it will be observed that either of these letters, 
e or ^, placed before the hyphen, will, in some circumstan- 
ces, be followed by a or o. 

Therefore, in order to preserve the soft sound to c and g^ 
in verbs ending in cer, a cedilla must be placed under the c, 
when it precedes a or o / and in verbs ending in ger^ the g 
Mot receiving a cedilla, an e mute is placed between g and 
a, or o. Ex. : nova forqons now mangeans. 

The learner will conii^ate, according to the rules that 
have now been given, theirerbsybrcer, to force, and manger j 
to eat. 

In verbs ending in ayer^ oyer and vyer, the sound of two i'# 
represented by y, would be hard in those inflections of the 
verb in which it is foUowed by a mute e. Thus, J*emphye, 
I employ, would be pronounced Xemploi'i'^, (See page 6^ 
on y,) For the sake of Euphony, one of the «'# is taken 
off! by changing the y into t, whenever a mute e follows it 
immediately; as, tPemploie, &c. ^ 

The learner will write on this rule payers to pay, appuyer^ 
to support, and employer, to employ. 

In some verbs, the penultimate sylhible of the infinitive 
ends in e moie -, as, aehe-ter^ to buy, rame-it^, to lead back- 
Now, when you join the additionlo the roots of these verbs, 
which are cLchet — and men — if the first letter of that addition 
be a mute «, two syllables ending in e mute will come in 
succession ; tLB^ja-che'te,je-me-ne, which is contrary to the 
rules of the language.* In that case, the first e must be 
grave. This practice is also extended to the future and con- 
ditional, although the two e*s be at the beginning of the 
word. 

It would be advisable that a uniform method of altering 
the sound of this «, when required, should be adopted. 
But those verbs which end in eler or eUr^ according to cus- 
tom, make their first eigrave, by doubling the I or t. In all 
other terminations, a grave accent is used for that purpose. 
Ex. fappeUe, fachette, je mine^ &,c. 

Write on this rule appeler^ to call, ocAefer, to buy, metier, 
to lead. 

If the penultimate syllable end in e with an acute accentj^ 



* See page 7« on Euphe^y. 



&U VERBS. 

that accent must be changed into a grave one, in the same 
instances. Ex. celer^ to conceal ; revelery to reveal. Ex. 
je die tu reifiles» 

It is useless to give exercises on these rules, as it wiH 
be sufficient for the pupil to write carefully a number of 
these verbs. He will find in his exercises verbs on all 
these difficulties. All those that require an explanation, 
will be found in the second part of this grammar* 

OF THE NEGATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE VERBS. 

All negatiuft and interrogative verbs in French are form- 
ed as already described in oootV and Hre, viz. the negative 
by ne and p(u, and the interrogative by reversing the 
nominative pronoun. The necessity of this arrangement 
is explained by the remark prefixed to the verb parler. It 
only remains to give examples of the relation between the 
French and English verb. 

Observe, that in compound tenses, the auxiliary, alone, 
is put in the nigative or interrogative, as in the ptecedkng 
verbs avoir and itre^ and that the past participle is always 
used last. 

inpOATlVE VEEB8. 

Remark. There are two verbs of the conjugation in er, 
which are irregular, viz. cUler^ to go, and envoyer^ to send ;* 
and as a verb expressing a negation, is here to be conjugated 
throughout, it has been thought advisable to choose one of 
these (a//er, to go) for that purpose, so that the learner will 
have an opportunity to get acquainted with them. {EnvO' 
yer will be conjugated interrogatively.) 

In conjugating the verb aller^ it will be perceived that 
in the formation of its compound tenses, the verb Ure^ to be, 
and not avoir^ to have, is used : and this will be an appro- 
priate place to put in practice the tiird remark on the verb 
to &e, page" 51. 



* Some persons may say, that there are more irregular vef hs, 
viz. POER, io emU an offentioe smell; and tibssr, to weave ; but 
the first (besides it^Jteing banished from polite conversation) 
is now used onty in its regular tenses; and the only irregularity 
•zistinff in tisser^ is in the form.atio9 pf .its past participle l***^* 
which is borrowed from tistrc. 
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VERB Aller^ TO oo, negatively. 
INFINITIVE. 
Pees. Ne pas aller not to go not to be going 

Past." n'Mre pas all^ not to have gone not to have been going 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pees, n'allant pas not going 
Past. all6 gone 

Com. n'^tant pas all^ not to have gone not to have been going 

INDICATIVE. 

peesbnt. 



'Je ne vais pas 
tu ne vas pas 
il ne va pas 
elle ne va pas 
nousn^allons pas 
a vouB n'allez pas 
^ iJs ne vont pas 
^elles ne vont pas 



Ido 

thou dost 
he does 
she does 
we do 
jfou do 
they m. do 
they f. do ^ 



& 

o 



PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

^ Je ne snis pas \ I have "| 

tu n'es pas f all^ m. thou hast 

iln*estpas raJl^e/. he has 

elle n'est pas ) she has 

nous ne som- | %oe have 

[all^sm. y^'^'* 

*"^«"/- theym,hm,e 
they f. have 



mes pas 
voas n'dtes 

pas 
ilsnesontpas 
elles ne sont 



pas 

Je n^allais pas 
ta uVllais pas 
il n'allait pas 
noas n'allions pas 
vous n'alliez pas 
^ils n'allaient p&s 

Je n'^tais pas 
tu n^^tais pas 
il n'^^tait pas 
nous n^^tions pas 
vous n^^liez pas 
ils n^^taient pas 



1 am 
Aou art 
he is 
she is 
we are 
you art 
they m. art 
they f. art 

"9 have 
thou hoit 
he has 
she has 
S we have 

ON) 

I you have 

they va, have 
they f. have 



IMPERFECT. 

/ was 
thou wast 
he was 
we were 
you were d^ 
"* they were 
tluperfect. 

> 1 ; ihouhadst 
y^^^^f' he had 
we had 
you had * 
they had 



f all^8 m. 
^alWes/. 



I did 
thou didst 
he did 
we did 
you did 
they did 

Ihad 1 g 
§ thou hadst ^ 
--he had I | 
% we had [oq 
-§ you had j S. 

iheyhad J ($ 
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TERB8. 



VKBTBftlT DEFINITE. 



e 



Je nVU&i pas 
ta n'allas pas 
il n'alla pas 
noQs n'all&mes pas 
VOU6 n'all&tes pas 
ils n'alldrent pas 



/ did not go 
ikou didsi not g9 
he did not go 
we did not go 
you did not go 
they did not go 



PEETEEIT ANTERIOE. 






§ 



"Je ne fuB pas 

tu ne fas pas 
il ne fat pas 
nousne ftimes^ 

pas 
voas ne fltes 

pas 
ils ne fttrent 

pas 



■ ?alW m. 
' ^alWe/. 



all^sfA. 
allies/. 



Jhad 
thou hadst 
he htid 
ioehad 

you had 

they had 



J had 

thou hadtt 
he had 
we had 

you had 

they had 



J 
OD 



FUTURE ABSOLUTS. 

' Je n'irai pas / thall^ or will 
tu n'iras pas thou thalt^or wilt 
il n'ira pas he shall, or will 

noas n^irons, pas we shall, or will 
voas n'irez pas you shall, or will 
ils n'iront pas they shall, or willj 



I shall, or will 
^ thou shalt,or wilt \ 
the shaU, or wiU < 
o^ we shall^ or will 
^ you shall, or will I 

they shallt or mUJ 



r 

6 



^ Je ne serai pas 
tu ne seras pas 
il ne sera pas 



nous ne serons 

pas 
yous ne serez 

pas 
ils ne seront pas I 



FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

/ shall, or' 
will 
alM m. thou shall, 
'all^e/. or vnlt 
he shall, or 

wUl 
we shall, or 
will 
. all^sm. you shall, 
I allies/. or will 



they shall, 
or will 



I shall, or' 

wia 

thou shall, 

or wilt 
he shall, or 

will 
we shall, or 

Will 
you shall, 

or will 
they shall, 

or will 



«i 



CONDITIONAL. 



s 

OQ 



rRESBNT, 

'Jan'iraispas / thouldj would,' 

or cimld 
ta n'irais pu thou skouldst, 

wotUdstf or couldtt 
il n'irait pas Ke thmM, woyM, 

or could 
nouB n'irioos toe ^lould^ would, 

pas or eouU^ 

TOUB nUriez you should, would, 

pas or could 

ils n'iraient they should, would, 
pas* or could 



I should, would,"] 

or could 
thou shouldit, 
wouldst, or couldst 
^ he shotUd, would, 
& or eould 
.% we should, would^ 
or cotcM 
you shouUi,would% 

or eould 
they should, would, 
o/t could 



I 

I 



a 

G 
9 

8. 
§ 



f Je ne serais 
pas 

tu ne serais 
pas 

il ne serait 
pas 



all^ m. 
all6e/. 



nous ne 
rions pas 



"1 

se- I 



voas ne 
riez pas 

ils ne serai- 
ent pas 



I should, 

would, or 

cvuld 
thou shoiUdst, 

wouldet, or 

eqfuldst 
Ae should, 

would, or 

could 
we shotUd, 

wouU^ or 

could 
„ - you should, 
*. r"*; would, or 
"^^^f- could 

they should, 

would, or 

eould 



n 



lOufuld, 

would, or 

eould 
thou shouldst, 

wouldst, or 

couldst 
he should, 

would, or 

could 
we should, 

would, or 

could 
you should, 

would, or 

eould 
they should^ 

would, or 

eould 



■era pas 
qa'il n^aille pas 
qu'elle n^aille pas 
n'allons pas 
n'allez pas 
qnHls n'ailient pas 



IMPERATIVE. 

do (thou^ not go 
let him not go 
let her not go 
lei us not go 
do (ye) not go 
let than m. not go 



qu'elles n'aiUent pas let them f. not go 

7 



be (thou) not 
let him not be 
let her not be 
let us not be 
be (ye or you) not 
let th&n ra. not be 
Ui them £• not bt 



6S 



yjEKBS. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 



""que je n'&ille that I may 

pas 
que ta n'ftilles that thou mayest 

pas 
qu'il n'aille that he may 

pas 
que nous n'al- that tee may 

lions pas 
que vous n'ai- that you may 

liez pas 
qu'ils n'aiUent that they may 
L PW 



that J may 
that thou mayest 
^ that he may 
'^ that we may 
that you may 
that they may 



5 



quejenesois 

pas 
quetunesois 

pas 
qu'il ne soit 

pas 
que nous ne 

soyons pas 
que vous ne 

soyez pas 
qu'ils ne soi- 

ent pas 



PRETERIT. 

that I may 

9\U m. that thou 
"all^e/. mayett 

that he may 

that toe may 

alMsm. that you may 
^ allies/. 

that they may 



that I may 

that thou 
I mayeit 
^ that he may 

' *^ that toe may 

S that you may 

that they may 



S 
I 

§ 

OD 



mPERFEOT. 

'que je n'allasse that I might 

pas 

que tu n'allasses that thou 

pas mighfet 

qu'il n'all&f pas that he mi^ht 

i que nous n'allas- that toe might 

sions pas 

que V ous n^allas- that you might 

Hiez pas 

qu t Nn*ai;a88ent that tkty might 



that I might 

that thou 

mighftt 

g that he might 

^^ that we might 

p 

that you might 

that Ouymi^ht 



I 



^3 



PLUPBEVECT. 



i 



^quejcnefus- 

sepas 
que tu ne 

fasses pas 
qu'il ne fut 

pas 
que nous ne' 
fussions pas 
que Yous ne 

fussiez pas 
qu'ils ne fus- 

sent pas 



all^ 911. 



all^sm. 
allies/. 



that I 

might 
that thou 

mighVit 
that he 

might 
that we 

might 
that ycu 

might 
that- they 

might 



that I ' 

might 
that thou 

might^tt 
that he 

might 
that we 

might 
that you 

might 
that they 

might ^ 



O? THE ZNTE&ROQATXVB VERBS. 

The verb envoy er^ which httB been selected as an exam- 
ple of the mode of conjugating an interrogative verb, ig 
one of the two irregular verbs of the first conjugation. 
It is irregular only m the future and conditional. The 
other tenses being regular, can be easily formed when 
wanted. 

The interrogative verbs are formed by placing the nomi- 
native pronouns ailer the verb. Thus, the first person, 
present indicative, of all the verbs of the first conjugation, 
which ends in e mute, is followed by a syllable ending in 
e mute. Ex. parle-je, do I apeak? which cannot be 
pronounced. [See page 7, on euphony.] To obviate this 
difficulty, the first emust be isounded. Some grammarians 
have thought fit to mark it with an acute accent, although 
it must be pronounced as ^ ; but, as this mode is not sup- 
ported by any satisfactory arguments, it has been thought 
best to place a grave accent on it according to the general 
rule; as, parl^-je? do J tpeak? 

The final e mute in verbs ending in ayer^ oyer^ uyer^ eievy 
in the verb peser^ &c. occasions an essential alteration in 
the verb ; but that alteration will not take place in the 
first person present of the indicative of those verbs when 
interrogatively used, as then the e ceases to be mute. 

Example. Payi-je ? Do I pay ? and not paie-je. Employ^- 
je? Do I employ? and not empUni-je. Jlppuyi-ie ? Do I 
support? nnd not appuie-je, Appeli-je? Do I call ? and not 
appelli-je^ Acheti-je J? Do I buy ? and not aehetti-je, Pesir 
jK ? Do I weigh, and not piti-je, &c. 
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TERBt. 



The expression, est-ce-que? Uit that? being prefixed 
to affirmative and negative verbs, makes them interroga- 
tive without any other alteration. It is frequently used, 
and is often preferred to the other mode of interrogation, 
which, in some instances, would offend a delicate ear. 

It is preferred, to the^ other method, in the first person, 
indicative present, of all verbs ending in e, for the e being 
made ^rave, as explained above, that person sounds too 
much like the imperfect or preterit definite. Thus we 
say, Ett'Ce que parte? &c. instead of j9ar^;/e, &c. most 
generally used in poetry. Est-ce que is also used when the 
verbs with which the question is made ai;e monosyllables, 
in which case the other method is very awkward. Ex. 
esi-ce que je dors? instetLd of dors-je ? do I sleep? est-ce 
queje mens? instead of mens-je? do I lie? 



fenvoy^-je? 
S I envoies-ta ? 
g I envoie-t-il ? 
S j envoie-t-eUe ? 

envoyons-noos 

envoyez-votM ? 

envoient-ils ? 

envoient-elles? 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

do I send 
dost thousevid 
does he send 
does she send 
do we send 
do you send 
do they m. send 
do they f. send 



am I sending 
art thou sending 
is he sending 
is she tending 
are we sending 
are you tending 
are they m, sending 
are they f. sending 



I 

a, 



PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

ai-je envoys ? have I sent 

as-ta envoys ? hast thou sent 

a*t-ilenvoye? . has he sent 
a-t-elle envoy^ ? hcu she sent 
avons-nooB eDVoye?Aave we tent 

avez-vous envoys ? have you sent 

ont-ils envoy6 ? have they m. sent 

out-ollos enroy^ ? have they f. tent 



hate I been sending 
hast thou been send- 
ing 
has he been sending 
has she been tending 
have we been send- 

ing 
have you been send- 
ing 
have they m, been 

sending 
have they f. been 
sending 



vjiias. 
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^ retovoyaia-je 
S J envoyaiB-tu 
g5 J envoyait-il 

euvoyions-nou8 
envoyiez-vous 
^envoyaient-ils 



a. 

a 



o 



9-' 



.§ 

OQ 



§ 



I 

1 



avai8-je 
avais'-la 

avait-il 
avione- 
nous 
aviez-voas 

avaient-ils 



'envoyai-je 
envoy as-tu 
envoy a-l-il 
envoy&meb-vouB 
envoy ilea- vouB 
^envoydrent-ils 

{"eus^je 
eas-ttt 
eut-11 
efimoB- 
nous 
eutes-voas 
earent-ils 



A 



IMPBRFKCT. 

was I sending 
i€cut thou sending 
was he sendittg 
were we sending 
were you sending 
were they sending 

PLUFBRFBCT. 

kadi 
hadst thou 

Iiadhe 
had we 

Tutdyou 

had they 

rRETERIT OS FINITE. 

did J send 
didst thou send 
did he send 
did we send 
did you send 
did they send 

PRETERIT ANTERIOR. 

hadi 
hadst thou 
held he 
had we 



did I send 
didst thou send 
did he send 
did we ifend 
did you send 
did they send 

had I been sending 
hadst thou been send' 

ing 
had he been sending 
had we been sending 

had you been send' 
ing 

had they been send- 
ing 



hadI 
hadst thou 
had he 
had we 

had you 
had they 



enverrai-je 
enverraa-ta 

enverra-t-il 

enverron»-nou8 

enverrez-vous 

enverront-ils 



had you 
had they 

FUTURE. 

shall I send shall I 

shall thou or toUi shult or wilt 

thou send thou 

shall or will he send shall or uill he 

shall we send shall we 

shall or will you shall or will you 

send 

shall or wUl they shall or will 

send they 

7* 



fS 



tEKbM, 



FUTURE AffTERIOR. 



0. 

i 



S 

^ O 



J 'aurai-J6 
aaras-tu 

aura-t-il 
aorons- 
noas 
aarez- 

VOU8 

auront-ils 



enverrais-je 



enverraii-tu 



enverrait-il 



enTemons-nouB 



enveiriez-voufl 



enverraient-ils 



i 
I 



^aurais-je 



aaraiB-ta 



§ 



< 



^ aarait-il 



aurions- 

noiM 
aariez- 

VOU8 

auraienU 



shall I 
Shalt or wUi 

thou 
shall or will he 
shall we 

shall or wiU you 

shall or will they 

CONDITIONAL^ 

PRESENT. 



shall I have 
shall or wilt 
thou have 
^shaUorwillhe 
I have 
' * <k shall we have 
^shall or wiU you 
have 
shall or will 
they have 






should or cotUd I 

send 
shouldst^, coulist or 
wouldst thou send 
should^ could^ or 

would he send 
should^ or could we 

send 
should^ could or 

wotCld you send 

should,, would, or 

could they send 

FAST. 

should or could 

I 
shouldst^uUst 
or wouldst thou 



should or could " i 

/ 
shouldst^ couldst 
or wouldst thou 
should* could or 

Would he 
should or could 

we 
should or would 

you 
should or would 

they 



«■ 



should^ would 
or could he 

should or could 
wjs 

should, could or 
would you 

should, would or 
could they 



The verb can be 
by placing, as with 
ne, before the verb, 



should or cotUd 

I have 
shouldst^ couldst 
or wovldtt thou 
^ have 
% should^ could or 
^ would he have 
% should or could 
^ we hart 
should., could or 
would you have 
should, could or 
would they have ^ 



I 



formed interrogatively and negatively, 

the negative interroganve vvrb Avoir, 

and pas afler the numinative pronoun. 



▼SlIBB. ^7 

The auxiliary, to do, is used in English. In compound 
tenses the participle past comes last, as usual. 

* n'envoy^-je pas ? do I not send ? 

n'ai.je pas envoy^ ? have I not tent ? 

FORMATION OF THE TSfTSES OF THE VERBS. 

Having committed to memory a conjugation perfectly 
^om beginning to enr?, does not always enable a pupil to - 
nse tbo verb immediately in the proper tense and person. 
Far from this, many pupils are obliged to think of the 
whole tense and sometimes of the whole verb, liefore they 
get the right person. The best method to proceed, is, to 
acquire a perfect idea of the analogy existing between the 
verbs, so that when the pupil shall have become*acquaint- 
ed with the inflexions and terminations of^ the different 
tenses and the way to form them, they will present them- 
- selves naturally to his mind, and give him no further 
trouble. 

Besides the four regular conjugations, there are many 
irregular verbs, which follow no particular rule. By ap- 
plying to them the same method, many tenses and persons 
of these verbs can be found instantly, which will render the 
study of the irregular verbs very easy. But to endeavor 
to learn the verbs, without proceeding in a regular way, 
has always proved, and always will prove, a futile and vain 
attempt. 

Every one who has learned the preceding verbs, must 
have perceived that the termination of several tenses is 
common to all the verbs. 





INDICATIVE. 




COND. 


IMPE- 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


resent 


imp. 


preterit 


future 




RATIVE. 


, pres. imp. 


-^ 


ais 


(ai)-. 


rai 


rais 


— 


e ^e 


... 


ais 


(>")•• 


ras 


raifl 


— 


e^ sse^ 





ait 


W-t 


ra 


rait 


— 


e t 


0Q8 


ions 


mes 


rons 


rions 


9ns 


ions ssions 


ez 


lez 


tes 


rez 


riez 


ez 


iez Biiiez 


ent 


aient 


rent 


ront 


raient 


ent 


ent Meat 



Some of the tenses are formed from others that are call- 
ed, primitive. 
These are the present of the infinitive and present partici- 
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^ pie, the present and the preterit of the indicative. If an ex- 
ample now is taken in the verh jMir/er, it will be found that* 
from the present of the infinitive are formed the future 
and conditional, by adding ai and om. From the participle 
present are formed the three persons of the plural of the 
present of the indicative, by changing aid into om^ ex^ ent; 
the imperfect, by changing ant into ais ; and the present of 
the subjunctive, by changing cmt into e mute. From the 
first person singular of the present of the indicative is form- 
ed the second person imperative, by taking off the pronoun 
je ; the first and second of the plural are alike in both 
tenses, but the imperative does not take the pronouns ; the 
• third person, both singular and plural of the imperative, 
are borrowed from the subjunctive. From the preterit of 
the indicative, the imperfect of the subjunctive is formed by 
changing ai into a^se. 

RiiMARK. Each conjugation is preceded by the explana- 
tion of the formation of the tenses. 

As the irregular verbs are all given in a particular list, 
there is no occasion for giving the irregularities respecting 
the formation of the tenses. 

It has been thought best not to encumber the grammar 
with the compound tenses, as they are a mere repetition of 
the auxiliary verbs, and the past participle. 

If the pupil be very young, it would be well for him to 
write an example of all regular and irregular verbs. 



SECOND CONJUGATION IN TR. 

FORMATION OF THB TBNSES. 

Ind. PKB8. Paniss-ANT nous punissoNs. In p. puniss-ANT je pu- 
ttiflfl-Ais. ^UT. ponir je piini<rai Imperat. je punie, punis. Sub. 
PRB8. puniss-ANT quo je punis8-E. iMP.je puni-s que je puui-ssE. 
INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Pun-tr io punifh to be punishing 

PARTICIPLES. 

FRE8E NT. PAST. 

PvLR'ittant punishing ^nn-i'^-le'/ punithei 
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INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Je pan-i9 Ipuniih I do punish I am punishing 

tu pun-t> ihou punishest thou dottpunith thou art punish- 

ing . 
il pun-t/ he punishes he does punish he is punishing 

nous pun-m- toe punish we do punish we are punish* 

ONs, &c. ing 

IMPERFECT. 

Je pun-mAiB I was punishing I punished J did punish 

tec. 

PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

Je pa n-£8 / punished I did punish 

&c. 

FOTURB» 

Jepun-iRAif I shall or will pun" I shall or will have 

&c. ish been punishing 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 

Je pan-tRAif I should, could or I should, would, or 

&c. would punish could be punishing 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pan-tf punish (thou) do (thou) punish be (tJtou) pun- 

&c. isking 

subjunctive! 



Que je pun-mE that J may punish that I may be pun- 

Sec, ishing 

IMPERFECT. 

Que je pun-issB that J might punish that I might be pun- 
Sec, ishing 

More than 400 verbs ending in tr, are conjugated like 
this verb. 

Write ^mr, to finish, and wmr, to unite. 

The irregular verbs of this conjugation are in a list by 
themselves . 
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VERBS. 



THIRD CONJUGATION IN OIR, 
Remark. As the c is soft throughout the verbs etiding vat 
cevoir, it takes a cedilla when before o or u. 

FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 

Ind. pres. Rec-evANT, rec-evon«. — esr, iis reg-otven/. Imp. 

Rec-evA)<T,je rec-^Ais. Fut. Rec-erotV, je rec-€t;ra*. Imperat. 

Je reg-oif, te^-ots. Subj. pres. Rec-f1;an^ que je reg-otve, 

ef, e, rec-evioTU, mcsr, reg-owen/. Imp. je reg-iM, que je reg-tw^e. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. Rec-efoir io receive lo be receiving 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. 



reC-ffVANT 



receiving 



INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 



PAST. 

ro9-u m. ue f. receiv&i 



Je re^'Ois 
tu rc9-oi» 
ils reg-oi/ 
nous rec-evoNS 
vous rec^evEz 
ils reg-oivENT 

Je rec-etAis 

Je reg-us 

Je rec-ei^RAi 
&c. 



/ receive 
thou receivett 
he received 
we receive 
you receive 
they receive 



I do receive 
thou dost receive 
he does receive 
we do receive 
you do receive 
they do receive 



J am 
thou art 
he is 
we are 
you are 
they are 



'I 



IMPERFECT. 

/ was receiving I received 

PRETERIT INDEFINITE. 

/ received J did receive 



% Idid receive 



FUTURE. 

/ shall, or will receive 



I shall, or witt be receiving 



Je rec-etRAis 



Req^ois 



CONDITIONAL. 

PRES«NT, 

/ should, would, or - / should, would, or could 
cotUd receive be receiving 

IMPERATIVE. 
receive {thou) do {thou) receive be {thou) receiving 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 



que je re^-oivE 
que tu reg-oivES 
qu il reg-oioE 



that I may 

that thou mayest 

that he may 



que nous rec-eviONS that we may 

que vous rec-eviEZ that you may 

quUls reg-oivENT that they may 



that I may 

^ that th^ mayest 
g that he muy 
§- that we may 
^ that you may 
that they may 



fi 



rsRBs* Tl 



IMPBRFKOT. 



^e je rej-uflSE that I might receive that I might be receiving 
&c. 

There are but Hx regular verbs conjugated like recevoir; 
percevoir^ to receive (diities ;) apercevoir^ to perceive ; con- 
eevoir, to conceive ; dtcevoir, to deceive ; devoir^ to owe 
redevoir, to owe again. 

The irregular verbs are placed by themselves. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION, IN RE. 

FORMATION OP THE TENSES. 

Ind. Pre8. Rendani^ nous rend-on«. Imp. Rbndan/, j« rtn- 
daif, FiJT. Rendre, je rendrac. Imperat. Je rends rends. 
SuBj. pRSs. Rendant, que je re^de. Imp. je rendix, que je 
rendisftf. 

INFINITIVE. 

PRESENT. Rend-re to rOider to be rendering 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESBlVr. PAST. 

rend-an/ rendering rend-u mat. rend-ue/em. rendered 
INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

' Je nnd-s * / render I do render I am rendering 

tu rend-# thou renderest thou dost render thou art render- 

ing 
il rend > he render » he does render he is rendering 

nous rend-oNS toe render tee do render toe are rendering 
&c. 

IMPERFECT. 

Jerend-Ais I wat rendering I rendered J did render 

* PRETERIT DEFINITE. 

Je rend-is / rendered I did render 

&c. « 

FUTURE. 

Jls rsnd-RAX / shall or will I shall or will be 

render rendering ^ 
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CONDITIONAL. 

PRSSENT. 

Jerend-RAM / should., could JskoiUd., could 

or would render or would be rendering 

IMPERATIVE. 
tnnd'S render (thou) do (thou) render be (thou) renderir^ 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

<|ae je rend-E that I may render that I may be rendering 

IMPERFECT. 

%ue je rend-tssE that I might render that I might be rendering 

Write on this conjugation the verhs vend^re^ to sell ; 
repondre, to answer ; perdre^ to lose. 
The irregular verbs are placed by themselves. 

OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERBS. 

There are different kinds of vei-bs, as active^ pafsive, 
neuter,. prorMminals and impersonal; but their inflections 
and terminations still follow the conjugation to which they 
respectively belong. 

OF ACTIVE VERBS. 

A verb is called active in French, when it has an objec- 
tive direct. It answers to the English tr^sitive verbs. 
All active verbs take the auxiliary avoir^ to have. 

OF NEUTER VERBS. 

A verb is called neuter, when it cannot be followed by 
an objective 'Jirect. 

Forty-four of more than 600 neuter verbs, take the 
auxiliary to be, etre. 

Th<^ observations which have been made on ftbe verb al^ 
ler^ respecting the auxiliary, must be remembered. 

Those verbs which are marked with an asterisk^ take 
either auxiliary, according to their sense. 
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LIST OF THE VIUTSK TKRBS, WHICH TAKf THE 
TO BB. 
to Umd^ &C. 
to run to 
to go 



AUZILlABlT 



Aborder* 

accourir 

aller 

apparaitre* 

arriver 

cesser* 

changer* 

contrevenir* 

convenir* 

d^camper 

d^c^der 

d^f'hoir 

demeurei* 

descendre* 

devenir 

disconvenir 

disparaitre* 
^happer* 
^choir 
embellir* 

Colore 
entrer 
expirer 
grandir 

R F.MARK. 



to appear 
to arrive 
to eecue 
to change 
to contravene 
to agree 
to decamp 
to die 
to decay 
to stay or 
main 
to go down 
to become 
to deny or dii' ressortir 



intervenir 

monter* 

mourir 

naitre 

partir 

pai-venir 

passor* 

p^rir* 

provenir 

rajeunir* 

redescendre 

re- redeveqir 
reraonter* 
rentror 
repartir 



own 
to disappear 
to escape 
to become due 
to grotp hand 

so me 
to blow 
to enter 
to expire 
to grow tall 



rester* 

r^sulter* 

retomber 

retourner 

revenir 

sortir 

survenir 

tomber 

venir 

▼ieillir* 



to intervene 
to go up 
to die 
to be bom 
to set out 
to attain 
topau away 
to perish 
to come from 
to grow young 
io go down 
again 
to become again 
to go up again 
to come in again 
to set out again 
to go out again 
to stay 
to result 
to fall again 
to return 
to come back 
to go out 
to befall 
tofall 
to come 
to grow old 



Generally, the verbs marked with an aste- 
risk are used in their compound tenses with the auxiliary 
avoir ^ to have, when they merely express an action which 
took place, or will take place ; but they take ttre^ to be, 
when they express the state resulting from that action. 
Tlins I will say vwn frtre a demeur6 en Italie^ if I merely 
express that the action took place ; but I most say, mon 
/r"re est demeurSen Italic^ if 1 mean that ray brother is still 
in Italy, as I then express the state resulting from that 
action. 

OV PASSIVE VSKBS. 

A passive verb is always formed with the auxili|iry ^tre^ 
to be, throughout all the tenses and moods. It expresses an 
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action that the nominative of the verb suffers, without 
expressing what is the agent, unless it is introduced by 
•ome preposition. 

, EXAMPLES. 

Je suis pers^cat^ / am persecuted 

11b farent battus par I'ennenii Thei/ were beaten by the enemy 

An active verb can isilways be made passive. 
EXAxMPLE. 

Cet homme voub blame ; vous Hea That man blames you ; you are 
blam^ par cet homme. blamed by that man. 

This verb requires no other explanation except that the 
agreement between the participle and the nominative must 
be strictly observed. 

OP PRONOMINAL VERBS. 

Generally, a verb is called pronominal when it is conju* 
gated throughout with two pronouns of the-same person ; 
dLS^je meJUUte^ I flatter myself. But verbs of this kind may 
be divided in three classes, viz. reftective^ reciprocals and 
pronominal. However, for convenience, the word prono- 
mincU will, in the course of the work, be used for either of 
these three kinds of verbs. 

OF REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

A verb is reflective, when the action it expresses is per* 
formed by the agent upon himself, as in the above example. 
Je me JlcUte, I flatter myself It may be easily perceived, 
that the English pronouns, myself, thyself, himself, herself, 
ourselves, &c. are expressed in French, as if they were 
the personal pronouns, me^ thee^ him, her, us, &c. Their 
place is determined by the rules on the personal pronouns. 

OF RECIPROCAL VERBS. 

If the action be performed simultaneously, by several 
persons, against one another, the verb that expresses it is 
called reciproccU. Ex. nous notu aimons, we love each 
other. This verb has no singular, and is conjugated as the 
plural of a reflective verb. If the sense of the sentence 
be doubtful, the words Fun, Vautre, les uns, les autres^ one 
another, should be added to the verb. 
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(0 be repenting 



£z. notw nous aimons Pun I'autre. we love each other. 

Verbs called pronominal, are those which take the double 
pronoun, without any necessity ; as, Je me repent, I repent. 

These different kinds of verbs are all marked in diction- 
aries by the pronoun *«, or *' being prefixed to the verb. 

Tllis pronoun is used in the third person of these verbs 
and answers for himself, herself, and themselves, A longer 
explanation of it would now be useless ; but the learner 
may be told, that another pronoun of the third person 
would not answer, as it would then appear to represent 
.another person. If you say t7 le Ume, instead of il se lotte, 
you entirely change the meaning of the sentence; for the 
first means, he praises him ; the second, he praises himself. 

These verbs take the auxiliary tire, to be, and have the 
pronouns added to them in the same manner ; as, se repen- 
Hry to repent. 

CONJUGATION OF A PRONOMINAL VERB. 

INFINITIVE. 
rRESENT. Se repentir to repent 

PARTICIPLES. 
repenting 
repented 

INDICATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

^Je me re- / repent I am 

pens 
tu te re- thou repentest thou art 

pens 
il se re- he repents he is 

pent 
elle se re- she repents she is 

pent 
nous nous we repent we are 

repentons 
vous vous you repent yim are 

repentes 
ils 86 re- they m, repent they m, are 

penteni 
el 1 68 86 re-, they f. rejjent they i, are 

penten^ 



PRESENT, se repentANt 
PAST. repenti m, -ie/. 



i\ 

B 
in 



I do 

thou doest 
he does 

^ she does 

^we do 

* you do 
they m. do 
they f. do 



'% 
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e 
p 
o 
eu 
S 



' Je me suis 1 
tu t'es f repenti m. 
ils'est rrepentie/. 
elle s'est } 
nous nousl 
Bommes | 

YOUB TOUS I 

^es Irepentistn. 
ilsfiesont frepenties/. 

elles se I 
sont J 



FKETERIT DEFINITE. 

/ have 
thou httst 
he hat 
the hat 
we have 



you 



have ' §. 

a. 



they m^ 
have 

they f. 
have 



^ 



I have '^ 
thou hatt 
he hat 
the hat 
we have 



you have 

they m. 

have 
theyf. 

have 



3 



^1 

» - 

I 



Je me repentAis 
kc. 

Je m'^tais repenti 
Je me repentiaJi 
Je me serai repenti 



IMPERFECT. 

Iwat repenting 

PLUPERFECT. 

/ had repented 



I repented I did repent 



FUTURE ABSOLUTE. 

I thalU or will re- 
pent 

FUTURE ANTERIOR. 

/ thall^ or will have 
repented 

CONDITIONAL. 

PRESENT. 



I had been repenting 

I thall^ or will be re- 
penting 

I thalU or will have 
bun repenting 



Je me repentlRAis 


I thouldy would, or / thould, wouldy 


or 




could repent could be repenting 


Je me serais re- / thould^ would, or / thould^ wouldy or eoiUd 


penti eould have repented have been repenting 




IMPERATIVE. 


Repens-toi 


repent Qhou) do (<Aoii) be (thou) 
repent 




%vt% se repente 


let him repent let him be 




qu'elle s^epente 


let her repent let her be 


^ 


repentons-nouB 


let lu repent let w be 


■§ 


repentdz-vous 


repent do (ye) be (ye) 


' E. 




(ye or you) repent 


1 


qu'ils se repentent 


iet them iii. re- let them m. 




pent be 




fio'elles se repent- 


let them f. r<- let them f. 




ent 


pent be j 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESBNT. 

que je me repents that I may repent that I may ht repenting 

IMPERFECT. 

que je me sois repenti thai I may have re- that I may have 
pented been repenting 

PRETERIT. 

i|ue je me repentissB that I might repent that I might be re- 

penting 

PLUPERFECT. 

que je me fusae repenti that I might have that I might have 
repented been r^enting * 

The pronominal verb se repentir, which, resperting its 
inflexions, is an irregular verb of the second conjugation, 
has been selected as a model for all reflective, reciprocal 
and pronominal verbs, as they are all conjugated in the 
same manner. 

All verbs which take the pronoun se or »' in their infinitive 
are conjugated like se repentir^ concerning the arrangement 
of the pronouns ; but their inflexions and terminations fol- 
low the conjugation to which they respectively belong by 
the termination of their infinitive. 

PKONOMINAL VERBS IN THE INTERROGATIVE Ofl 
NEGATIVE. 

When these verbs are interrogative or negative, they 
are formed in the same way as all the preceding verbs. It 
must be observed that the negative ne must be placed be- 
fore the objective pronoun, in order that this pronoun shouM 
be immediately before the verb, according to the rule. 
EXAMPLES. 

* NEGATIVE. 

Je ne roe promdne pas / do not walk 

Je ne me suis pas promen^ / have not walked 

The imperative of the negative pronominal verb, is ac- 
cording to the general rule, 

ne te flatte pas ? do Qhou) not flatter thyself 

qu'il ne se flatte pas let him not flatter himself 

ne nous flattens pas let us not flatter ourselves 

ne vous flattez pas do not flatter yourself or yourselv^ 

quails ne se flattent pas let them not flatter themselves 

INTERROGATIVE. 

me punis-je ? do I punish myself? 

have I punished myself? 
8* 
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lie iD'apergois-je pas : 
ne lue suin^je pas aper^a f 



INTERROGATIVE AND NEOATIYC* 

do J not perceive ? 
have I not perceived ? 



Write the verb se rappelevy to recolJect, afGrmatively; 
»*habiller, to dress one's self, negatively; 8*ivanouir, to 
faint away, interrogatively ; and se rendre^ to surrender, 
interro-nega ti vely . 

Should the French verb be reflective, the English verb 
must be conjugated throughout with the pronouns myself, 
thyself, &c. 

In the verb 9*en aller^ to go away, a derivative from aU 
ler^ the word en, which signifies /nwi hence^from thence^ is 
throughout the verb placed immediately before; as, Je 
m'en vait, I go away ; Je m'en suU alU, I have gone away* 

The imperative is used thus. 



ra-t'en 

qu'il s^en aille 

alions-Dous-en 

allez-vous-eo 

^a'iis 8*en aillent 

■e t'en va pas 
qa^il ue s'ea aille pas 
ne nous en allons pas 
ne vouB en allez pas 
^uHIb ne s'eo aillent pas 



AFFIRUATIVE. 

go (thou) away 
let htm go away 
let us go away 
go (t/e or you) away 
let them go away 

NEGATIVE. 

do (thou) not go away 
let him not go away 
let tu not go away 
do (ye) not go away 
let them not go away 



OF THE IMPERSONAL OR UNIMPERSON AL VERBS* 

These verbs are thus called, because they express ac- 
tions that are not performed by men. They are only 
used in the third person of the singular. The English pro- 
noun, ity that precedes them, is expressed in French by iL 



il pleut 
il iieiee 
il grdle 
il tuDoe 
il edftire 
il i^hle 
ild6g6l6 
il tirrive 
il Bied 
llmeauei 



itrairu 

it tnowM 

it haiU 

it tkundvri 

ii lightena 

itjieaet 

ilthamg 

it kapptiu 

it u btcuming 

it if uTibte^ming 



il bruioe 
11 importe - 
il semble 
il parai 
11 suffit que 
il convient 
11 s'ensuit que 
11 e^t k propos 
11 Taut 
il y a, lie. 



- it drizzlrs 
it matlen 
it seeiru 
it appean 
it >t|^e« 
it btcomu 
itjollows thai 
it is prop- r 
it it i.ecesuary 
thtre i» or ore 
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Like all the other verbs, their infjpxione will follow the 
)H)nj(igatlon to which they belong* 

They take the auxiliary avoir^ to have, but the vrrb^- // 
mrrive^ it happens, aad II t'entuit^ it follows that, are used 
with Hrt. to be. 

Some impersonal verbs, requiring particular explana- 
tions, will be placed in a chapter appropriated to that pur- 
pose* 

OF THE iRRIi^GUXiAR VERBS. 

Some French verbs are irregular in their inflexions and 
terminations. They will be given in separate lit^ts. 
. The learner will recall to his mind the formation of th^ 
tenses of each conjugation, and their inflexions and termi- 
- nations. (See page 67 and 68.) 

It will be observed, that all tenses of a regular forma- 
tion have been excluded from the lists. 

1st Rem A KK. When the future of a verb is of an irre- 
gular formation, the conditional has the same irregularity. 
Its termination only is different. 

2d Remark. The feminine of all participles past, can 
be formed, when wanted, by adding a mute e. ^ 

3d Remark. When the participle present of |k5verb 
ends in yant^ the y^ which preci'des the termination,ti#pre- 
served in all the tenses and persons formed from that par- 
ticiple ; but it is changed into i before a mute e, according 
to the general rule. 

4th Rfmark. In some of the following verbs, the first 
person present of the indicative eiids in e mute. This t 
will be made grave in the interrogative ; as, Cueti/e-Je ? De 
I gather ? CouvHje ? Do I cover ? It is better to say, 
Est ce queje Cueille ? EH-ce que je couvre ? — (See the re- 
narks on the verb envoyer^ page 64.) 

5th Remark. Verbs marked with an asterisk {*) are 
those which are conjugated in their compound tenses with 
the auxiliary etre^ to be. 

Those preceded by se or s* are pronominal. (See the 
verb se-repeniir^ page 75.) 

6th Remark. The dash — which is used in the listi 
stands tbr the hoot of the verb. - 

N. B. It will be recollected that the two irregular verbs 
of the first conjugation, aller^ to go, and envoyer^ to seod^ 
are conjugated at length, page59 and 64. 
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3. Dftpartir, to divide ; repartir (*) to set out again, 

4. Gonaentir, to content ; pressentir, to foresee; ressentir, to 

resent, 

5. Desservir, to clear the table. 

6. Ressortir, (*) to go out again. 

7. Rou vrir, to open again ; entr'ouvrir, to half open ; couvrir, 

to cover ; racouvrir, to cover again ; decouvrir, to dis- 
cover 
8 & 9. Have no derivative. 
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DERIVATIVES OF THE ABOVE. VERBS. 

1. RehomlVir , to boil again. ' 

2- Accourir, * to run to; concounr, to concur ; discourir, 
to discourse ; encourir, to incur ; parcourir, to run 
over; recourir, to have recourse ; secourir, to assist. 

3. S'enfuir, to run away. 

a. S'enqiieiii, to inquire; requerir Jo request, 

7. AGCuejB4|, to receive^ to entertain; recueillir, to collect. 

^. Tress^nlr, to starts to leap, 

9. S'abst^nir de, toabstain ; appartenir^tofee/oTig*/ contenir, 

to contain ; detenir, to detain ; entretenir, to entertain; 
maintenir, to maintain; obtenir, to obtain ; retenir, to 
retain ; soutenir, to uphold. 

10. Circonvenir, to circumvent ; contrevenir, ia contravene ; 
convenir,* to agree ; convenir, to suit ; devenir,* te 
become; disconvenir, to deny; iritervenir,* to inter- 
vene; parvenir,* to attain; prevenir, to prevent, to 
warn; proven ir,* to proceed ; revenir,* to come back ; 
survenir,* to befall, 

IRREGULAR VERBS OF THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Binir, to bless, has two past participles ; the regular bSni^ 
benie. blessed, and an irregular bmit, b^nite, used for hal- 
lowed or holy; tL8, pain b^nity hallowed bread j eaubSnite, 
holy water. 

Fleurir, signifying to flourish, has its participle present 
irregular,, and makes fiorissant^ and, in the imperfect, flo- 
rissait a.nd Jlorissaient. • 

Hair^ to hate, is pronounced in two syllables, as the i is 
marked with a diaresis; but the following persons are spelt 
and pronounced as a compound vowel : Je hais, tu kais, 
il halt, I hate, thou hatest, he hates, and the imperative 
hah. hate {thou.) 

Faillir, to fail, is only used in the compound tenses, or 
in its preterit definite ; ViS.fnifailH^jefnllis, 

CnnqiieHry to cnnqu^iv; the same as/a»7/ir. Ex. j'ai 
conqins.je conquis. 

Our, to hear ; the same ^lb faillir. J'ai oui^fouis, 

VHir, to clothe, is only used in its compound tenses ; 
as. j'ai vcttt, or repl-aced bv ihe v.Th hibi'^r. 

G'Hr, U) lie, i< in .»b-olrtte vorh; hut still used in this 
case : Ci'gct, here lies, on uiouumental inscriptions. 
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able, I can^ I may. Thou art able, thou cat%9t, thou mayeit, 
&.C. Thus the past tenses will answer for / was able^ 
I cnuld, I might, &.C. 

In the first person, present, indicative, petuc cannot b« 
used interrogatively. The word puis is then employed, 
puis-je? am I able? can I? may I? 

This verb is also used as follows : puisse-je ! may I ! 
puisse-tu ! may est thou ! puisse^t-il ! puisse t-elle ! may he ! 
may she ! puissions nous ! may we! puissiez-vous ! may you ! 
puissent'ils J puissent-elles ! may they ! 

IF An explanation of the use of this verb, savoir, will be 
found after the verb connaitre, to know, an irregular verb 
of the fourth conjugation. 

** The verb valoir includes both to he and worth, and 
corresponds throughout to the verb to be, followed by the 
word worth. 

ft Vouloir requires a long explanation, which will bo 
found in the second part of this work. However, it may 
be used now for the verbs to he willing, to want, or to with. 

The imperative of this verb veuille, veuillons. veuil/ez, is 
▼ery often used, and corresponds to the English expres- 
fiions, be so kind or so good as to, or let its be so kind or 
so good a>s to. It is generally followed by the uord bien, 
and is the exact translation of the English imperative 
please, which cannot be translated by the verb plaire. Ex. 
veuillez bien m^Scouter, please to listen to me. 

DEaiVATIVES OF THE ABOVE WORDS. 

1 . Se rasseoir, to sit down again. 

2. Emouvoir, to stir up, to move, to touch, to soften ; pro- 

mouvoir. to promote, 
%. Revoir, to see again; enirevtyir, to have a glimpse of. 
9. Equi valoir, to be equivalent to. 

Echoir^ to fall to, to expire, is only used in commercial 
business, for notes, bills, &c. and only in the following in- 
stances, // 6choit, it expires ; il ^cherra, it will expire ; 
il echerraii, it would expire ; and in compound tenses with 
the auxiliary to be ; as, il est Schu, &c., it has expired, &c. 

Dechoir^ to decay, is how obsolete, anfi is only used some- 
times in compound tenses ; as,^'e suis d^rhu, I have decayed. 

Seoir, to become, to be fit, is only used as in the follow- 
ing sentence : celavous sied bien, or maL that becomes you 
well or ill ; cefa lui si^Sra^ or si^rail bien, or maly that will 
•r would become him, well or ill. 
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f^ pUoiBi but we say, iHl vatu plait, if »< or ihaip\eMe» 
you. It is the same with the expressions, if be or she 
pleases, if we or they please, &.c» 

f The difference between the two verbs iavoir and con' 
naiire, both representing the English verb to know, is this r 
Savoir is used for things that we have learned, and there- 
fore^ cannot be connected to persons- Connaitre is used for 
pel*|ons or things, when we mean that we are acquainted 
witn them, or that we have seen them. Ex. Je aaii 
ma Ugotij I know my lesson, because I can say that I have 
learned it ;» and Je connau votreoire, I know your father* 
for I have not learned him, but I akn acquainted with him. 
ConnaU^ez-ffout ce portrait? Do you know that portrait? I 
have not learned the portrait, but I am acquainted with it, 
I h|ve seen it. Thus, b^ analogy, as we can learn a thing 
instlLnily, while a certain time is required to become ac- 
qui^nted with it, the verb iavoir is used when the thing to . 
wh^h it refers is present ; kb, Jene tau pa* sHl est sorti^ 
I do not know if he has gone out. Generally speaking, 
§onhartre is used for a thing that you have not learned, and 
MWfir in every other instance. 

In English, the verb to know^ is generally followed by how, 
when it precedes an infinitive. In French, that word is 
very seldom used. In these circumstances^ to know is ex- 
pressed by savoir. Ex* Savex-vout danser ? Do you 
know how to dance ? 

II JfaHre answers both for the verb to he and for the word 
horn, and exactly corresponds in all its tenses and persons 
to the same tense and person of the verb to hey followed by 
the<'W9rd horn, 

.* \ DKRIVATIVI8 OF THE ABOVE VERBS. 

1. D^eoudre, to unsew ; recoudre, to §ew again. 

3f. Remoudre, to grind again, 

Obs. Smoudre and rSmoudre, to grind, to grind agaii, 
(knives) are now ebsolete ; we use aiguiser, to whet, or 
repatser, to set. 

4. Apprendre, to learn ; d^sapprendre, to unUam ; com- 
prendre, to understand ; entreprendre, to undertake ; se 
m^prendre, to mistake ; reprendre, to retake^ to reply ; sur- 
prendre, to surprise. 
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S. Abattre, to pull down; rebattre, to abate ; rebattre, to 
becU again ; combattre, to fight ; debattre, to debate, 

9. Admettre, to admit ; commettre, to commit ; com- 
promettre, to expose j to compromise ; se demettre, to put 
<f^ of joint, to resign ; ^mettre, to emit ; omettre, to omii ; 
permettre, to permit ; promettre, topromw^ ; remettre, to re- 
place; soumettre, to subject; transmettre, to transmit; 
s'entremettre, to intermeddle, 

7. Corrompre, to corrupt ; interrompre, to interrupt. 

8. Poursuivre, to pursue^ to prosecute ; s'eQsuWre, to ensue^ 
(impersonal.) 

9. Revivre, to remve ; aurvivre, to survive, 

10. Complaire, to comply with; d^plaire, to dup/ecwe. 

12. Contrefaire, to counterfeit; d^faire, to undo; re- 
defaire, to undo again; refaire, to do again; aatisfliirey to 
satisfy ; surfaire, to 6jrac<. 

13. Distraire, to divert; extraire, to evfracf ; rentraire, 
to finedraw ; soustraire, to substraet. 

(The verbs distraire, ^c. are used but in the future^ 
eonditional, and compound tenses.) 

14. Apparaitre, to appear; comparattre, to appear; difl- 
paraitre, to disappear ; reparaltre, to opipear ograin. 

16. MeconnaUre, to ditfoiDn, to forget ; reconnaltre, to 
recognize, to acknowledge, 

16. Accroltre, to increase ; decroitie, to decrease; recrot- 
tre, to g'roto again, 

17. Rena!tre,* to fte bom again^ to (< rsnived^ to spring 
tip, , 
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. prNire, to foretell^ are entirely conjugated like dirty to 
say. But in the second person plural of the present 
indicative and imperative, they make dinx instead of 
dites ; as, viru9 corUredUez^ &c. 

6. Oirconscrire, to circutMcribe; d^crire, to describes ins* 
crire, to inscribe ; prescrire, to proscribe ; recrire, to 
v>rUe ctgcdn : souscrire, to subscribe ; transcrire, to trasi' 

scribe. 

7. Elire, to elect. 

8. Sour ire, to smile. 

9. ReboirOy to drink ctgain. 

The following verbs, although they are not derivatives 
from REDuiRE, to reduce, are conjugated like this verb. 

Conduire, to conduct ; construire, to construct; cuire, to 
eook; dMuire, to deduct ; detruire, to distrust; enduire*, to 
do over, to lay on vfiih ; induire, to induce ; instruire,' to 
instruct; introduire, to introduce ; reconduire, to reconduct; 
reconstruire, to build again ; recuire, to neat (metals ;) s6- 
duire, to seduce; traduire, to translate. 

All the following verbs are conjugated like joiitdre, to 
join^ although they are not its derivatives. 

Adjoindre. to associate ; astreindre, to astringe ; atteindre, 
to cUtain ; ceindre, to gird ; conjoindre, to join together ; 
contraindre, to constrain^ to compel ; craindre, to fear ; d6- 
joindre, to disjoin ; d^peindre, to depaini ; deteindre, to 
lose its colour ; disjoindre, to disjoin, to paH ; enfreindre. 
to infringe, to transgress ; enjoindre, to enjoin, to charge ; 
eteindre, to extinguish, to put out (fire ; ) etreindre, to bind 
elose; femdte, to feign ; oindre, to otn^ ; peindre, to paint : 
plaindre, to pity; ratteindre, to catch again ; rejoindre. to 
join again; repeindre, to paint again; restreindre, tore* 
strain; reteindre, to die (to tinore) again; reteindre, to ex* 
tinguish again ; teindre, to die (to tinge.) 

IRREOULAB VERBS OF THE FOURTB CONJUOATIOlf. 

Absoudre, to absolve, and dissoudre, to dissolve, are con- 
jugated like risoudre, but they have neither preterit in- 
dicative, nor imperfect subjunctive. Their past participles 
are absous, absoiUe^ dissous, dissoute, 

Vaincre^ to conquer, to vanquish, has its present parti- 
ciple vainquAKT^ and the past vaincu^ preterit vainquis^ 
The other tenses have a regular formation, but the preiMt 
and imperative are obsolete. 
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CofitMUfMre, to convince, its derivative, is not m^d i^ 
the same tenses which are generally exprt seed by the pas- 
sive way ; voua tifg 'convamcUy we convince yua. 

Brairey to bray, is only used when speaking of asees, 
and in the following tenses and persons : // brmt^ Usbraienif 
il brairay ils braironiy ii brairmty Ua brairaient, 

Forf dirty to trespass, and maifairey to do ill, are only 
nsod in the infinitive or in the pabt participle, /o}/a»<, mat- 
fait. 

Repatre^ to feed, to bait, is conjugated like para' <re. 

Lulre^ to shine, and rtluire^ to glitter, are conjugated 
like reduire ; their past participles are lui and re/w, and 
their preterit ind. and imperfect sub. are not in use. 

J^mre^ to hurt, is also conjugated like ridmrt ; its past 
participle is fwi ; it has all it» tenses. 

FrivBy to fry, has its past p&rticipleyW/, and is only used 
in the future and conditional, which are of a regular forma- 
tion, and in the compound tenses. The tenses that are want- 
ing are supplied by the verb fairey prefixed to the infinitive 
frire ; as, y« J^fritey I /ry, / get fried, 

Ctorcy to close, has only the past participle elos^ and the 
future and conditional, which are of a regular formation. 

Enclorey to enclose, its derivative, is only used in the 
•ame tenses. 

Erlorey to blow, speaking of flowers, is only used in the 
third person, and in the following tenses : ind. pres. il icht^ 
iU icloierUy the future and conditional, which have a regu- 
lar formation, and its subjunctive qu*il eclose, qu'iU iclo- 
setU. Its compound tenses, which are formed with Stre^ 
are. much usedl 

Accroire is only used in the infinitive, and preceded by 
faire; tL9^faireaccroire^ to impose upon credulity. 

Poindre, to dawn, is only used in the present and future 
of the indicative; as» ilpaUU^ ilpaindra. 



CHAPTEIt Vm. 

OF THE FARTirrPLE VREPOSITK^N, ADVERB, CONJUNCTION, 

AND T <E IN rERjEC I ION. 

OP TDK PARTICIPLK. 

The participle is a part of speech which partakes of the 
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pfapemes both of an adjective (as it generly peifoma ita 
functions) and of a verb (as it has its eignifica'tioo.) 

This, part of speech will be explained in the second part 
of this grammar/ Howeven it can be said here, that when 
an English participle present, comes after a preposition, 
it is in French expressed by the infinitive, except the pre* 
position be en, in. 

OF THE PREPOSITION. 

The preposition, (so called from being prefixed to the 
Word which it go vernsl serves to connect words wilh one an- 
ether, and to show the relation between them. 

Various explanations of the preposition will be found in 
the second part of this grammar. Two observations only 
will be made here. 

The word which comes aAer a preposition, is called the 
objective to that preposition. Ex. ce iivre est pour man 
pert. That book is for my father. Monplre is the objec- 
tive of the preposition pour. 

English prepositions govern the present participle, bat 
French prepositions govern the present of the infinitive. 
Ex. sans parler, vbitlumt speaking. 

Many English verbs are followed by a preposition which 
determines their sense ; as, to go out. U* come im, to meet 
WITH, to take OFF, &c. These verbs and prepositions are 
generally translated in French by a word that answers for 
both ; as, sortir^ entrer, rencontrer^ 6ter, &c. There are 
some, however, afler which the preposition is expressed. 
It is only by consulting dictionaries, that these distinctions 
may be found out ; but as there are prepositions that are 
to be omitted, and about which the learner might be doubt- 
ful, it has been judged proper to mark these in italic is 
the following exercises : 

OF THE AOTERB. 

The adverb is a word which is joined to a verb, an adjec- 
tive, and sometimes to another adverb, and which servea 
to modify these parts of speech, and to express some cir- 
cumstances respecting them. 

The French adverbs, except when thev are interroga- 
tive, are always placed after the verbs, and in compound 
tensf?s, either bpf()re or after the auxiliary. 

Almost all English adverbs ending in ly^ And formed 
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from an adjective, generally correspond to a French ad- 
verb ending in ment^ and also formed from the correspond- 
ing adjective. Ex. present, presentement, present, j9r««en//y. 

Although this part of speech is fully illustrated in 
the second part of this work, and its different kinds tho- 
roughly explained, yet a remark must be made here on ad-' 
verbs of quantity, and a list of them placed here. 

Adverbs of quantity require the preposition de to come 
afler them, ^s it will oe seen in the following list : 

A LIST OF TUB ADVERBS OF aUANTITT. 

j^fmuch CombiendeJjf^"*"*^ 

a I many I how many 

I ^ very much ta,„t de \ *® ^^^ 

g j a great deal of \ 9o many 

o [agreatman^ autant de ^ ^ °' ''^ '"^'^ 

( a» or «b many 

too mtieh (used in comparison.']) 



trop de \ 



too many 



assez de enough 



pen de {'?''* plus de more 

l fcuf moins ds lest 

gu^rede J ^'^ « ^W'* . 
• I but a few 

OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

The conjunction is a word, which serves to connect 
words and sentences together. 

There are various kinds of conjunctions, which require 
a longer explanation than can be ^iven in this first part. 

The word that, when a conjunction, is always expressed 
by que. 

OF INTIRJSCTIONS. 

Interjections are words, which serve to express a sud- 
den emotion of the mind. Almost every feeling has an ap- 
propriate interjection. 

EXERCISE. 

•N THE FARTXCIPLC8, FEBPOSITIONS, ADVBEBS AND INTEBJE«« 
TIONB. 

Your master will not leave you, without explaining to you 
Ml these rules. The general abandoned the army, but only 
after having tried all his means. She seldom goes there with- 
•at giving them your compUmeats, I wiU certainly pay yov« 
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if I receive that money. He has often shown me those books, 
bat he^eidom lent them to me. He will not faithfully (1) keep 
his promises. 1 do not think that your brother will forgive 
your faults, if you do not give him your word, (2) that you will 
not offend him for the future. (3) Why do you sing ? How are 
you? Alas ! I am not well. Ho ! my dear friend^ do you think 
that I will betray you ? How did they persuade you,? Hea- 
vens ! am I not unfortunate? Oh ! forgive my boldness, and 
I will be forever grateful and submissive. 



After the pupil has advanced thus far, I have always 
found it beneficial to allow him to write, occasionally, ex- 
ercises of his own composition. To give him facility, how- 
ever, in doing this, he should be familiar with the verbs. 
It is desirable that the sentences should be short, and con- 
tain little else than the difficulty whicf^ the learner wishes 
to overcome. 

It is principally with the gallicismB that this method will 
be found useful. 



(1) garder. (2) parole./. (3) avenir. 



PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THB SUBSTANTIVES. 

Some substantives are used only in the singular and 
others only in the plural* This peculiarity arises from 
their being scarcely ever wanted in these respective num- 
bers. They are generally the same both in English and 
French. 

The following words, which often occur in conversatioM, 
are in different numbers in the two languages. 

avoine» ting. oats, plar. 



ting* tmimmm, plur. 

d^combrei, plur. rubbith^ ting, 

^pinards, plur* tpinage, sing, 

fun^railles, plur. funtral^ sing. - 

immondices, plur, filth, sing, 

progr^s, plur. progress^ sing, 

conseils, plur, adviee, sing, 

cheveuz, plur. hair sing. 

The two last, though generally used in the plural, often 
occur in the singular number. 

COMPOUNl) NOUNi. 

French compound nouns are formed by two or three 
words either joined in one word or connected together by 
a hyphen ; as, gentilhomme, nobleman ; chien-marin, tea-dog. 
They do not always correspond in the two languages as 
well as in the above example. Some English compound 
mouns are rendered in French by single words, and single 
words by compound nouns. 

JBx. Pompier, fireman petit-m^ttre, dandy 

libraire, bookseller eau-de-vie, brandy 

cahier, sopy or tBriting'book perte-huilier, ca«/*r, Ike. 
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There i« no other help than a dictionary to find theai 
eut ; as for those of the first example, they will not give the 
least difficulty. We will then only treat of the French 
oompound nouns, whether they correspond with the English 
or not. 

But there are many instances of English compound 
nouns expressed in French by separate words. New rules, 
fixing their arrangement and showing how to distinguish 
them, will be found with the articles. 

9W THB FOaMATION OF TBB PLURAL OF THB FRBNCH OOMPOVNB 
NOUNS. 

When a noun is compounded of a substantive and aa 
adjective, they both take the sign of the plural ; as, tin 
gerUilhomme^ a nobleman ; des gentUshommeay noblemen. 

When a noun is compounded of two substantives, uni- 
ted by a preposition, the first only takes the sign of the 
plural; as, /*arc-e»-rte/, rainbow ; des arci-en-ciel, rainbows. 
When compounded of a preposition, er a verb and a 
substantive, the substantive alone is put in the plural ; a8« 
un entrB'Sol, a low room, between two floors; ungarde-fou^ 
(rails on bridges;) pi. des erUre-ioh, des garde-fous. 

If compounded of two words, the nature of which does 
not permit them to be changed, it never takes the sign of 
the plural ; as, pcuie-parloui, watch key, or watch keys ; 
paue-pasae, legerdemain, &c. 

Some elliptical compound nouns, in which the plural sense 
falls on neither of the words, do not require any alteration 
in their plural, such as tite-d-Uie^ private conversation be- 
tween two persons, &c. 

Generally, the nature and signification of the compound 
words rule the orthography of the plural and even of the 
singular. 

EXERCISE. 
Why do you give my oats to your horses ? The ancestors of 
that man left him their gold and silver. My sister lost her 
scissors yesterday. When did you carry out (1) that rubbish ? 
Tour spinage is not fresh. Will you go to that funeral f 
They will take away (2) the filth of that alley. Tour progress 
is slow, but solid. They did not despise my advice. That 

(1) emporter. (2) enlever. 
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young ladj (1) has a beautiful face ; her eyea ate blue, aad 
bar hair is dark. (2) Your brother-in-law gave two beautiful 
kites (3) to our well beloved nephew. The merchant's store 
has been robbed by three men. They had the blacksmith's 
false keys. Those dandies (4) went into the hall, but they 
were not free-masons. (5) Shut the sky-lighU. The Tartars 
always form the scouts (6) of an army. The ripiers will ar- 
rive to-morrow evening. You have ten warming-pans in the 
house, why did you not warm my bed? They arrested the 
travellers, because they had not their passports. The soldiers 
drew up (7) the draw-bridges, and the game-keepers (8) did 
aet enter. My silk-worms will completely succeed. (9.) 



CHAPTER n. 

OF THE ARTICLES. 

In all languages, all equivocal expressions must be care- 
fully avoided, and particularly in the French, which is dis- 
tinguished by its clearness and perspicuity. In French, 
the extent of the signification of every substantive used in 
a sentence, ought always to be determined by some pre- 
ceding word, and if there is no word to perform that office, 
an article should be used for that purpose. 

Therefore, the French article will not only be consider- 
ed a« a short word placed before a siAstarUive^ to indicate its 
gender and number^ but also as a word which determines 
the extent of its signification. 

A new plan has been adopted in this grammar, which 
reduces the numerous difficulties on that part of speech, to 
a general principle, which will be explained and developed 
in this chapter. 

All learners who have attempted to make themselves 
acquainted with the grHmmatical rules of this part of 
speech, must perceive the groat difficulty of this subject. 
The obscure and unsatisfactory manner that it has been 



(1) demoiselle. (2) noir. (3) cerr-volant. (^^yin^^tog^.) (4) 
petit-fnattre. (6) franc-niagon. (6 ) avant-coureur. (7) levw« 
(8) garde-chasse. (9) r^ussir. 
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treated by Mr. Levizac in his comparative table, and 
other distinguished grammarians, indicates the necessity 
of pointing out the true principles of construction on whicn 
this part of speech depends. 

GENERAI. PRINCIPLB. 

A substantive can only be used in a sentence, in one of 
the three following modes, viz. 1st, to denote a whole 
species of things, or a class of things ; as, MiiN u subject to 
death; birds^^; great men are scarce; blue birds are 
pretty^ &,c. 2d. To denote a part of the species, or some 
individuals of the species, without any choice ; as, / have 
witse; i>:iveme some briiad ; xeveraZ ladies ; twenty vol,' 
L.AHS, ^c. ; and 3d. To denote a part of a species, or some 
individuals of a species, with a pi^culiar determination ; 'as, 
the WINE of that BOTTLE tV good^ but that beer u very 
bad ; your father is here^ &c. 

In the first instance, the substantive is used in a gene- 
ral sense, in which case it ought to be determined by the 
article /e, la, /e«, although the English word takes no article. 

Ex. fhommeest sujet a la m-orts man is subject to death ; 
LEs oiseaui volenti birds fly ; les grands hommes sont rares^ 
great men are scarce. &c. 

In the second case, the substantive has but a partitive 
nense, and must be determined by the partitive article,* 
whether it is expressed or not in English, unless there be 
some other word which performs the office of- an article, 
as in the latter of the following sentences : 

Ex. nPai DU vin, I have wine ; donnez mot du pain, give 
me some bread ; avez-vous de L'eau, have you any water? 

Un humme, a man ; aucuw homme. no man ; chaque per- 
sonnel each person, every person ; plusikurb dames, seve- 
ral ladies ; toute personne, any person ; difeerens livreBy 
different books ; divers joumaux, various newspapers ; 
UN, deux, trois, cent, mille hommes^ one, two, three, 
hundred, thousand men. 

In the ttilrd case, the substantive is always determined 
by some words which correspond in the two languuges. 



* See the partitive article, page 24. 
10 
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either the definite article le^ la, let, or any of the demon- 
fttratiye or possessive adjectives. Ex. Le vin c?e cette 
hotdeille est bon ; maU cbtte hierre est tris mauvaise, the 
wine of that bottle is very good, but that beer is very bad ; 
voire p^re est id, your father is here. 

The two following general rules are corrollories from 
the above principle. 

GENERAL KULE. 

1. In French, a substantive which is not determined by 
any other preceding word, must be determined either by a 
definite or a partitive article, whether that article be ex- 
pressed or not in English. 

A method how to distinjruish these articles will be found 
in this chapter; and the few cases in which they might be 
•ntirely omitted will be explained in the observations. 

2d. When an article is expressed in English, it must be 
translated in French, by its corresponding article. 

Observations. As this is laid down as a general rule, 
and as one of great importance to the learner, some illus- 
trations will be given here on certain points that might be 
considered exceptions, although on closer examination it 
will be perceived that they depend upon the same prin- 
ciple. Those illustrations may appear long ; but nothing 
must be spared that will enable the learner to comprehend 
elearly the rule. Many examples are introduced that do 
not present any difficulty, but it has been thought useful 
to put them in opposition to others. 

There are some instances in the French language in 
which the article can be altogether suppressed. 

1. In an emphatic and animated style, and when many 
substantives come together. 

£x. Citoyens, Strangers, ennemis, peuples, rois, empereurs, 
le plaignent et le reverent. Citizens, enemies, strangers, people, 
kings, emperors, pity and respect him. 

It will be remai*ked that if in this arrangement the arti- 
cle is omitted before substantives, it is to impart elegance 
and force to the style. Still, even in this instance, the 
article might have been used, according to the strictest 
rules of grammatical propriety. 

S. A substtative does not admit the article when it i» 
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ti3ed M an apostrophe or interjection, as it is determined bj 
tlie intention of the person who speaks. 

Ex. Soldats ! loyez fermes. Soldiert ! bejirm. 
But if the substantive is used to call a parent or relation, 
it ought to be determined by the possessive adjective. 

Ex. Mod pdre ! ma fille ! Father ! daughter ! 

EXERCISE. 
The river carried away houses, flocks, trees, brid|pes, &c. 
General, officers, soldiers, all resisted with an admirable intre- 
pidity. 'Nations ! praise the Lord 1 Men ! celebrate his glory ! 
Sinners, tremble at his voice ! O eternal, thy clemency is 
great, and thy goodness infinite. O king of the earth and 
heaven, protect us. O celestial father, pardon my faults, and 
accept my repentance. Why do you not speak, brother John ? 
Are you sick ? Sister Mary ! have you my copy-book f Fare- 
well parents, friends, mountains, dales, woods and streams \ I 
leave you, perhaps, forever. 

3. A word used as a title in writing, or in books, is 
considered as the proper name of the thing, and takes ne 
article. 

Ex. Grammaire Fran9aise, composition, 

A French grammar, the componiiifn, 

4th. The names of the days, when used to indicate 
time, either past or future, iu which case they perform the 
functions of adverbs of time, require no article; it is the 
same with the names of the months. They are considered 
as sufficiently determined by their own meaning. The En- 
glish prepositionin, whichoflen precedes the latter is al- 
ways expressed by en, but on is omitted with the former, 
which take the article when not in the above case. 

Ex. Je serai la lundi, / will be there on Monday ; Je parti- 
rai en D^cembre, / will set out in December ; Je vais sonvent aa 
th^ditre le jeudi, I often go to the theatre on Thursdayt. 

EXERCISE. 
I will go out on Tuesday because I shall return that book on 
Thursday, and I wish to reassume my studies in September, i 
will show you how we put our titles in our French copy-books. 
The dictation ; the French verb ; the letter ; the composition, 
the parsing ; a list of the irregular verbs. 1 will show you the list 
•f your father's books, Voltaire's romances, Boilsau's poetry. 
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Franklin's essays, Funeral orations of Flechier, Amusing Fables, 
a Theorical and Practical Grammar of the French tongue. 
I am sure that your uncle will not go to Baltimore in July this 
year. How do you spend (I) your week ? I generally study 
on Monday ; I ride (2) on Tuesdays, and go to see my friends 
on Wednesday or Friday. 

6th. The words monsieur (pronounced meuneu,) mes- 
Heurg^ madame^ mesdames^ niademoiaelle^ meademoiselles, 
require peculiar attention. 

These French words have in English several corrc«- 
ponding words. 

Ex. Monsieur Smith mister Smith 

monsieur Jean mcuter John, 

monsieur ! Sir ! 

messieurs Brun, frdres, M. M. Brown, brothers. 
messieurs ! gentlemen ! messieurs ! 

madame Blanc, mistress White 

niadame, madam! (a married lady.) 

mesdames, ladies! (in general) 

mademoiselle, miss, (any lady who is not 

married.) 
mesdemoiselles, young ladies, (when there is 

none of them married.) 
When those words are preceded by ati article or adjec- 
tive, they drop the possessive adjective which is at the 
head of the word, except monsieur and messieurs, which 
always retain the possessive adjective. They have also a 
different meaning. 

£x. un monsieur, le monsienr, ' ce monsieur, 

a gentleman, the gentleman, that gentleman. 

mon monsieur, votre monsieUr, &.c. my master, your mas- 
ter. Sec. are sometimes used familiarly, 
des messieurs, les messieurs, ces messieurs, nos messieurs. 
some gentlemen, the gentlemen, these gentlemen, our gentletnen. 
une dame, la dame, cette dame, votre dame, &e. 

a lady, the lady, that lady, your lady, &c. 

It is the same now with the plural of dame, lady, and de- 
moiselle, young lady, both in the singulai* and the plural. 
These words, monsieur, madame, Si,c. are used in polite 



(1) Passer. (2) Monter a cheval. 
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eonveriation before nouns of title, when that title keeps 
the place of the name of the person ; and also, before the 
word designating some one of the family of the person to 
. whom you speak. 

Ex. monsieur le comte messieurs les deputes 
the earl the deputies 

mad. la marquise, &c. monsieur le docteur, 
the marchioness^ &c. doctor^ &c. 

monsieur votre pdre madame votre epouse 

your father your wife 

mesdemoiscUes vos soeurs, &c. 
your sisters. 
EXERCISE. 
I will go to that ball with two ladies, and I think that th«y 
will receive me. A gentleman of my acquaintance went y«8- 
terday to Brooklyn, and met, in the steam-boat, your father 
and sister. I have been introduced (1) to that gentleman ; he 
was with his lady. How are you, doctor? 1 am very well, I 
thank you, sir ; but how is your mother ? young ladies ! I hope 
that you will not forget these important things. Where are 
you going to place your ladies? Those gentlemen will give 
them their seats. A young lady was singing that song last 
night (2) at my father^s house. The lady who spoke to yoa 
yesterday, was this morning with the young lady who has sent 
you her album. Do you wish to go to London ? Tes, captain, 
I will go in your ship, and those young ladies will accompany 
me. Did you meet a lady or a gentleman ? 

6. Proper names of men require no article, when they 
are sufficiently determined by the word itself. 

Ex. Phocion ^tait Pami d" Alexandre, 
Phocion was the friend of Alexander, 
But should you want to express any particular person^ 
having the same name, or should the proper name be pre* 
ceded by an adjective, the article must be used to make the 
determination complete. 

Ex. L* Alexandre du nord, The Alexander of the north, 
Le jeune Pierre, Young Peter, 

7. A name of dignity or title must be determined by the 
article /e, la, les, although followed by the proper name, im 
which case it is omitted in English. 

Ex. Le General Washington. General Washington, 



(1) presenter. (2) hier soir. 
10* 
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EXERCISE. 
C»8ar was a great captain. The name of that man is Aq- 
irew ; but he is not the Andrew who had been my servant ; 
that Andrew has gone t» Rome with that Peter, who was his 
intimate friend. Marshall Lannes was the friend of General 
Bonaparte. Young Louis was poisoned in h:s prison. Queen 
Mary was celebrated and unhappy. King Richard went 
to the Fioly Land. Admiral B. was the victim of his enemies. 
King Alfred expelled the Danes. Doctor Johnson was the 
author of the Rambler. Cardinal Woolsey was too ambitious. 
I spoke to CoIoi>el James before the battle. Major N. an- 
nounced to me the death of General Wolf. 

8. Proper names of cities , take no article, except a very 
few, the name of which is derived from common substan- 
tives. 

Ex. Paris, Londres, Le Hivre. Parii, London, Havre. 
Proper names of empires, kingdoms, states, and the four 
quarters of the world, take the article le, la, les, when it 
is spoken of the whole country. 

Ex. La France est un pays d^Hcie ux, 
France is a delightful country. 
But it is omitted if the idea is limited to a certain part 
of the country, in which case the following remark will 
be applied : 

The prepositions to and in are translated in French by 
«n, before the proper names of empires, kingdoms, &c. 
while they are always expressed by a before the name of 
. a city. From is rendered by de.* 

Ex. Je demeure k Paris ; il va en Italic ; il vient de Dublin. 
Hive in Paru ; he goes to Italy ; he comes from Dublin. 
Names of mountains, rivers, winds, and many islands, 
and distant countries, are always used with the article. 
Ex. Le V^suve, le Gauge, Taquilon, la Corse, 

Vesuvius, the Ganges, the north wind, Corsica. 
We also say, in some circumstances, Le mont Visuve. 
U montpamass^, le fieuve du tage, &c. 



* Th^re-is another instance in which the aiticle may be 
omitted. Th« rule is extensive in its application, and will be 
spoken of hereafter. 
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EXERCISE. 
Italjr is the g^arden of Kurope. France is separated from 
Spain by tbe Pyienees, and from Italy by tiie Alps. Europe 
is boanded on ( I) the north by the Frozen ocean ; on 4he south 
by the Meditterraiiean sea ; on the east by Asia, and on the 
west by the Atlantic oc«an. The principal rivers are the fVol- 
ga^ the IJon^ the Boristhtrus, in Muscovy, the Danube^ the 
Rhine^ and the Elbe, in Germany ; the Vistula, in Poland ; the 
Loire, the Seine^ the Rhone, and the Garonne, in France ; the 
Ebro, the Tagus, and the Douro, in Spain ; the Po, m Italy ; the 
Thames and the Severn, in England; and the Shannon, in Ireland. 
The principal mountains are the Dame Fields, between Norway 
and Sweden ; Mount Crapel, between Poland and Hungary. 
The Pyrenean mountains between France and Spain, and the 
Alps between France and Italy. The west wind (2) arrives to- 
wards the middle of the day and tempers the heat of summer. 
My father is gone to Havre ; he had some business in France, 
and will live (3) two months in Paris ; then he will go to London 
with my uncle who resides in Edinburgh and will send him his 
sons. If you go to Italy, I will accompany you. Perhaps I shall 
go to Martinique or to Havana. 

9. The following observations may, also, with propriety, 
be introduced here. The prepo&iiion to is expressed in 
French by de before nouns expressing alliance, conaa/r^uini' 
ty, &c.; in short, whenever it may be in English expressed 
by of'm. the same circumstances. 

Ex. Le G^n^ral Eugene, fr^re General Etigene, brother to 
de la Reine. the ^ueen. 

To is also translated by de before a proper name of coun- 
try or city, when preceded by the word roa4i or way. 

Ex. Nous eommes sur la route We are on the way to London, 
de Londres. 

EXERCISE. 
Mr. John, brother to your neighbor, was with Miss Jenny, 
niece to General W. Do you not think that Mr. Henry, perfu- 
mer to the princess, is very rich ? The heir to the crown of Por- 
tugal was the Prince of Brazil. I am a friend to Colonel Jan.es' 
sons. We went to Philadelphia, where we found the way to 



(1) a. (2) Zephyr* (3) Demeuier. 
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Charleston. I will go to Jamaica in the eteam-boat. They 
were 6a their road to Albany. She knew the path to her cot- 
tage. 

10. When one substantive is used after another, and they 
both represent the same person or thing under a different 
appellation, the second is considered as sufficiently deter- 
mined by the first, and requires no article, whether there 
be one or not in English. Their connection is even so in- 
timate, that the second is used as an adjective to the first> 
which entirely determines the suppression of the article* . 
Ex L'Empress^, com^die. 7%e Busy^hody^ a comedy, 

Connaissez-voUR Monsieur Pierre, Do you know Mr, Peter^ the 

Tailleur ? Tmlor? 

Satume, pdre de Jupiter. Saium, the father of Jupiter, 

The same rule would be observed should the two sub- 
stantives be separated by the verb etre^ to be, or devenir^ to 
become, to turn^^^re /aity to be made, and others of thir 
kind, since with these verbs both the preceding and follow- 
ing nouns are merely the same person or thing under a dif- 
ferent appellation. 

Ex. Alexandre ^tait fils de Philippe, 
Alexander was the son of Philippus, 
II eHt tailleur, he is a tailor. 
Ces hommes sont Strangers, These men are strangers^. 

EXERCISE. 
We assisted at the representation of the Misantrophe, a co* 
medy by (1) Moliere. Mr. Smith, a merchant, is very sick. I 
■elected several pieces; Cinna, a tragedy, The soIdier^s Return, 
a song, and- Waverly, a novel. My uncle is a bookseller, and his 
son is a poet. Miss M., the daughter of the constable, was 
here yesterday; she is a singer. That man is an Italian and his 
wife is a German ; he is a Catholic and she is a Protestant. Her 
sister is a widow and her brother-in-law a bachelor (2 ) My 
brother is a captain but. he will be made a colonel. Juno was 
the sister of Jupiter. I am the son of Isaac and the brother of 
Esau. . Queen Blanche, the mother of Saint Louis, was very 
pious. Indians! we are Englishmen, but you are soldiers, and 
you will respect our misfortune. We are mothers and we easily 



(I) de. (2) Gar^OB. 
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forgive the faults of our children. Tfiey will become orphans by 
the death of their father. Frederick forg^ot a moment that he 
was a philosopher and acted as a monarch. Kings oAen forget 
that they are men. 

When there is no connection between the first and se- 
cond substantive, the article will be prefixed to the latter 
substantive. This occurs in the following instances : 

1st. When the second substantive, instead of being the 
■arae object as the first, expresses some imaginary being, 
or some other object that we compare to the first, the arti- 
cle is then required. 
Ex. Get homme est un Hercule. TTiat man is a Hercules 

Cet demoiselles sont deb '7%ete young ladies are beauties, 
beautis, 

!^nd. When the second noun is followed by another word 
to which it is restricted, or by some propositions of which 
it becomes the subject, or accompanied by an adjective that 
qualifies it. 

Ex. Jean est un homme d'un John is a man of a great merit. 
grand m^rite, 
Mr. Pierre est un tailleur Mr. Peter is a tailor teho works 

qui travaille trSs-bien, very well' 

Mon fr^re deviendra an My brother will become a great 
grand po'ete^ poet. 

Remark. In an emphatic style the article may be sup- 
pressed in the last instance, although it is not wrong to 
use it- ^ , 

Ex. Jl fut bon pdre, bon ^poax. He was a good father ^ a good 

husband. 

EXERCISE. 
Bayard was a hero. Tour creditor is a Turk, since he prose- 
cutes you thuH. (1.) That woman is a fury, and her husband a 
Socrates. That poor little girl is a lamb, wh> enduies your ill 
treatment with an incomparable sweetness. The ministers are 
vampires who suck the blood of the nation. I am an unhappy 
merchant, ruined t)y the la^t war. I am a Spaniard of an il- 
lustrious family. Edward was an unfortunate prince. C^'wr 
soldiers will be heroes since our generals are Turennes. That. 



(1) Ainsi. 
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young man will become a remarkable painter ; his brother ie 
already a<i excellent sculptor, and his father was an architect 
renowned for his great genius. 

11. Respecting sentences, constructed with the verb to 
be, when used in the third person, and having a personal 
pronoun for its nominative, sls heit a general, the follow- 
ing remark should be made. 

Sentences of this kind may be expressed in two different 
ways. 

// est giniraU or (Test un giniral. 

In the first of these examples, which falls under the 
10th observation,* the word ^^w^ra/, is a mere adjective 
to the pronoun i/, which supposes that the person repre- 
sented by the pronoun is well known, or has been 
made known. In the second, the word gen&ral, preceded 
by the article ^», \§ a substantive which expresses by itself 
both the person and the quality, and does not require that 
the person should be known before ; the word ce or c\ 
is a demonstrative adjective, which points out the person. 
Thus, if I only intend to mention some distinctive charac- 
teristic of an individual who is known, I will say il est 
gSnSral ; but if I speak of a person who is not known, and 
to whom I wish to give a name by the title of general, I 
should say, Cest un ginSral. 

This will become more intelligible, if it is compared to 
an Euglish sentence of a similar construction. My servant, 
speaking of his father, will say : II est charretier^ he is a car- 
ter; but if I ask him who knocked at the door, he will 
answer in English, it is a cartman^ and in French, c'est un 
charretier. In the former instance I know the person he 
is speaking of, but I do not in the latter. 

The only difference is, that in French those sentences 
are more frequently used than in £uglish, as will be seen 
under the head of the verb^tre, to be. However, in order 
to assist the learner in determining which of these ways to 
ohoose, the following rules must be observed : 

The English personal pronoun, he^ she, or they, is ex- 
pressed in French by the demonstrative adjective ce or c',, 

* Se« the example, il est tailleur ? is he a tailor ^ 
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ftnd*the following substantive preceded by the article 
whenever we wish to designate an individual profession or 
Other distinctive characteristics, by his title, instead of hit 
proper name. 

It is important to remark, that when the word ce or c' is 
used-, it always requires that the article be expressed be- 
fore the following noun, because the word without an arti- 
cle, should be considered as an adjective, and this would 
be improper, as there is no other substantive in the sen- 
tence ; and by a similar principle, \^ hen the following nouii 
is preceded by an article, according to any of the foregoing 
rules, it requires that the nominative pronoun, if there be 
one in the sentence, should be expressed by ce or c'. 

EXERCISE. 

I wish to know that gentleman. He is a Frenchman, and h« 
will speak French to me. I will introduce you to that lady ; 
she is a widow and her sister is a nun. She Is an accomplished 
woman, and my brother has assured me that she is an excellent 
musician. Mr. P. is here ; have you not spoken to him ? That 
name is unknown to me. He is a merchant from Savannah. 
Oh! yes, I think he is a particular friend to Mr. J. He is a man 
who receives all bis countrymen with a rare goodness. Is ha 
not a German .' No, sir, he is a Spaniard. Peter has lost all bis 
money, but he is a fool, because he has really been robbed by 
those men. He is a gambler and I think that he deserves that 
little punishment Do you not perceive that man who is pass- 
ing before that house ^ No, sir. He is the painter who has 
drawn my sister's likeness. Why do you not speak to thosa 
ladies.' They are Italian. No, sir, they are French. The gen- 
tlemen who brought (1) them here spoke English to my wife, 
but they are Spaniards. 

12. Before we pass definitively to the general rule, a last 
•bservation is indispensable. 

The indefinite article a or an is expressed in French by 
tlie definite article Ity la, les, before nouns of measure, 
weight and purchase. 

Ex. Trois sous la livre. Three eentt a pound. 

When speaking of time it is rendered by the prepositiom 
par, without an article. 

Dix piastres par semaine. Ten dollars a week. 

(^) Amener. 
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EXERCISE. 

He will work in your shop for fifly cjents a day, but bs 
wishes to have ten dollars a week in two or three months. I 
will not give you my cheese for ten cents a pound. The butcher 
asked me seven pence a pound for his veW. My father goes to 
Boston 'Six or seven times (1) a year, and does not spend in his 
journey three dollars a day. I will give you three lessons a 
week. I will not buy these oats if the man has fixed the price at 
fourteen shillings a bushel. That silk cost me five shillings a 
yard. I bought those books for six cents a volume He sells 
his wine for two francs a bottle. Those engravings are cheap 
at ten cents a piece. » 

The definite aiticlea or an is suppressed in French after 
the exclamatory pronoun, what; as, what a beauty! quelle 
beauU ? with the pronoun such, it is placed before instead 
of being after. 

Ex. Such a man, Un tel homme. 

An exercise on these phrases will be ^iven with these 
pronouns under the head of indefinite pronouns. 



APPLICATION OF THE GENERAL RULE ON THE 
ARTICLE. 

Any substantive that will not fall under any of the prece^ 
ding exceptionSvWill be used according to the general rule. 
As it is said in that rule, ihat the article ought to be de- 
finite or partitive, a tnethod will be given here how to dis* 
tinguish them. 

Rule. The definite article is prefixed to a noun which 
is understood in a general setife, and means the whole spe* 
cies, or a class of individuals of the. species, or some defi- 
nite part of the species, but always in the general sense. 
Ex, L'Or est. pr^cieux, Gold is precious (gold in general,) 

J'aime les chevaux gris, / l^ke grey horses Cin general,) 
Les mauvais livres sont Bad books are dangerous (bad 
dangereux, books in general.) 

(I) Foia. 
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-The partitive article is used before a noun which menna 
some part of a species, some individuals of a class, some 
;parts of a deinitive kind. It is therefore used when the 
partitive article 8oma,oT any is expressed or can be under- 
stood in English. 

■Ex. Du pain ot du fromage Bread and cfieete composed our 
conaposdrent notre dinner. 
diner. 

The learner will easily understand that our dinner was 
composed of some bread and some cKeeae, and not with 
all the bread and cheese in the wt>rld. 
J'achetterai des chevaux / will buy grey horses (some 

gris, grey horses.) 

II a de la bidre ezcellente. He has excellent beer (some 

beer.) 

Thus, by analogy, if I had the two following sentences to 
translate : / blame imprudence^ he h(is courage, I would 
say, Je bldme Vimprudence; II a du courage. In the first 
instance, I blame imprudence in general ; any thing that is 
imprudent ; there is no imprudence that I do not blame. 
In the second, he has not courage in general, but his own 
eouragCy for should that word mean all that is couragey no 
body but he would have courage, 

EXERCISE. 
Misery is the consequence of crime. Friendship is the tie (1) 
•f society. Give praise to merit and contempt to vice. Actions 
arc the proofs of intentions. Soldiers have bread and meat. 
Sleep is the image of death. A wise man desires to distinguish 
trath from falsehood. That child has bread and butter ; bat 
have you given him cider and water .^ I praise courage out I 
blame rashness. If you go to*the battery, bring me some pies, 
for I like sweetmeats and cakes. Bread and water were sny 
food for (2) three months. I hate idleness. The king protects 
innocence. The president defends liberty. I shall repress iitso- 
lence. Have patience and you will succeed 3.) That lady 
will acquire here gracefulness and amiability. Do you buy 
books and pamphlets P I will give you glasses, knd you will'tast* 
our wine. Skill is very useful in this world, but audacity very 



(i) Lien. m. (2) Pendant (3) R^ossir. 
11 
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»ften succeeds, while merit remains unnoticed. Do you cat 
strawberries ? No, madam ; I am eating mulberries. I thought 
that you did not like fruit. Yes, I eat fruit two or three times 
a week. We will buy buttdr to-morrow, but *we will weigh 
the jar before, because the grocer often givQs us six pounds in> 
stead of seven. I iind your beer very good ; but after all 1 pre- 
fer cider. 

Remark. The following expressions might perhaps pre- 
sent some difficulty. It will be observed, however, that 
they always take the article in French, according to the 
general rule, viz. at churchy to churchy a i'eglise ; at mar- 
ket, to market, au marche' ; to auction, ail ai«c<ion, d. I'encan ; 
at school, to school, & Tecole ; to war^ a la guerre, and other 
expressions of the same kind. 

To prison, or in prison, is 'generally translated by en pri- 
son; to bed, preceded by the verb to go, is expresst^l by the 
verb se coucher, to lay down, as, he goes to bed, ii va se 
eoucher. 

The article, according to the general rule, is always pre- 
fixed to these expressions of time : next year, last year, 
month,week. L'annee prochaine, I'annee passee le mois 
prochain, la semaine dernidre, &e. 

But the names of months and days^o not take the article 
according to the rule, page 99. 

EXERCISE. 
I was at school this morning before my sister. I bought these 
books at auction, but I will not carry them to school, because 
they would be soiled. My mother will go to church next week, 
but she is not well to-day. She was sick last year. We will 
go to the country next month. Did you not go the hall last 
Monday? You mean last Tuesday? Yes, I did go, and I 
will go to the theatre next month. The constable took (1) him • 
to prison. Why does he go to bed now ? I will go to England 
next year, because our partner will arrive from London next 
September. 

Remark. The use of the definite article is now tho- 
roughly explained ; but some difficulties remain on the 
partitive article, which will be treated of in the following 
rules* The learner will observe, th^t, as these rules relate 



(1) Mener. 
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specially to the partitive article, they mast never be applied 
to any substantive which is used in a general sense. 

RULES ON THE PARTITIVE ARTICLES. 

The partitive article is expressed in French by the prepo- 
sition de, alone, without /c, la^ /«*, when it conies immedi- 
ately before an adjective or before any adverb followed by 
an adjective. 

Ex. j'ai de bon papier, / have good paper, 

nous achetteroDS de bonnes plames we will buy good pent* 
Elle a de tr^s-belles robes, she has very handsome 

dresses. 
Without alluding to the numerous observations of many 
f rammarians on this subject, we shall consider this as a 
mere exception to the general rule, or rather as one of the 
rules on the partitive article. All reasonings, the object of 
which is to compare the French language to itself, must 
be unsatisfactory to the English pupils. 
•^ N. 6. In the following exercises, instances, both of the 
definite and partitive article before an adjective, must be 
intermixed, so as to oblige the learner to distinguish them. 

EXERCISES. 

Why would you not buy good apples ? Why would you eat 
bad fruit ? My cousin wears handsome dresses. My sister has 
excellent silk, and she is going to make beautiful aprons. He 
related to us frightful stories. The opinion of ancient Philoso- 
phers waa different firoro the sentiment of modoro philosophers. 
A simple Crown (1) is, in that happy region, the reward of good 
actions. I accompanied on Monday night some very amiable 
ladies. That man has true friends in this country. He does not 
owe large sums ; but he has unmerciful creditors. We per- 
ceived at a great distance high towers and large trees. Span- 
iards wear large hats and long swords. That man has wick- 
ed children. I read the wot ks of good authors. The consequence 
of great passions is the blindness of the mind and the corrup- 
tion of the heart. She has received I ich presents, but she has 
done (2) great services. 

Remark. These expressions, des petUs-mattrcs^ dandies ; 
desdeiux-JUs.aons-inAo.w; des bcurrelie/s, basso-relievos, &c. 
are not exceptions to thisi rule, because those words' are 
compound nouns, in which the adjective becomcis a part of 

(I) Couroune. (2) Rendre. 
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the substantive itself, and cannot be considered as an ad- 
jective. 

Some grammarians pretend that in the singular number 
both the preposition and article are to be expressed before 
a» adjective when it is alluded to some particular kind of 
the qualified substantive. Thus they say, 

De la hrmne biere good beer (eome good beer I allude to.) 

De bonne bidre, good beer (in general.) 

Whether this distinction be useful or not, I do not pretend to 
decide. However, as it depends entirely on the intention of 
the person who speaks, no exercise can be given on it. At 
all events it is more prudent for the learner to use merely 
the preposition de, without the article. 

Rule. After a negative verb the partitive article is ex-, 
pressed by the pTreposition de, alone, without le, la, les. . 
Ex. Je n*ai pas de livres. I have, not any books. 

But should the verb be interrogative and negative to^ 
gether, then the partitive article wopld follow the general 
rule, and be expressed as usual. 

Ex. N*avez-vouB pas dec amis ? Have you not anyfrie^f f 

N. B. "Sometimes an English negative verb is expressed 
by the negative no placed between the verb and the follow- 
ing substantive, buj the French verb must be put in the ner 
gative in the same way as above. 

Ex. Je n^ai pas de livres. / have no books. 

EXERCISE. 

I will not buy any fruit this year because fruit is unwholesome. 
And I have eaten no cherries to-day. Have you not eaten some 
strawberries^ Will you not give him some commission for 
Pittsburg? No, Sir, I will give him no letters, because I have 
no busmeas with that country. Has he not obtained favors from 
the king ? I have written no exercise to-day. Will you not 
write some verb for to-morrow ? Yes, but I shall not write any 
composition, because I have no time. She did not sing French 
songs yesterday. Did she not sing Spanish ballads? They do 
not sell jewellery in that store. Do they not sell rings and neck- 
laces? Your sisters do not wear black hats. Have you not 
been gathering flowers ? I want no meat to-day, because 1 am 
not very well. My father has no servant. That captain hlte 
Aft crew. That boek seller has no Freneh books. 
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GENERAL RULE ON THE USE OF THE PAR- 
TITIVE ARTICLE. 
There are instances in which the partitive article is en* 
tir ely omitted ; this happens when a word in a partitive 
sense comes after the preposition de^ either governed by 
the preceding word, or required to connect the two bub- 
stantives together. 

Ex. plein cl*«au, full of water, 

une marque de vertu, a mar k.9f virtue. 

The reason of this rule is very simple. The prepositioa 
. de is, in these phrases, strictly necessary to connect the 
words together, and cannot be suppressed by any means. 
Then, if the partitive article be prefixed to Ihe following 
word, it would produce a disagreeable repetition of the 
word de ; as, 

plein de de Veau ; une marque de de la vertu. 

It may be said that one de could be easily suppressed ; 
that is true. But if the de suppressed be the first one, the 
words would have no connection ; as, 

plein de Teau une marque de la vertu 

full some water a mark tome virtue 

If the second de be suppressed, the article would cease 
to be partitive ; as, 

plain de Peau une marque de la vertu 

full of the water a mark of the virtue 

Therefore, to obviate this double inconvenience, the ar- 
ticle is omitted. 

Grammarians attribute to another cause the suppression 
of the article. They say that the word is used in an inde- 
terminate sense, and therefore roquires no word to fix its 
determination. We will, in going on, examine this 
opinion. 

The different rules on this article will corroborate each 
other. 

The partitive article can succeed any other prepositions^ 
even d. En^ in, and sana^ without, ac^ excepted, for reasons 
which will be hereafter explained. 

Ex. Avec des dames with sofne ladies, 

pour de I'argent for some money, 

a des enfans to some children. 

11* 
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N. B. The prepositions with and about, which are gov* 
erned by maay verbs, participles, or adjectives, are gene- 
rally expressed in French by de. 

It is to be obsei ved, that if the two words can be con- 
nected either by the preposition de^ or any other, the parti- 
tive article will be omitted if de is used, but expressed with 
any other preposition. 

Ex. Ces fruits ^taient coa verts db paille. 

Ces fruits ^taient cou verts avec de la paille. 
' These fruits were covered tviih straw. 

This will prove that the article is suppressed on account 
of the preposition de, and not because the word is undeter- 
minate. For, in both sentences, any one will see nothing 
but fruits covered with Hraw, and I do not know how the 
straw should be more determined in the latter than in the 
former example, since their meaning is exactly the same. 

The rule of the partitive article, suppressed after de, is 
genera], and can be applied in all sentences in which of, or 
any other preposition, translated in French by de, is used 
in English, and also if de is required in French and not ior 
Hnglish. 

EXAMPLES, 

Vous me parlez toojours de choscs agr^able^« 

You always speak to me of agreeable things, 

Donnez inoi de Tor an lieu D'argent, 

Oive me gold instead of silver. 

Je vous ai beaucoup d 'obligations, 

/ have many obligation* to you 

General Remark. Should the preposition de govern 
several substantives, it must be repeated before every one* 

application of the above rules. 

As adverbs of quantity govern the preposition de, the 
words which follow, will be written after that preposition 
without an article. - 

Ex. Jai beauoqjDP de livres. Ihave many books. 

£'^», much, many, by an exception which cannot be ex 
flaint' 1, requires both 'r.o preposition anci article to be ex- 
pressed after it; 9LB,inende la peine, much trouble. 
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Plusieursy several, being an incefinite pronoun, and able 
to deteroiine the substantive by itscll*, must not be placed 
amongst the adverbs of quantity, nor be used with the parti- 
tive article^; as, pluneura pertonnes, several persons. 

Jamais^ never, which requires the verb to be in the ne* 
gative, is followed by the preposition de. when it is before a 
substantive ; as, 

Je n^ai jamais d^argent. / never have money. 

The negative adverbs no more^ not any more^ dre ex- 
pressed by plus de^ when followed by a substantive. 

Asiez^ enough, is in French prefixed to the* substantive, 
as all adverbs of quantity ; as, voub avex tusez d'argent, you 
have money enough. 

EXERCISE. 

How many cbiidren have you? I have not many boys, bat 
I have several girls. I do not owe you bo ojuch money. Givs 
me a little wine with much water. Do you wish to eat a few 
apples f Tbey had no more bread. The princesses have very 
handsome jew^^ls with many diamonds. 1 saw so many persons 
in that room that I was frightened. I will spend less money, 
and I will buy more books. How does he join so much pride 
to so much ignorance f How much paper do you consume in a 
day f That actress has a better voice, but she has less success. 
You give me too many potatoes and too much beef, 1 never 
shall eat so much meat. Have you enough bread r Yes, sir, but 
I have not salt enough. He never will have friends. The ser- 
vant never buys cucumbers when she goes to market. 1 have 
no more beer. Their soldiers had no more powder and tbey 
stopped. He will not succeed if he has but little money and 
few resources. 

EXERCISE, 
On the partitive article being suppressed in French after 
the preposition de. W^t 

Recollect that when the preposition of, #AmS, or about, 
is governed by an adjective, a verb, or a participle, it is 
expressed in French by de. Besides these many others 
are in some instances expressed in French by de^ viz. in 
the following Ci^ercise, 6y, upon^ from. 

That painter sold a large quantity of pictures at auction last 
week, and purchased a small number of engraving. Your 
paper is covered witli stains and your fingers are black with iak^ 
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I informed him that I would send bim a basket of fruit, and K 
has of liulB. He is really satisfied with things wh^ch would be 
blamed by co inoisseurs. The queen gave to General B. a haud- 
soine box enriched with diamonds. Those meadows enamelled 
with flowers and crossed by streams in different directions were 
spoiled by a pack of dogs belonsfing to a troop of sportsmen. 
The sky is glittering (1) with stars. The highways are border- 
ed with laurels, pomegranates, and jessamines. The fleets of 
Solomon, under the conduct of the Pheniciami, made ( ') fre- 
quent voyages to the land of Ophir and Tharsis, and return- 
ed (i) laden with gold, silver, ivory, and precious stones. '1 he 
■oidiers died from cold and hunger. I should die from fear. 
See that woman swoln with pride, living upon flattery ! Bhe 
wears a dress, shining with gold, and adorned with flowers. On 
hoc head is a magnificent diadem, surmounted with jev/eis. (4) 
She is surrounded by flatterers and overwhelmed with compli- 
ments and homages. Is she not worthy of pity ? We per- 
ceived the summit of the Alps covered with snow. A company 
of grenadiers will suffice for that expedition. That heap of 
money belongs to that financer, and this pile of books to that 
poor author. My dress will be trimmed with velvet and em- 
broidered with silk. Why did you unjustly accuse me of faults 
which are unpardonable ? 

The substantive which succeeds the preposition o/*, and 
is used to qualify the first substantive, or to complete its 
sense, may also be considered as being in a partitive sense, 
and will follow the preceding rale ; as, un homme de nitrite, 
o man of merits a man of some merit. 

English adjectives used to mean nations are not always 
translated in French by their corresponding adjective; but, 
particularly when not connected to men, they are expressed 
by the name of the country preceded by the preposition of, 
Therefore^hat proper name performing the office of an ad- 
jective, shW*Mftt, in this case, take the article. 
Ex.* Le vin de France. French wine, 

EXERCISE. 

French cloth is very good. That gold smith melts Spanish 



(l) parseme. (2) (3) imperfect. (4) bijou m. $. 



dollarf and Frenoh crowns. (1) That mumcian hai received 
Itahan strings and Naples oil. Do you like French sweet oil? 
Cbainpaign wine is excellent. Tou arc a man of principles. 
She IS a lady of excellent manners. Is he not a man of know> 
J edge ? Thai day of glory was crowned with complete success. 
She is a model of wisdom. Burgundy wine is very dear. 
Charles is the king of France, ^'e admired the fine sky of Italy, 
Do yoo wish to have a cup of tea, or a glass of wine ? 

The above general rule on the partitive article, is ap- 
plied in all cases when a substantive is used to qualify 
another. 

ON SOME ENGLISH COMPOUND NOUNS. 

Rule. In many English^sentences^ this substantive is so 
well identified with an adjective, that it is placed before the 
noun which it qualifies, particularly when it expresses its 
matter, nature , dependancej or qualittf ; as, a gold chain, 
a river fishs a silver watch. The French language does 
not permit two substantives to be thus reversed ; but the 
one which is employed to qualify the other, must be placed 
afler it, as in the above rules, and connected to it by the. 
preposition de, or sometimes en, when it means the matl»r ; 
as, une chaine d'or, un poisgon de rivUre. Une montrt 
en argent. 

EXERCISE. 

I have a gold ring and a silver watch. My sister has a 
coral necklace and a pair of pearl ear rings. My father gave 
ber, yesterday, a handsome straw hat, and a silk dress. Their 
friend Alice sent to her, from Philadelphia, a pair of buckskin 
gloves, because she had given her, when she was 'n New-Tork, 
a handsome prayer-book, with a morocco binding. (2) We 
have silver spoons and steel knives. Our host gave us sea- 
fishes and goat milk for our breakfast. That gentleman wears 
a beaver hat. Why did you give me a kitchen knife, instead 
of a table knife ? Lend me a sheet of letter paper. I will bor- 
row, for that ball, a velvet hat and a lace veil. She has received 
a silver medal. The servant has lost the cellar 'key. 

Remark. Should, however, this mode of expression be 
always translated according to the foregoing rale, it would 
sometimes lead to much equivocation. For instance, if I 
should translate a tea-cup by une tatse de thi, there would 



fl) €QVLjn,t, (2) ReUfir^. 
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be, in French, no distinction between a tea cup ftnd a cap 
of tea. It is evident that a distinction should be made. 

Nothing remains to be said in translating English sub- 
itantives in French, connected by the preposition qf^ (see 
the rule, page 113;) as, a cup often, une tasse de the ; but 
since the French substantive, which is used to qualify cin- 
other, must be placed afler it, and not before, as in Eng- 
lisii, and the relation between them is expressed by a pre- 
position, if their relation be different, the equivocation can 
only be prevented by changing the preposition. 

For instance, when I say a tea cup, the word tea, prefixed 
to cup, indicates the dest'mation of the cup ; and the pre- 
position d, of which the piincipal use is to express destina- 
tion, is used in such a case to connect the two substantives. 
Ex. une taste a the. 

Sometimes the word which qualifies the other, exprense^ 
not fonly its destination, but the presence of the thing 
used as a qualification to it. For instance, if I ask for 
ihe tea canister, L mean both the canister and the tea. In 
svnh a case, the preposition d, which expresses destination, 
is accompanied by the article to point out or determine the 
second substantive ; as, La boite au tfU. 

It is to be remarked that when the expression does not 
admit of equivocation, the preposition de is used in prefer- 
ence ; as, un bonnet denuit, a night cap ; «n orgue d' ^lise, 
a church organ, &.c. 

EXERCISE. 

• My brother wants a cop of coffee, but I have no coffee cups. 
He will dip his wheat bread in rye coffee. Instead of convey- 
ing his wheat to a water mill, he went to a wind mill. 1 have 
a handsome tea table in my eating room, and a flower- pot on 
my window. When he went to the powder null hejefl liis shoes 
at the door. We have large tea dpoons and small soup spoons. 
Give him a glass of wine. Brnig the wine glasses. Mv bro- 
ther will show you his air (1) gun. J'ake away (2) the milk-pot 
and the cream basin. Go to the wine-cellar and bring us tht 
vinegar bottle. I met with the butter boy. J do rioi ask for a 
money bag, I ask /or a ba^ of money. Hive in the hay market. 
Hand me the mustard-pot, the pepper bo^, and the oil bottle. 
Shaii 1 offer jou some ice-ereain ? 

(1) vent. (2) emporter. 
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Another difficulty remains to be explained. 

In English, a word prefixed to anotiier, being considered 
as all adjective, does not take the sign of the pluraK altliDngh 
its signification should be plural ; as, a ten dollar note ; but 
in French a substantive always takes the sign of the plural, 
if its sense will admit it ; as, un billet de dix dollars* 

Thus, the phrase. Soap and Candle Manufactory^ will be 
translated by manufacture de Savon et de Chandelles. 

EXERCISE. 
Have you been to that shoe store ? I lent him a five dollar 
bill, but he has not yet returned me iHe money. That chair manu- 
factufbr (I) owesm« alarge sum of money. The book seller 
who Uves opposite, is my cousin, and the music-seller, who ui 
talking with him, is liis brotber-in-law. His uncle keeps (2) an 
oil store. That young man is a card engraver. He was a sign 
painter. I am going to the segar manufactory, because 1 have 
no good segars. He is a milk- man, (3) but be was an oyster- 
man. • 

R^:m ARK. There are sentences ra which a substantive 
i^ expressed without an aiticle, either after a verb or after a 
pr« r)osition. These two words thus joined p*>rform the of- 
fic*^ of a word which is wanting in our language, or that it 
seems more elegant to express by a circumlocution. This 
substantive does not require an article, because it is joii)e<| 
to that verb or preposition merely to make sense with t hat 
word, and cannot be understood more under a general than 
in a partitive sense. Thus we say, 

Prendre cong^, to take leave, Avec rage, with rage, 
because we have no single word to express these ideas ; 
but we say, 

Donner j>ermi8sioA,, to give permisnon, 

Avec courage, with courage^ 

although our idea would be fully expressed by the words 
permettre, to permit, anl coura^eusement^ courageously. It 
may be easily perceived in the latter instance, that the 
substantive, together with the verb or preposition, expresses 
but a single idea, since this idea can be expressed by a 



(1) fabxicant. (2) tenir. (3)marchand, 
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single word. This will be applied to the forrtter phrase 
on account of their analogy with the latter. 

Examples on this remark will be ^iven in an appropriate 
article with the verbs and prepositions; and some few instan-' 
ces of the suppression of the article before a substantive, ia 
similar circumstances, will be explained under the head 6f 
the parts of speech with which they occur. 



CHAPTER m. 

OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

The difficulties on the formation of the feminine and the 
plural of French adjectives have been thoroughly explained 
in the first part. Some thing remains to be said on ^the 
place of adjectives. 

It is not always indifferent to place an adjective before or 
after the noun. In some instanjces, an adjective has two 
different significations, which are determined by its place. 

A List of these adjectives is given in the following sentences. 

Une BRAVE homme Un homme brave 

a good man a brave man 

une COMMUNE voiz une voix commune 

a unanimotu voice a common voice 

nn PUkiBUx menteur un Lion puaiEux 

mn ercefstve liar a furious Lion 

un GALANT homma un homme oalant 

« clever man a^man who it complaisant to the 

ladies 

\xn GRAND homme un hommo grand 

a great man a taflman 

un HONNETE hommto un homuie honnete 

an honest man a polilt man 

un malhonnete homme U)) hoirme malhonnetb 

a 4i<honest man an tmpaU/e. man 

uue mechante ^pigramme une ^pMrramme mecuante 

a miserable epigram a (fic'Cif epitrram 

un nouvkau Iivre ^ un • --^ no: vkau 

anew book; another book a book lately publtthed 
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an PAVVEB BUteur un ftntear vavvee 

en author wiikoui merit an auihat wiiktMfoHuM 

un PLAISANT bomme tin homme Plaisant 

a wkmtieal ridicuUmt m$n an agreeable merry tnan 

«n pBTiT bomme un bomme fMTvr 

« imaU man a mean mafi 

$d Remark. Generally, when two adjeotivee qualify the 
same substantive, they mast be placed after the noun ami 
connected together by the conjunction e<, whiob, in such 
a case, is always required in -trench. 

Ex. C'est on livre long et ennayenz, 
Jtitt^ long tedious book* 

If the adjectives be two of those that arjS to-be used be- 
fore the noun, they may, in some circums^iices, be placisd 
both before the substantive, but without the 'conjunction. 
£z. Un bon petit enfant. A good' tiUle child. 
Sometimes one of these adjectives is used before and the 
other after the substantive, when their respective p)ace is 
thus fixed by the ^boye mentioned rullep. 

Ex. Un grand chapeau blen. A large biue hat. 

If more than two adjectives qualify the same word, they 
generally come ailer It, and the coiij unction ef, ia prefixed 
to the last. 

Ex. Une personne bonne, belle et sage. A goody handtome^ 
and unse person. 

In ail this, custom is the best guide ; but an adjective 
which follows a substantive, expresses its quality with much 
more force than it does when preceding' it, foi we generally 
prefix the adjective to the noun when we merely intend to 
mention the quality, but we place it after the noun, if we 
want to determine the quality in a particular manner. Then 
,the adjective becomes one of the principal objects pf the 
sentence. 

Taste and a correct ear ]will assign ihctm their proper 
situations. 

3d Remark. Many French words are both substantivee 

\and adjectives, and can be used both with and without a 

noun, either in the masculine or in the feminine gendeK 

Those expressing moral qualities are generally of this kind; 

^ut yet no precise rule can be laid down. They can b# 

Down by coDsnltittg dictionaries. 
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Ex. Un avart, an avaricious mofi. 

une coquette, a coquettiih woman, 
une baveuM, a drinking woman, 

4th RsMAuc. In EDglish an adjective can be used substaa- 
tively only in the plural. It is then preceded by the definite 
article the. In French an adjective is used substantively in 
hoth numbers and preceded by the article U^ ia^ la. 
Ex. Le bon, ail what it good. 
lesbons, the good. 

EXERCISE. 

That good old hermit lives happy in his cottage. Sister, will 
yoa put on to-day your handsome green dress ? That old rich 
sovetous man will leave his wealth to young lavish nephews, 
who will spend that immense fortune in the course of two or 
three years. My aunt has an ancient round table which is strong 
and heavy. Tou are a proud woman. Tou will punish that 
lazy boy. This unhappy man will not return to his country. Is 
she not a lying girl ? I purchased a spacious convenient house. 
A brave generous man will not fight for an unjust cause. He 
behaved as a wise man. The good will be rewarded and tha 
wicked punished. The rich owe assistance to the poor. 

Several remarks must be made on the agreement of ad- 
jectives. 

1 St Remark. Some adjectives are used ass dverbs. They 
remain unalterable, since their office is to modify verbs, and 
not to qualify nouns. They generally correspond in the 
two languages. 

Ex. EUe parle bas. She speaks low. 

Ces fleors sentent son, Thesejhwers smell good. 

Sd. RsBiABK. An adjective iVeqiiently serves to qualify 
two or more substantives of diflTerent genders. 

If it he used to qualify substantives of the same gender, 
it must be put in the plural and agree with them in gender. 

Ex. Le roi et le berger sont ^gauz aprds la mort. 
The king and the shepherd are equal after death. 

When the two substantives to which the adjective relates 
are of different genders, the adjective is to be put in the 
nasculine plural. 

Ex. Mon pdre at ma mdre sont contens, 
Mjffiaher and mother are contented. 
Hewever, if it bo used to qualify several ittbstantiyeB of 
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thmga forming the ehjective of a verk or a preposition, it 
may, by way of ellipsis, agree with the last only ; as, ells 
avait lea yeux et la bouche ouverte, the had the eyes and 
mouth open* 

EXERCISE. 

Uprightness and piety are much esteemed, even by the wick- 
ed. A man in an elevated state and a man in an obscare situa* 
tion, are equally precious in (\\ the eyes of G^d. His probity 
and disinterestedness are well known. The toye of life and tha 
fear of death are natural to man. Ignorance and self»love ara 
•qually presumptuous. My sister and brother were very atten- 
tive to the lessons of their masters. His impetuosity and cour- 
age long (2) restrained soon surmounted all obstacles. Tha 
imagination and genius of Ariosto, although irregular in their 
•ourse, yet interest and captivate the reader. You will find in 
Gessner's Idylls sentiments and a grace altogether (3) affecting. 

OF THS DEORBBS OF SIGNIFICATION OF TBI ADJBCTIVB. 

Grammarians commonly reckon three degrees of signifi- 
cation ; the positive, the comparaHve, and the superkUwe* 

The posUive is the adjective expressing the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution ; as, beauj hand- 
some; grand, gienU 

The comparaHve is so called because it draws a compari- 
son between two or many objects. When two things are 
compared, the one is either superior, inferior, or equal to the 
other ; hence, three sorts of comparison, that o£ superiorih/y 
inferiority, and equality. 

These three kinds of comparison are marked in French 
with the adverbs pliis, more, motn#, less, an daussi, as, pre^x- 
ed to the adjectives. These adverbs are to be repeated be- 
fore every adjective, when several are joined to the same 
substantive. The English conjunction than, or a«, is render- 
ed in French by que. 

N. B. In English, many adjectives are pat in the com- 
parative of superiority by adding the syllable er, or simply r, 
to the positive ; as, rich, richer ; fine, finer. In French, uU 
our comparatives of superiority are formed by prefixing the 



(1) k (2) long-terns. (3) toat-ii-fait. 
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aidy^rib />rii#, ihore, to the positive. Three adjectives are 
Excepted ; meUleurf better ; pire^ worse ; moindrey less, or 
smaller. 

EXAMPLES. 

COlffPAftATIVE OF SUPBBXOftlTT. 

La ro8^ est plas belle que^k violette, The rose it tnore beaiUi/ul 
(hdn (he violet. 

Mod oncle ftit plus sage que votre pdre« My uncle wot vfis^ 
ihdri ifour father. 

<K)IIPARATIVB or INFBEIORITT. 

htL viotette est moins belle ((tie la rose, The viotef ti. lt»9 btau- 
t^thOiitM rote. 

COMPAEATIYB OF Ba0ALITT. 

La tuiipe est aussl belle que la rose. The tulip it at beautiftU 
MM the rote. 

N. B> Buy ^^'^^ a oomparison, and ezpressiDg the difference, 
is rendered in French by de, 

EXERCI&E, 
HoiAeir was perhaps a i^reater ^nlus than Virgil ; but Yttpi 
had tt mb^e delicate and more refined taste than Homer. Miss 
D. is as amiable as her cousin. My ^ther is as rich as mj 
uncle, but he makes a better use of his riches. Mrs. P. is less 
ppUte than her daughter. Paris is not so populous as London. 
My daughter is taller than your son by two inches. That board 
is shorter by two feet. Your cousiii is less noble than you. 
She is handsomer and more learned than her sisters. Lucia 
lis taller and more proud than her sister. Wine is better for 
health than brandy. Velvet is 'dearer than cloth, but it is not 
so dear as lace. Shipwreck and death are less fatal (1) than the 
pleiUures which attack virtue. The violet is less brilliant to 
the eyd than the lijy, a true emblem of modesty and of pride. 
Aiitutnti is less varied than spring. Tou are older than my 
sister by ten yelta at least. Pope's images are as perfect as his 
style is harmonious. Delicacy of taste is a gift of ilature as 
scarce as* true genius^ The love of our neighbor (2) is as 
ueoetaary m society for the happiness of Kfe, as in Christianity 
jfor eternal dalViation^ 

RxtfAB^ The three wofd^ which are comparatives in 
themselves require some explanation. 

(1) toeste. (2) prochain. 
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Jtfisftlletir, better, is the comparative of good, and is used 
instead of plus 6o», which is never said. 

N. B. The English word cheap^ is rendered in Frencb 
by bonmarchS ; its comparative of superiority will then be 
meUleur marctU. 

Pire signifies p/«f f?MnfiM»#, worse, or more wicked, and 
is used instead of this. 

Jdoindre means pku petUj less or smaller, and is used 
instead of these terms. 

' N. B. The English words 6ettcr, worse, and less, are not 
only the comparatives of the adjectives go^d, bad, and Ut- 
ile, but yet of the adverbs well, badly, and little. The 
learner will not be apt to confound these different parts 
of speech, if he recollect that an adjective qualifies a noun, 
while an adverb modifies a verb. 

EXERCISE. 

These sweetmeats are very good, but those spples are better. 
Tea are wicked, bat you have been worse. My expense is 
small, and will become smaller. His condition has> not been 
worse. This column is less than the other. The remedy is 
worse than the disease. The life of a slave is ten times (1) 
worse than death. Beef is better than mutton. My grey 
horse was very bad,^but this mare is worse. Are you not bet- 
ter than your friend ? Those books are cheap enough, but yom 
would have had them cheaper at auction. 

Every other difficulty respecting the comparatives, will be 
found with the adverbs. 

The superUxUfoe expresses the quality in a very high, or 
in the highest state ; hence, there are two sorts of super- 
latives, the absolute and the relative. 

The superlaiive absolute is formed by putting tr^s, forty 
Wen, very; or, txtremem&nA, extremely; ii^vmetd, infi- 
nitely before the adjective. It is called absolute, because 
it does not express any relation to other objects. 

EXAMPLE, 

Londres est une Uds-belle ville. hwdtm is a very fins sity. 

The superlative relative is formed by prefixing the ar- 



(1) fois. 



ti^l6 t^, to, feff to t^e Freiith comj^arative) that 11^ to say, 
to the adverbs plus ou ttiaihi, or, to the Adjectives meiUeur^ 
miUlidre:, pirt. It is ciUled rdativd^ as it expresses a rela- 
ti6^ Id dttter Obj^tH. 

N. B. As the article is the distinctive mark of the su- 
p^iflitivo r^litiv^^ it cannot bd tipkt^A under aHy pretext, 
but must always be placed before the adverbs or adjectives, 
and rlBj^ali^ with p2tM, lind motrkf, before ev^ry adjective. 

/fi, after a superlative relative, is expressed as if it was of, 
EXAMPLE. 
Paris ioit ia p^os belle des villes, L'homme le plus coinagenx, 
Paris it ihefinui of cities. The most eovurageous liuin, 

EXERCISE. 
That landscape is Ywy diverflifili^d, very ^xtelfiiive, and in- 
finitely a^eeable. The Alps are very high and steep. The 
most able men are not always the nlOst vittuoos. The most 
andentj and most general of all kinds of idolatry was the wor- 
ship (1) rWiered to the sun. Wine is one of ue most osefnl 
and agreeable giHs of Previdence. Virtue is the most pre- 
ttQUs thing in Sie world. The lion is the strongest and most 
equrageous of all animals. Ingratitude is the greatest of all 
▼ices. NewrTodc is the handsomest city ia the United 
States. (9) He was the most.polite man in die city. Ton are 
the most i^tedionii young lady in the school. I purchased the 
largest house in Broadway. 

WUffHtMlMm OP COlCSTEtfCTION BXTWSBN Ttta SN01.I8B Alll> 
PRKNOH LANOUAGBS. 

1 . In CSoglish, the substantive of vMOsure is placed be- 
fore the SMililstantivd or adjective ex^reslntig the dimen- 
sions ; as, a tower two kmdred/eet fUrhf or ih keighi. In 
French, the w6l'4.^b'i6h exp^esse^ dimensfeb, Ik placed 
firili, if it \m ati adjective, and th^ preposition de be added 
to it as a regilneft; ks, Uhe tour httate de dtux cents pieds. 
But if it be k Substantive, or an adjective used substan- 
tively, it is placed after, with the preposition de, either be- 
fore the.nouA of measure, or of dimension ; as, ttne tour de 
d4u» c^ffif ptedide )!tattf, or de haui^jtr. This Ikst mode is 
the most eleigaat. 



(1) culte. (d) Etats*unis. 
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2, The English manner of expressing ^RmenHoiUt is to 
use the verb to he; aa, the walU of AlgUn are twelve 
feet thicky and thirty feet high ; the French in general 
make use of the yerhMvair; then there are two construc- 
tions ; as, les mun d' Alger ont douze pied$ d*ipau»eur^ et 
trente de hauteur ; or, ht mur$ d^Afgtr ont douze piede 
d'ipaugeur Hir trenie de hauteur. This second mode of ex- 
pression is most generally adopted. 

EX£RCIS£. 

This trunk, which is six feet long, is very conyeni«nt. Ton 
will be stdpped in your march by a river, three hundred feet 
broad. This obserTatory, which is twelve hundred feet higb« 
is very proper for knowing the true position of the stars. That 
terrace is a hundred and eighty feet broad, and twelve hundred 
feet long. The walls of our garden are twenty feet high,- and 
three broad. That stone is twenty feet long, and six thick. 
This ditch is nine feet six inches deep, and six feet broad. 

aSGIllBN OF THE ADJSCTIVBS. 

Several adjectives have a regimen ; some require the 
preposition <fe, and others the preposition <i, before a noim 
or a verb, whieh then is callied the regimen or governmeBt 
of the adjective. 

Those which commonly govern the preposition de»are 



Affranchi 


freed 


ambitieux 


ambiHou* 


amoureux 


amorous 


apprechant 


tomething like 


arri^r^. 


in arrears 


avare 


avaricious 


aveugle 


dazzled 


avide 


covetous 


capable ' 


capable 


certain 


certain 


cheri 


cherished 


connu 


Tcnown 


complice 


complice 


content 


contented 


coupable 


guilty 


oouronn^ 


crowned 


d^barass^ 


rid 


d4nn€ 


dtstitute 



d^pourvu 


destitute 


d^sireux 


desirous 


diff<grent 


different 


digne 


worihy 


enchants 


enchanted 


enivr^ 


inebriated 


envieux 


envious 


exclusif 


exclusive 


exempt 


exempt 


fach^ 


sorry 


fatigue 


tired 


fier 


proud 


fort 


strong 


fou 


mad 


gloridttx 


glorious 


honteuz 


ashamed 


ignorant 


ignorant 


moapable 





in 
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ineertaia 


uncertain 


negligent 


negligent 


indusif 


incliuivt 


plein 


fuU 


independent 


indeptndeni 


prodigue 


lavish 


indigne 


unworthy 


ravi 


ravished 


innocent 


innocent 


rayonnant 


sparkling 


insensible 


insensible 


redevable 


indebted 


iTre 


intojncated 


Boiguetiz 


- careful 


|a.oax 


Jealous 


flQr 


sure 


tired 


snsceptlble 


susceptible 


malade 


sick 


tributaire 


tnOutary 


m^content 


dissatisfied 


vide 


void 


Other adjectives govern 


the preposition 


^; they are 


accessible 


accessible 


favorable 


favorable 


affable 


qffable 


fidele 


faithful 


agr^ble 


agreeable 


habile 


skilfil . 


alli^ 


aUied 


impenetrable 


tmpenetrn^ble 


ajuste 


JUted 


Inegal 


uneqital 


ant^rieur 


anterior 


infiddle 


unfaithful 


apre 


rough 


inferieor 


inferior 


apte 


apt 


insensible 


insensible 


ardent 


ardent 


nuisible 


hurtful 


as^da 


assiduous 


odieoz 


odious 


attentif 


attentive 


obeissant 


obedient 


bon 


good 


pemicieuz 


pernicious 


eher 


dear 


poli 


polite 


comparable 


comparable 


preferable 


preferable 


eonforme 


conform 


prejudiciable 


prejudicial 


contigtt 


contiguous 


propice 


propitious 


•ontraire 


contrary 


proportionne 


proportionable 


eonvenable 


suUable 


rebelie 


rebellious 


eruel 


cruel 


refractaire 


refractory 


d^sob^issant 


disobedient 


sensible 


sensible 


^gal 


equal 


serviable 


serviceable 


enclin 


inclined 


•nbordonne 




Evident ' 


evident 


sujet 


liable 


' exact 


exact 


fluperieur 


superior 


expose 


exposed 


terrible 


terrible 


atai 


fatal 


visible 


visible 
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Digne de 


recampense 


Worthy of reward 


nuisible k rhomme 


obnoxious to man 


eontent de son sort 
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absent de la ville absent from the city 

int^ress^ dans Taffaire ^ interested in the effair 
dangereax poar innnocence dange^usfor innocence 

The words recompenses homme, sorty &c. are the govern- 
ments of the adjectives digne^ nuisibligy content, &c. as they 
are joined to these adjectives by the words de^ li, &c. 

It may be observed that most of these adjectives govern 
the same preposition in the two languages. With or from 
i^ translated by de. Any other preposition is generally 
rendered by the word corresponding to it in French. 

Certain adjectives which are usedafler the verb to 6«, in 
the third person, are followed either by the preposition de 
or d. As that preposition depends entirely on the manner in 
which the verb to be, is used, the explanation of this diffi- 
oolty will be found with the remarks on this verb. 

Remark. A noun may be governed by two adjectives, 
provided they do not require different regimens; as, cet 
homme est utile et cher d sa/amille, that man is useful and 
dear to his family, but it would be incorrect to say, cet 
homme est utile et cheri de sq famille, that man is use- 
Ail and beloTcd by bis &mily ; beoauve the adjective v^Ue 
does not govern the preposition de. 
EXERCI^. 

Virtuous men are always worthy of esteem. A weak mind 
is liable to many eontf adictions. A heart free from cafe enjoys 
the greatest possible felicity. Voltaire was always greedy of 
praise, and insatiable of glory. RousSeau, endowed with a strong 
and fiery imagination, was subject to frequent fits of misanthropy. 
Your advertisement has been inserted in the paper. That 
man was blind in his desires, although bowed d^um (1) under 
the weight of years. He was snccessful in all his enterprises: 
but he was ungrateful towards his protectors. Logwood is 
good for dying. He was beloved and courted by ' all his friends, 
and now he is feared and hated by the persons who know 
him. A young lady, mild, polite, and delicate, is certain of being 
beloved and esteemed by the persons who know her. 

ADJECTIVES or IfUMBEK. 

All that has been said of the adjectives of number (see 
page 33 and foUowing) must now be recollected. 

(l)accabl^. 
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Rule. When inentionin|r the days of the month, the 
French make use of the cardinal number instead of the or- 
dinal number, and say le onte d*awrily the eleventh of April, 
and not le onrUme : le mn^ cinq dumoit prochain^ the twen- 
ty-fiflh of next month, and not le mngt-cinquiUme^ &c. Ex- 
cept, however, that in stead of Vun du mois^ they say, le 
premier^ the first day of, &c. and sometimes le $econdy 
thougrh not so well, for le deux. 

RvLE. The cardinal numbers are aAio used for the or- 
dioal, in speaking of the order of the sovereigns ; as, Lowm 
Seize^ George troia; Lewis the fifteenth, George the third. 
Except the two first of the series ; as, Henri premier^ George 
»econd, Henri the first, George the second. 

The Emperor, Charles Vie Fifthy and Pope SixUu the 
Fiftky are known under the names of Charles quint and 
Sixte quinty as a distinction from other sovereigns. 

EXERCISE.* 

He died on.the fifteenth of January, and was buried on the 
seventeenth My father will be here on the fifth of next month. 
Come on the first day of July^ and I will be disengaged. The 
nnhappy Louis the Sixteenth was led to the scaffold on the 
twenty-first of January, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
three. Francis the First and Charles the Fifth were worthy rivals. 
Louis the Twelfth, a king of France, was sumamed the father of 
the people. His note falls due on the twenty-first of next Septem- 
ber, but he will pay me in October, for I know that he has 
no money now. How did you spend the fourth of July ? Hen- 
ry the Fourth was one of the best King^s of France ; but Louis the 
Eleventh was extremely cruel. 

RicMAaK. The definite article the^ is suppressed in 
French before the ordinal number, when it is preceded by a 
noun used to quote a chapter ^ article^ or page of a book ; as, 
Livre troisidme, 6ooAr the thirds chapitre dixidme, &c. 

There are several other sorts of numbers* viz. Collec- 
tive^ distributivey and proportional. 

Collective numbers are those which express a certain 



* The preposition on, prefixed in English to the numbers of 
the days of the montht should not be expressed in Frenoh. 
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quantity forming a whole. Except in trade they arc gener- 
ally used to express a doubtful number. For instance, when 
I say, une centaine (Thommesy I mean about a hundred men. 
These numbers are 



unit^ unit qnarantaine 

couple couple cinqu&ntaine 

trio Ho 

deux couples two eouplet soixantaine 

deini-douzaine ha^ a dozen uncent 

huitaine week 

neuvaine nine dayt of 



centaine 
millier 
myriad 
million 
milliad, or 

billion 
trillion » 

&c. &c. 



two $€ore 
two score and 

a half 
three score 
one km id red 

precisely 

oru hundred 

ont il.ouiand 

one myriad 

one million 

one thousand 

millions 
trillion 



prayer 
dizaine half a score 

douzaine dozen 

quinzaine . about fifteen 
a fortnight 
▼ingtaine a score 

trentatne a score and a 

half 

The above numbers, when joined to substantives, gov- 
ern de ; as, vne douzaine d'oeufsy a dozen eggs. 

They must be, like the substantives, always determined 
by Bom^e preceding word, or by an article or a cardinal 
number; they take the sign of the plural. Ex. plusieurs 
miUiers^ several thousands ; la douzaine^ the doxen ; trois 
couples^ three couples. 

The distributive numbers are those which express the 
different parts of a whole ; as, la demi, la 7noiti6y the half; 
le quarts the quarter ; un cinquUme^ a fifth ; and so on, al- 
ways using the ordinal numbers. 

Distributive numbers take the sign of the plural; as, 
les quaire HnquUmeSy four iiilhs. 

Proportional numbers denote the progressive increase 
of things. They are le double, the double; le triple, the 
treple ; le quadruple, le quintuple, le sextuple, le decile, tea 
fold ; le centuple^ a hundred fold. 

The following are very seldom used. Septuple, seven- 
fold ; octuple, eightfold ; nonuple, ninefold. 

We have in French, no more of these numbers, as we 
<;annot form them as in English, by an addition to the car- 
dinal number* , . , 

There is in English another kind of number which re- 
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jiuires tp be compared to the Prench. Some grammanass 

call it number of repetition* 

Ex. unefois onee 

deux fois ttnee 

trois fois ihriee or thru Hmes 

quatre~fbi8 four timet 

and 80 on, always using the word fois for the English word 
Hmef. 

EXERCISE. 

How many eggs shall I put in your basket ? three dozen, or 
two score ? I perceived aboyt fifty men in your garden. They 
were pulling down the trees, and about twenty women who fol- 
lowed them, carried the fruit away, I faad half a dozen pears, 
but my brother had about J^een oranges. The half of four is 
two. The three fifths of twenty -five are fifteen. The seventii 
of twenty-eight, is equal to the tenth of forty, or to the two 
thirds of six, or to the fourth of sixteen. If yoa give your 
money to the poor, Ood will return you double. This corn 
will yield a hundred fold. My money wi)) brmg forth the quad- 
jruple. If, instead of reading your lesson two or three times, 
you had taken the book ten times or twelve times, you would not 
have been punished. If you go there once more, you will be 
;fatigued. Should you do that ten times more, you never would 
be so successAil. 

Remark. Un ini/Zi«r is very often employed for one 
thousand weighty but quintcU is never used except in the 
sense of one hundred weight' 

There are many, other numerical expressions psed in 
|>oetry, music, &c* ; as, diaUque^ tercet^ quatrain^ sixain^ hui- 
<sifi, &e. Solo f duo J trio, quaiuor^ quinqtie^ quinte, octave^ &c* 



CHAPTER IT. 

OF THE PRONOUNS. 

or PERSONAL raoNoyfrs. 
The personal pronouns, either nominative or objctctivet* 
the verbs, are not always expressed according to the list 

S'ven in the first part, as will be explained in this chapter, 
i many circufflBtances, but particularly ^h^n goViornM 
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hf a preposition or a conjunctioo, they must be used as in 

the following list : 

me is expressed by mot 

thee j^ tot 

him u ltd 

her ,< elU 

us c( nous 

you ^^ V0U9 

them (mai») „ eux 

ihem(Jhn,) ^, eZ/ef 

EXERCISE, 

ON PERSONAL PRONOUNS AJTTER rRBPOSITIONS. 

My brothers wish to have an explanation with you, because 
you spoke against them ; and my sisters heard (1) lately that 
you had spoken of them, and they would like (2) to see you. 
These letters are for me, and that youag man has opened them. 
Tou will not do that in spite of me. He does not come with 
rae. These ladies were walking this morning in Broadway, and 
their children were with them ; they are often with their hus- 
bands, but sometimes they go otx/ withont them. I shall arrive 
before him. Was he before her, or was she before him f I did 
not observe them, because they were behind me. 

OF THE PERSONAL-O^plONOUNS NOMINATIVE TO THE VERBS. 

Rule. It is a general principle, that the French 
personal pronouns je^ tu^ U^ elle^ runu^ voiUy iU^ and elUSf 
nomiruUive* to the verbs, cannot be used, unless they are 
Allowed, or immediately preceded, (as in interrogative 
sentences) by a verb which is in the number and person 
that they govern. 

N. B. These pronouns must be repeated before every 
verb. Those of the third person are very often omitted^ 
but yet it is more prudent for the learner to repeat them. 

Should not the above rule be strictly observed, there 
would be no agreement between the verb and the pro- 
noun. For instance, if you translate you and I will gOy 
by VOU8 et fired, it will be perceived that the verb irai 
is in the singular, while the two pronouns, vou» and^e, form 
a plural number. If, considering votu and je equivalent to 
we, yon say vaus et f irons, the singular pronoun je will be 
followed by a verb in the plural, which consequently will 

- ■ " ■'■' ■ ... . I . . ... — - I... ■ I 1 1 • 

(I) approadre. (2) d^sirer. 
13 
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not agree with it The ollowing rulef will show how 
these pronouns sbosld be expressed. 

Rule. Whenever a verb has for its subjects two or 
more pronouns of different persons, these pronouns must be 
expressed as in the precedin^r list, and their sense repeated 
by a collective pronoun, which answers for all. 

The person who speaks alwavs names himself last« and 
the person addressed is generally named first. 
Ex. Vous, liii, etmoi noiu irons, 
Foif, he and I tkaUgo. 
VoiiB et lai voot chanterez, 
You and he wiU Hng. 
In the third person, it is better to begin the sentence by 
the collective pronoun and add the other pronouns after the 
verbs. 

lb vent a la campagne Ini et elle, 
He and she are going to the country • 
EXERCISE. 
My sistsr and I were walking by (I) the last rays of the set- 
ting ion, and we were admiring the beauty of the scene. In the 
long winter evenings my father, my brother, and I used to spend 
two boon in the library. Too and he will accompany me to 
Ihe mosenm. He and she will pay the debts of their brother. 
Ton, he, his brother, sister, and J, are all contented. Jovl and I 
learn French. 

RuLiL Personal pronouns must be translated as in the 
foreffoing list, when they are separated from the verbs by 
a rdative pronoun, and in short, when, although nomina- 
tive, they are not accompanied by a verb in the same num- 
ber and person, or when they are not objectives of the 
verbs. A few examples will answer for the numerous 
rules, which might be added as corollaries to this last one. 
Ex. Moi qui suis son fils. J who am hit son. 

Moi, lui parler. 7, tpeak to him ! 

U est plus sage que toi. He it witer than thee. 
Cost lui. ' Hit he. 

Qui parleF Eux, moi. ^ Whotptakef They^ /. 
Sometimes the same pronouns are used whenever 
any difference or distinction between persons is in* 
-_ 
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tended to be expressed, but in this case, tbey mnst be im- 
mediately followed by the nominative pronoun of the verb. 

£z. n ^tait k pied, et moi, j'^tais i, cheyal. He'wat onfooU 
and I wcu on horseback. 

They are also^ in familiar sentences^ used by repetitioB 
or superfluity. 

Ex. Je pretends, hoi. / do maintain^ I. 

Mettez-Moi cet homme en pnson. Put that nuxn inprUoi^' 

EXERCISE. 

Ton are not as prudent as he, and you are more suecesafttl 
than I. I, betray my best fViend ! Thou who ipeakest, wouldst 
thou suffer that msult, without saying a word ? Who knocks 
at the doorf I. A gentleman was here yesterday, either you 
or he. Thou art greater than I, and from thee I have learned, 
humility and wisdom. 

Remark. The word meme, is sometimes added and con- 
nected by a hyphen to these pronouns, to denote, in a more 
special manner, the person spoken of; as, 

Moi-m6me, Myself.^ Nous-m^mes, Oursdvis, 

toi-m6me, thyte^, vous-m^me. Sing, yownelf, 
lui-m6me, hinat^. yous-mdmes, j92ur. yowrtehet, 
elle-m£me, fursetf. enx-m^meg, masc. Ihemaelces, 
eUes-m^mes, fern. Ihtnuehei, 

Remark. The pronoun voui^ used for a single person^ 
requires the verb to be put in the plural, but if an aajective 
or participle be added to it, that adjective or participle is 
used in the singular. 

Ex. Vous 6tes coupable, vous serez puni, 
You are guiUy ; you will be punished. 
It is now necessary to examine all other pronouns which 
are used like the personal. 

OF TUB ENGLISH PRONOUN IT. 

Since we have no neuter gender in French, we do not 
want a pronoun Xo represent words of that gender. Thus, 
it, must be expressed like a personal pronoun ; when nomi- 
native to the verb, by «/, when standing for a masculine 
substantive, and by elUy when for a feminine substantive ; 
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and when objective to the verb, by le^ magculine, and by 
la, feminine. , 

The pronoun they, or them, is expressed in French in the 
same manner for things, as for persons. 

N. B. It must be observed that the pronoun it, which 
is now treated of, is the very pronoun which is used to pre- 
vent the repetition of a substantive in the neuter gender, 
and not the impersonal pronoun it, which will require a long- 
er explanation. 

EXERCISE. 
I had a handiome knife and I lost it. Last Monday, I bougfai 
a beautiful penknife, and I broke it. I have this pen, but I am not 
able to mend (1) it. It is not good ; give it to yonr brother. Do 
sot break it. I had a considerable number of pens ; I gave 
them awapi and now when I wish to write, I cannot. That dock 
is not pretty, but it is good. My watch is not excellent. I paid 
thirty dollars for it, and besides it cost me more than ten dollars 
for cleaning it. This coat lasted me very long, but the cloth 
was excellent. It cost me ten dollars a yard. I wore it dur- 
ing three yean, and it is still very good. 

OF THE vRovovvB en Avjyy. 
If no example on the pronoun it, in the objective in- 
direct, has been given, it is because that pronoun, whea 
preceded in English by the preposition of and to, is repre- 
sented in French by two words, en and y. These words, 
which answer for of it, of them, and to it, to them, are placed 
in the same manner as the personal pronouns. 
Ex. J'en parle, / speak of it. 

Ajoutez-T du Sucre, ^dd tugar to it. 

They are used in many more instances, but they will 
be examined now, only for what regards their connection 
with the pronoun it. 

EXERCISE. 

That affair is very delicate ; the success of it is doubted. He 
has a fine appointment ; he aspired to it. I assure you of the 
truth of that anecdote ; I am sure of it. Tour reason is good ; 
I yield to it. The French is a beautiful language, I now see 

(1) To make a pen, or to mend a pen, is translated by tailler. 
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the beaaty of it. I hit the tree ; I aimed at it. That fun of 
money is not the whole of yonr debt. Add ten dollars to it, 
and I think that it will then be the amount of my bill. 

OF TBB VKSNCH PRONOUN Otl. 

That pronoun, which is one of the most important of our 
language, is called indefinUey and would have been placed 
amongst these, if it had not been thought best to explain 
its analogy with the other personal pronouns. It is called 
ind^mUy as it designates uie persons in a vague and inde. 
terminate manner. 

In English, several modes of expression, particularly the 
passive way, are used, when the person or persons perform- 
ing the action is or are unknown or indeterminate. The 
French use the pronoun on in the same instances. 

This pronoun is always the nominative of the verb, which 
agrees with it in the third person, and is always singular, 
although it often conveys the idea of a multitude. Its 
l^ender is the masculine, but there are, however, occasions 
in which it is evidently feminine. This is when the sense 
of the sentence indicates that this pronoun can refer but to 
yyomen. Then, if any adjective is connected to it, it should 
be put in the feminine. On must be repeated before all 
jthe verbs, and refer to one and the same subject* 

EXAMPLES. 
On est heureoz quand on est sage, 
Onx iff happy uhin he is wue. 
On blame toujoors |ei d^fants des autreH, 
Pboplb ahoayt blame bther^sfaUingi, 
On travaille unit et jour & la tour, 
Thbt work night and day at the tower. 
On aime le pdre and on craint le fils, 
The/other is beloved^ and the son is feared. 
On flatte les tyrans mais on ne les aime pa«, ^ 
7)frant8 arejiattered, b%U they are not beloved. 
On dit qn'il y a eu une bataille. 
It iff said there Juu been «i battle. 
On n'ett pas tonjoors jeune et jolie, 
Onb i$ no$ always young and pretty. 

13* 
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Rkmabk. As this pronoun bearing with a vowel, an eu- 
phonic -^ is prefixed to it in interrogative verbs, as with 
the other pronouns of the third person. Ex. a-t-on ter- 
mine ? have they terminated ? \xi any other part of a sen- 
tence, when it is preceded by a word ending in a vowel 
which cannot be elided, it is generally spelt thus : Von^ 
for the sake of euphony. Ex. Si I'on parle de moi, if they 
ipeakofme^ 

EXERCISE. 

People love virtue, but neglect tlie praetice of it. They 
knock at the door. One excuses his own failings. It is reported 
that the Emperor of Russia will command his army himself. 
He is flattered, but he is not beloved. They have raised that 
house in three weeks. If you behave yourself in that manner, 
what will people say of you? It is thought that this news is 
true. They write me from Madrid that thou hast left Spain. 
One cannot read Telemachus without becoming better. Have 
you been there to day ? HavQ they decided that you should 
lose your wager? One is not always young and pretty. 
Wheu one has a good husband, one is always happy. 

OF THE PIRSONAL PXONOUN Se AND i9oi. 

This pronoun is called reflective, as it marks the rela- 
tion of a person to himself. Se or i* is used with reflective 
verbs, and answers for himtelf^ herself^ itself, ind them- 
selves ; when used with reciprocal verbs, it answers for 
one another^ each other ; when with the third class of pro- 
nominal verbs, it is superfluous. (See page 75, verbs 
called pronominal, &c.l 

It has an intimate relation with the pronoun on, of which 
it may be considered as the objective. lo this case it has in 
French the sense of one's self. Ex. On se trouve exposi d 
bien des dangers, one finds himself, (one^s self) exposed to 
many dangers. 

It answers both as objective direct or indirect to the 
verb, and is placed as the other personal pronouns. 

Soi, which always signifies one's self, is only employed after 
prepositions, and on the same occasions as the pronouns, 
page 133. 

It is often followed by the word meme, as soi'mime, 
one's self,d&c. No pronoun but s&i, can be used in rela- 
tion with an indefinite er indeterminate pronoun. 



EXERCISE. 

When one believet himself happy, he is re^ly happy. When 
one speaks against his neighbor, he speaks sj^ainst himseU^ 
One mast take on himself tiie care of his own aff^iirs. In a 
thousand instances one does not watch sufficiently over him- 
self. Why would not one speak for him^lf ? One alwa/fl 
giyoB one's self praises. Vice is odious in itself. 

or THE PERSONAL PEONOUNS OBJEOTIVB TO THE VERB. 

^hese pronouns must be repeated with all the verbs. 

Sometimes a personal pronoun, although expressed be- 
fore the verb, is repeated after it, in order to point out mora 
particularly the person which it represents. This second 
pronoun then, is one of the list, page 133. Should the pro- 
noun be objective indirect, it might be expressed but once 
after the verb, aad the preposition expressed by i. 
Ex. Oui, je le ponirai, lui. 
Yes, I shall puniih hinu 
Je parlais k vous. 
/ wot tpadting to you* 

There is another principle to apply on personal pronouni 
when they are objective to the verbs. It is, that two or 
more pronouns cannot come before a verb according to the 
rule, page 40, when they are all objective direct or indirect. 
In such an instance their sense is again expressed by a col- 
lective pronoun as it is practiced when they are nominative 
or subject. This pronoun is used as the obiective, while 
all the others come after the verb, and if they be objectives 
indirect, the preposition d is expressed, and the personal 
pronouns used as they are after a prepositioa. 

Examples. 

II nous a invites vous et moi. 

He irmtedycu and me. 

Vous doit-U cette sommeft vous et k lui? 

Doe^ he owe that turn to you and km ? 

Je les aime beaucoup lui et eUe« 

/ love htm and her very much. 

If one of these objectives be a substantive, instead 
of a pronoun, the same rule should be observed ; as, II 
nous doit cette somme inous and &noB associ^Sf^ owu 
thai ium to u$ and our partners. 
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EXERCISE. 

He flatten and praises me. She htui eaeonra^fed and re* 
warded me generoaslj. She has pleased and charmed me. 
She received yon, him, and me very well. When he perceived 
you and her, he was surprised, and stepped back. I saw him and 
them in the museum. Did you accompany her and them f 

Rule. Not only two pronouns, (as above referred to,) 
cannot come together before the saiae verb, but yet 
the pronouns of the first and second person, and even the 
pronoun tfe, when objective, direct to the verb,* do not 
suffer any other pronoun, even indirect objective, to come 
with them. These indirect objectives must be used after 
the verb, and the preposition to expressed before them. 
£z. n me compare & lui, 

he compares me to him, 

n se soumit k eUe, 

he fubmiited himtetf to her* 

The pronoun se is considered as direct objective, when 
i t belongs to a pronominal verb of the third class. 
Ex. II se fie d vonS| 
he trwtt you. 

This will be an appropriate place to say, that after seve- 
ral neuter verbs, the preposition d, which they govern, does 
not establish such a relation between that pronoun and 
tibe verb, that it might be considered as objective to the 
verb ; therefore, this pronoun is merely the objective of the 
preposition, and comes after it, instead of being connected 
with the verb. These verbs are principally courir ft, to run 
to, and any other verb after which to is used in the sense 
oftotoard. Fenser a, to think of, and all verbs expressing 
thought, &c. 

EXERCISE. 

When I showed myself to him he did not know me. I will 
introduce you to her, and she will henceforward admit your 
visits. When General P. introduced me to you, you Uiought 
that I was a captain. I trust myself to yon. She described 
me BO well to him, that he found me in the crowd. He came 

* The learner must, undoubtedly, now understand how 
to distinguish the direct from the indirect objective. He may, 
at all events, refer to pages 37, 38, and 39. 
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U me and brought m9 to yo«, then you eompured me to him« 
mnd as your brothers were there, you showed me to them. I 
constantly think of yoa and of them. Fate gives thee to me. 
The king sends me to you. Powerful queen ! an oath binds as 
to thee. The praise was not intended fbr him, bat he attributed 
it to himself. He drew them to himself. She appropriated 
them to herself. 

Bui the rule, page 139, is not observed with the pronouns 
of the third person, except <e, nor with those of the first 
and second person when indirect objectiTes to the verb. 
They are placed as the foUowing rule indicates : 

Rule. When a personal pronoun of the third person 
direct objective to the verb, comes with a pronoun which 
is indirect objective, it is used second, if that pronoun be 
one of the first or second person ; but if the indirect ob- 
jective be a proneun of the thisd person, the direct ob- 
jective is used before the indirect.* 

N. B. This rule is extremely essential to understand, tm 
its application is almost general. 

Remark. One or two pronouns after an imperatiTe 
are connected to the verb by hyphens. 

Ex. n me le donoe, he gwea ii to me. 

nous voas la montrerons, vfe will thovo her to you. 
rendez-les-loi, return them to him, 

EXERCISE. 

Where is my ruler ? I lent it to you ; where did you leave 
it? I shall go home (1) immediately, and will fetch it to 
you. Her uncle sends her to me. ShaH I mtrodnca her to yoa ? 
If you have her letter give it to her. Do they not understand 
this difficulty? Explain it to them. Lend me your wagon 
and horse. I will lead you the wagon, bat as for the horse 
I will not lend him to yoa. Do yea know these engravings ? 
Shall I show them to you ? No, sir, do not show them to me 
now ; but, since that gentleman wishes to see them, send them 
to him, but do not sell them to him if he does not give a good 
price for the set. Since you have read those books, return 
them to us ; we lent them to you for two or three days, and 
yoa kept them three weeks. If you have not read them en- 
tirely, i will send them to you to-morrow. That ring ii for 
my sister. Give it to her. 

* See, however, the follo.wiog observations* 
(1) ilamaiion. 
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ObsekVAtions. The proooun moi, which is used After 
the first and second person of the imperative, is always 
placed last. 

Ex. Donnez-le-moi, Give it to me, 

and not Dormeg^moi 2«. 

The reflective pronoun je, joined to another objective 
pronoun, always precedes it. Thus you may «ay, 

II le Test attir^, He hat drawn ii to himself, 

and not // le s*esi attiri. 

£fi and y^ when they come with other pronouns, before 
or after the same verb, are always used second. How- 
ever, y, after an imperative, is used before m4n. 

But with e», moi and toi are placed before, and the two 
words are contracted into m'en, and Ven, 

Invitez-y-moi, Invite me to it. 

Parlez-m'en, Speak to me if U. 

Should the verb, which precedes the pronouns en and ^, 
in the second person singular of the imperative mood, end 
in e mute, this e would suffer no elision ; and, in order to 
prevent the meeting of the two vowels, an e should be ad- 
ded to the v_erb. 

£z« Parles-en k ton p^re. ^i'^ ^^ ^^ thi/ father, 

Cette raiscm est bonne ^cddes-y. That reason it good^ yield 

to it. 

When they are preceded by the pronouns je, me, te, fe, 
/e, and to, or the negative ne, they oblige these words to 
drop their e or a, and to take an apostrophe* 
£z. U m*en a donn^ one partie, 
He gave me a part of it, 
Vbos n'y faites pas attentiom, 
You do not pay attention to it. 

EXERCISE. 

Where is that picture ? Show it to me. O ! do give it to me. 

Why does he appropriate it to himself f She compares him 

to herself. I only wish to have a small piece (1) of it. Do 

introduce him to me ; I wish to know him. Do you not agree 



(1) Morceaa. 
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to it ? Do yovL not think of it ? Since you have read thepe 
books, lend them to me. I will lend them to yon, but return 
them to me next week. Give me one of them. This problem 
is not difficult ; find (thou) the solution of it. Think (thou) 
of it ; grive (thou) thy attention to it ; and tell us the result 
of it. 

ON SOME OF THE ABOVE PRONOUNS, AND THEIR 
VARIOUS SIGNIFICATIONS. 

OA8IE8 WHSaK THB PSasONAL PaONOVKB OV THE THIED nCRION 
MAY APPLY TO THINGS. 

It has been seen that the pronoun it is translated in the 
nominative by the personal pronouns il and elh^ and in the 
objective by U and to. Thus, in the plural, they and them^ 
whether they stand for persons or things, are translated by 
ih or eliet, when nominative to the verb, and by /e#, when 
objective. However, when these pronouns, either singular 
or plural, are preceded by the prepositions ^ or to, they are 
expressed by en and y. 

By the same principle, the pronouns it and themy when 
governed by a preposition, are expressed by ltd or elle, eux 
or e//e«, according to gender and number. But, although 
the use of these pronouns be allowed in these instances, 
for want of other expressions, yet they seem to relate 
rather to persons than to things, and on that account mu8t> 
if possible, be omitted. 

This cannot be a difficulty for the English pi^il, because 
in such a case the pronoun is often omitted in English, and 
generally in the same instances as in French. However, it 
ought to be observed, that the French preposition is then 
expressed by an adverb of place,: corresponding to it, and 
if no adverb of place be found to convey the same idea, then 
both the preposition and pronoun should be expressed. 

Ex. Mon chapean n'^tait pas sur la table mais dessous, 
My hat wot not on the tables but under it* 
L'arm^e ^tait en bataille ; nous march&mes centre elle. 
The army wot in battle ; we marched tqp against it 

Whenever the pronouns en and y can be substituted for 
th<l prepositions and pronouns, they must be used instead 
I' of them. The sentence then is much better. 
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Ex. Ce Tiolon est bon j'en iu jou^, 
. Thit violin is good; I played on it. 
Cet arbre est trop haut je ne peoz pas t monter* 
Thai tree is too high, / cannot climb upon it. 

En answers well for these prepositions which can be 
translated by de^ and y, when they mean a place, or can be 
construed by there. 

Although y represents the pronouns of the third person 
when they are applied to things and preceded by the pre- 
position d, yet sometimes, iu speaking of animals, /w, in 
the singular, and leur^ in the plural, are used instead of y. 

Ex. Ces chevaux sont reaidas, donnez leur un peu de vin, 
These horses are exhausted^ give them a little wine. 

Custom sometimes allows the same pronouns to be used 
when they refer to inanimate things, but it is much better 
to express the sentence in a different manner. 

OASES m WHICH THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS MAT SB U8BO IN- 
STEAD OF THE POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES. 

When a possessive adjective in English, is connected with 
a thing which belongs to the person spoken of, and cannot 
be understood to belong to any other, a personal pronoun 
representing the person to whom the thing belongs, is intro- 
duced in the sentence, and the possessive adjective is then 
expressed by an article. 

Ex. II lui coapa la- jambe, he cut off his leg, 

Should a personal pronoun be not so easily substituted 
for the possessive adjective, as in this example, or should the 
sentence present some ambiguity, the phrase should be 
translated as in English. 

However, with reflective verbs, the possessive adjective 
is scarcely ever used. 

Ex. U va se laverles mains, he is going to wash his hands, 

EXERCISE. 
That boy pulls my hair. My uncle has sprained his ancle, 
iind the doctor wiU cut his foot off. I broke my arm. Wash 

?our face, it is dirty. They tied his arms and covered his eyes, 
'hat mischjevoas man was holding my hands and daui'ing 
my face. Stop your ears. Do you not hear that dreadful 
noise? Open your eyes, and you will see the wenders of 
nature. 
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•Asis wnsa tr« rKOMouNS en and^ hat ArriiT to rxEsoRS. 

Sometimes the pronouiis en and y are used for persons. 

It would certainly be preferable always to use the per- 
sonal pronouns for persons, and «n or yfor things; but 
Bometimes these words, on account of their being so short, 
are preferred to the others. 

At all events it cannot be a fault to employ the personal 
pronouns for persons, while en, and particularly .y, could 
not be used properly in many instances. 

Taste and practice are the only means which can assist 
even a native to choose one of these ways in preference to 
the other. 

The learner is therefore advised never to employ the 
pronoun y in reference to persons, and seldom the pronoun 
en; but if he use the latter, he must be certain that cus- 
tom sanctions its employment. 

EXERCISE. 

Open the drawer, my book is in it. He took off (1) his hat, 
and found his handkerchief under it. Virtue is the first o€ bles- 
nngs; from it alone we receive happiness. The labyrinth 
had been built upon the lake Mceris, jind they had given it a 
prospect, proportional to its grandeur. Thy reasons convinced 
me, and by Uiem I formed my decision. This book cost me 
much money, but I am indebted to it for my knowledge. I 
leave you the care of that bird ; do not forget to give it water. 
That man pleases you ; you speak .of him often. You like 
French authors, you are always speaking of them. When a 
man is dead« we think no more" of him. 

OF TBK rWLKHCB PRONOUN le. 

This pronoun is used in French, with the active verbs, 
to represent the English adverb «o, when it can be turned 
into that. If the verb be neuter, so is rendered by oinH, 

Ex. Je le crois. / believe so. {I believe that.) 

peurquoi marchez-vons ainsi f why do you walk so ? 

It also represents the pronoun it when objective to the 
▼erb, and referring to a preceding member of the sentence 
or to a verb. 



(1) 6ter. 
14 
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Ex. Sortez ; yotre sant^ le demande, 
go out ; your health requires U, 
ne faites pas cela ; je le defends, 
iU not do that; J forbid it. 

Remark. la French, as it may have been observed, 
the objective of an active verb cannot be understood. 
Thus the verb to be cannot signify a manner of being*, 
if this manner is not expressed after the verb by an adjec- 
tive or a substantive, used adjectively. But as the repe- 
tition of these words would seem inelegant, le is used be- 
fore the verb to supply their place, whatever be their gen*> 
der or number, as the pronoun has then the sense of the 
adverb «o, which is sometimes employed in English, in 
similar circumstances. 

Ex. Est-il mal&de? oui il Pest, Cil estmalade) 

It he sick ? yes he it, (he it to^hfit tiekJ) 

Observe, that it is not always an adjective which is thus 
understood after the verb to 6c, but often a substantive, or 
an adjective used substantively. This distinction will be 
made easy by trying to add the words the person after the 
verb to be. So, if I say, %reyou the Empress? the answer 
will be, yesy I am ; that is to say, lam the person^ I am the 
empress ; in which case the pronoun required in French, 
should agree, in gender and number, iVith the person whick 
it represents. 
£x. Sera-t-elle votre h^ritiSre ? oui elle la sera, 
Will the be your heir .? yw, the shall be. 

Etas vous les accuses? oui nous les sommes, 

are you the prisonert f yet^ we are. 

N. B. In these instances, the pronouns are used in the 

objective, and placed with the verb ttre^ as with an active 

verb. 
If the learner has well understood all the rules as far as 

now given, he will find an example of this distinction in the 

two following phrases. 

Madame, 6tes-vou8 marine ? oui je le suis, 

madam^ are you marrv^? yet. Jam (so.) 

Madame, dtes-vous la mari^ ? oui je la suis, 
madam, are you the bride ? yes^ 1 am (the perton.) 

EXERCISE. 
That man is happy. I do not think so. When a man if rieb, 
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it he not happy f He is not always so. That young man was 
extremely negligent ; he lived (1) so, he died so. I will spend (2) 
two hours with you. Yes, do so. Do you know a girl 
more unhappy, and treated with more ridicule than I am? Tou 
once found me amiable. Why am I not so at present? 
Ladies, are you relatives ? Yes, we are. Are you, miss, th« 
person who is sick ? Yes, I am. Gentlemen, are you the au- 
thors of these pamphlets? Yes, we are. They say that sh« 
will be the queen of England. But she shall not be. We de- 
fend the interest of our parents when we can do it, without 
being guilty of injustice. She is very capricious; she was 
gay yesterday, and she is not to-day. Perhaps she will be sor- 
rowful tO'morrow. 

or THX FRENCH PRONOUN 671 IN ITS DIFFEftlSNT BICNIFIOA- 
TION. 

Rule. En is sometimee objective direct. That hap- 
pens when it is used in the place of a substantive before 
expressed and used in a partitive sense. Therefore, it cor- 
responds to the English word some or any, when nsed as a 
prononn, that is to say, when not followed by a ftubstantive* 
Ex. Je n'EN ai pas ; donnez m*EN. 
/ have not any ; give me some. 
It is evident, that if somey or any, had been followed by 
a substantive, they would have been expressed by the par- 
titive article. 

Rule. Sometimes in French as well as in English, a 
substantive is understood after a cardinal number, if the 
same substantive has been used a little before. But in 
French we must observe whether that number refers to the 
nominative or to the objective of the verb. In the former 
instance the French phrase is like the English ; but if the 
number refers to the objective of the verb, the pronoun en 
must be used with the verb. That pronoun, in such a case, 
signifies ofChem, and without it the sentence would not be 
complete. 

Thus, speaking of flowers, I would say, 
Dix sont encore dans le vase. 
Ten are still in the flower -pot, 
Ex. n en avait quatre. Donnez m'EN six. 

he had four. Give njc six, 

(1) vivre. (2) passer. 
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But should the number be preceded by the definite arti* 
ole the, the pronoun en must not be used. 

Ex. Donnez-moi trois doUan; j'ai d^peas^ lea deux ^ui 
^tftient dans mon tiroir. 

Give me three dollars ; / aperU the two which teere in my drawer. 

The same rale is observed with adverbs of quantity, 
•r any word expressing quantity when not followed by the 
substantive. 

Ex. En aTez-YOQB achet^ beaucoup f 
Did you buy much or many? 

J'xN ai vendu un grand nombre, 
/ iold a great number. 

EXERCISE. 
Have ;jrou bought tome sugar ? I had some, so I did not buy 
any. Give me some. How many brothers have you ? I had 
five, but I \ost one lately, and at present I have four. Ton 
gave me two exercises, but I have written four. Did you see 
many pigeons f I saw several, but I killed only six ; yet three 
fell in a thicket, and I lost them. If you wish to buy birds, - 
go to the market ; you will find a large quantity. I will not 
purchase any tea to-day, because I have five boxes in my store, 
and ten in the cellar. I gave them vrine, and they drank &vq 
bottles. How much flour de you want ? Give me ten pounds. 
I have not enough^ but I will give you dx pounds to-night, 
and I will send you four pounds to-morrow. A hundred men 
took a lottery ticket ; one has gained, and ninety-nine have lost.' 

OF THE PRONOUN en SUPFLTINO THE POSSESSIVI ADJECTIVES. 

According to the list of our possessive adjectives, page 
31, the English word ite^ which refers to things, is 
translated by eon^ <a, see, as well as hie and her. 

These adjectives, «ofi, sa, ««t, seem, however, to apply 
rather to persons than to things, and for the perspicuity of 
the style, the following rule is observed. 

Rule. When the possessive adjective ite, or any other, 
referring to nouns of the third person applied to things, can 
be, without any impropriety, turned into of tl, the pro- 
noun en is used in French with the verb, as usual, and holds 
he place of the possessive adjective. 
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Ex. Cette riviere est rapide ; le canal en est ^troit. 

That river is rapid; its channel is narrow (the channel of it.) 

However, if the English possessive adjective be preceded 
by a preposition, it would be necesfuiry to use son, aa, 9e$, 
And the same adjectives would be employed if the prepo- 
sition de be introduced in the French sentence. 

Ex. Paris est une belle ville; j'admire la grandeur de set 
b&time^s. 
Pans is a fine city ; I admire the size of its buildings, 
Cette table est petite et ses pieds n'ont pas de grace. 
This table is small^ and Us legs have no beauty, 

EXE&CISE. 
Laocoon is one of the finest statues in France ; all its features 
are admirable. England extends her commerce over the whole 
globe; by her situation she rules (1) over the sea. The 
Thames is a magnificent river ; its channel is extremely wide 
and deep. This fine country is justly celebrated by foreigners ; 
its climate is delightful ; its soil fruitful ; its laws wise, and 
its government just and moderate. That superb temple was 
upon the summit of a hill ; its columns were of Parian (2) 
marble, and its gates of gold. The army has lost a part of its 
soldiers. That church has its privileges. 

Rehlark. En and y are also used for many other pre- 
positions and pronouns, such as by it^for t(, d&c. Practice 
alone will show the use of these words. 

OF THE ENGLISH PRONOUN One, 

The word one singular, and ones in the plural, are very 
oflen used in English as pronouns. These words are not 
expressed in French when they are the nominatives of a 
verb, or when they refer to a nominative, then the ad- 
jective is preceded by the indefinite article u», une in the 
singular, and by the partitive represented by de in the plu- 
raL When objectives to the verb, the whole sentence is 
translated as above, but the pronoun en must be used with 
the verb and cannot be omitted. Thus, speaking of a knife, 
I would say, 



(1) gouverner. (2) de Paros. 
14* 
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Un bon vovut co&terait d'aTantage« 
•4 good one would cost you more. 

Ex. Voat m' bm donnerei un bon, et j« voiw en doMMrai 
Di mauyaia. 

You wiU give me a good okk, and J tnU give you bad onkb. 

However, if the adjective, followed by one, be preceded 
by the definite article <&e, that article should be translated 
in French by le^ la, let, and the pronoon en not used with 
the verb. 

Bz. Montrez moi le grand. Show me thm la%e ohk. • 

EXERCISE. 

Among these peaches I found bad ones. I want a knifo. 
Do yon want a large one ? No, sir, give roe a small one. Too 
bought two bay horses, and I bought a white one. The enemy 
had cowardly soldiers, and we had courageous ones. That 
scholar is a lacy boy ; he is a wicked one too. I do not want a 
bad servant ; I want a constant and a neat one. My neighbor 
has two daughters; the elder (1) is the learned one, and the 
younger is the amiable one. These two brothers have a different 
fortune. John is the rich one, Peter is the poor one. This 
violin Is excellent, but a new one would be preferable. 

or THB ENOLfSH PRONOUN U. 

When this pronoun, it, refers to no preceding noun, it 
is expressed by ce, or c\ if it is used in the sense of thai, 
or to point out a substantive, but it is expressed by i/, if 
it belongs to an impersonal verb. Both of these pronouns 
are masculine. 

£x« Cast exbellent, // «« excellent. 

U pleuvra demain, Jt will rain to-morrow. 

It will be treated again of that pronoun with the verb 
^tre, to be. 

N. B. In ezclamato/v sentences,*/ is used inprefor^nce» 
when it precedes an adjective. 

Remark. When ce is^used, the adjective governs tht 
preposition ^ ; it requires after il the preposition de. 



(1) atnd. 
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EXERCISE. 

Has he been rich ? yes, it m certain. T did not think that it 
was true when you told me so. I0 it possibln ! no, it is not pos- 
sible. It n^i very hard, and it is not possible to go out. It 
isdifficult to understand the reason of that conduct. It is not 
difficult to guess. I think that it cannot be juHti£ed, and it 
will be a matter of consequence. It is an abominable action* 
It was a very cunning trick. It was net pessiole to discover 
the snare concealed by bis polite manners. It was very easy to 
perceive, because it was prudent to suspect the man. 

or POS8SS8XVB PRONOUNS. 

There are possessive pronoans. That is to say, words 
which hold the place of a substantivef and at the same time 
txpress the possession of It. 

These pronouns are : 

SINGULAR. PLVEAL. IIMLISB* 

mate, /em. nuue. fan. 

Le mien, la mienne* les miens, las miennes, 

Letien, litienne, lestiens, lestiennes, 

le sien* la sienne» les siens, les siennes, Aw« Asrt, 



le ndtre, la ndtre, les n6tres, 

le vfttre, la v6tre, les v6tres, yours, 

le lenr, la leur, les leurs, theirs. 

These pronouns must affree, in ^fender and number, with 

the substantives which they represent. They cannot be 

used without the article, which, when preceded by the 

prepositions de or d, is contracted with them when it oc- 

, curs. 

Thus, speaking of my mother, I will' say, fa mtenne^ 
mine ; and of his father, le sien^ his, dltc* 

EXERCISES. 
Is it your father or hers who decided that you should play In 
this room ? If my friends had served me with the same zeal 
as yours, it is very certain that I should have succeeded. While 
I was speaking to his master, he was speaking to mine. Look 
at these trees ; yours are small, and ours are high and lofly. 
I gave a good lesson to his children, and he gave a short one to 
vours. Be my friend, and I will be thine. If he takes my hat, 
1 shall take his. Tou are satisfied with yov wife, but that 
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man is not satisfied with his. They gave all the fruit to their 
children, and eent only two or three apples to oars. Theirs 
are more genteel than ours. Tou tore your apron, but your 
sister did not tear hers. 

Remark. The English pronouns mine, thincy hia^ dLC. 
are not always expressed by le mUn, le ti-en^ U Hen^ &c. 
After the verb fo» be, when the sentence could be altogether 
expressed by ibe verb to belong, they are translated by 
the personal pronouns, preceded by the preposition d. 

Ex. Ces livres sont a moi, 

Tltese books are tnine^ {belong to me.) 

Bat the pronouns le mien, le tien^ ^c. should be used, 
if the intention of the person who speaks, is, merely to 
make a distinction between several objects, when it is 
known that one of them belongs to the person to whom 
the pronoun relates. 

Thus, if I am asked which of those books are mine, I 
will answer, "^ 

Le blanc est le mien, 7%e whUe one U mine. I distin- 
guish it by the pronoun le mien^ because it would be ridi- 
> culous to say that it belongs to me, when they acknowledge 
that one of the books is mine, but they merely wish to 
know which. 

EXERCISE. 
These books are mine, and that pen is yours, but, however, 
as my sifiter brought it here, perhaps it is hers. Major P. 
will sell me his Turkish sword ; to-morrow it will be mine. 
Come with me and show me your horse. It is useless to go to 
the stable, the third one is mine. The third one is a grey one. 
Well, it is mine. My uncle and aunt are in the parlour, and that 
beautiful carriage and horses are theirs. I thought that it was 
yours But I see six carriages and I do not know theirs. Theirs 
is the yellow one. Now you have seen his pictures, shall I show 
you mine ? This picture is not yours. Yes, it is mine. 

Remark. We cannot translate in French, that book of 
mine, these ribbons of yours, and other sentences of the same 
kind, but we must choose either of the possessive pronoun 
or the demonstrative adjpctive, and say, VuU book, or my 
b0ok ; tncffe ribbons, or your ribbons. The latter way is 
more generally used^ 
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Sentences of this kind, a/riend of mane, a ftoolb tfymim^ 
are thus reversed : tin de met amitf tin de vom limresy one of 
aiy friends, one of your books. 

EXERCISE. 

Where is that desk of joore which is so neat ? Take these 
pictores of sftine and carry them to my father. A clerk of mine 
has pud the duties (1) to the collector. Send me a horse of 
yours, and I will go to your country seat. That house of yourt 
is extremely commodious. 

or TBB RILATITB PEONOVNS. 

Relative pronouns are those which relate to a preceding 
noun, or pronoun, called the antecedent. In the phrase 
Vhomme qui joue^ the man who plays ; guiy relates to the. 
eubstantive homme ; Vhomme^ is then the antecedent to the 
pronoun relative qui. 
We have two relative pronouns, viz. 
[who 

when nominative to the following verb. 



when objective to the following verb. 




\ which, I ^®' P«w«»» ( objectives of prepositions. 
whai^ for things, j 
• forpt ^ ' 
>r, 

ih/of ^ 
ana things,) 



qnoi 

De qui. (forpertont,) 



and better, ' ' f whMt^ tfwhom^ if which, 

Dont (both for pertont i 
ana things,) J 

Leqnel, 1 

laqoelle, f w/io, loAte/i, wAom, either nominatives or ob- 

lesqaels, f jectives. 

lesquelies, ) 

These pronouns are compound ef quelf and the article 
Uy Ittf Us^ which is often preceded by the preposition de or 
d, and is contracted with them, when it occurs, in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

Lequel, laquelle, lesquels, lesquelies, who, which, , 

duquel, de laquelle, desquels, desquelles, of whom, of 

which 

auquel, i laquelle, auzquels, auzqnelles, to wAom, 

which, 

(Droit) 
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This pronoan always agrees in gender and number with 
its antecedent ; it is now very seldom used, except when 
preceded by a preposition. 

Observe, that qui, que, and dont, may equally apply to 
persons and things ; but qui, preceded by a preposition, 
can never apply to things ; in this case, Uquel, duquel^ au' 
queU must be used, and sometimes qwd* > 

LMjud, laquelUy &c. apply both to persons and things. 

Remark. Dont is always used before the noun of which 
it implies possession ; but should that noun be preceded 
by a preposition, dequi or duqueU &c. would be .used in- 
stead of dont, and placed after the noun. 

£x. Le raonarque dans les Mats duquel nous ^tions, 
7%£ monarch in the stales of which we were. 

OF TBE ADVERB OU USED AS A RELATIVE PRONOVM. 

The adverb ou is likewise employed as a relative pro- 
noun« for dems lequel, auquel, dcms laquelle, &c. and answers 
to the English vjith which, in tohick^ &c. 

Ex. C'est une aflfaire ofi je suis embarrass^, 
// is an affair with which I am perplexed, 
Ou admits the preposition de hndpar, 

Ex. C'est Parrot d^ou depend ma vie, 

// is the sentence on which my life depends. 
nous visit&mes les lieux par ou il avait pass^, 
we visited the places through which he had passed. 

EXERCISE. 

The person who came here last night, will obtain for me th« 
favor for which I ask. The tunes that you are playing now are 
not contained in the book that you brought me last Monday. My 
cousin sent them to me in & letter which I received on Tuesday 
last, and which contained, besides, many particulars about aman 
whom you know,'and against whom your parents have spoken. 
The work, of which the author is prosecuted, is very strictly 
forbidden. You, whose sons are so attentive, tell me how yoa 
govern them. It is a country, for which I have much par- 
tiality. She has composed verses against which I would now 
speak, but for which I would not give half a dollar. The sta- 



tiona (1) which you deeire, are n'ot destined to you, hut'to a maa 
who speaks much in his own^favor, and still more against others. 
The city in which I arrived, and the village in which I lived, are 
as different as day and night. You did not tell me the coun- 
try from which you came. The trials through which he has 
passed, were very hard indeed. 

iMPofcTiipfT Remark. The relative proaoun cannot be 
•mitted in French as in English. Thus, you will translate, 

Where is the book you were reading ? 
by ou est le livre ciuk voua iisiezf 

Nor can the relative pronoun, when the objective of a 
preposition, be understood by placing the preposition a,t 
the end of the sentpnce ; as, 

Do you kntiw the man you speak of? 
This phrase should be translated thus : 

Connaissez-vuuR, Phomme dont vous parlea? 
Vo you know the man of whom you speak ? 

EXERCISE. 
I lost the money you gave me, and [ did not go to the store 
Tou mentioned, because they sell their goods for cash^ and I 
nad uo more change. The age we live in is the age of light 
and science. You did not like the person you spoke of. 
Perhaps in a year or two you will know the person you have 
dealt with. Did you give your puree to the first man you saw ? 
The misfortunes I was plunged iu, afflicted all my friends. The 
end he aims at is not very honest. The rings you received 
from that young lady are not as handRome as mine. 

OF ABSOLUTE OR INTEaROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The same English pronouns, who^whom, what and which, 
ean be used without any antecedent ; they are then called 
mhsolvte, or interrogative ^ when a question is made. They 
are used diiferently in French. 

^ . ( who, ) (for persons) whether nominative or ob- 

"^^ I whom<, J jective. 

qui, whom, when objective of pvepositions. 

que, what, (for things^, whether nominative or objective. 

quoi, whcU, (when objective of a preposition. 

(1) Place. 
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quel 

^ueis^ > i0&«l, lefticft, (when joined to ft mpim.) 

quellef 

Lequel \ 

ie^quels ( ^^^^ch, (when used to mark a distinetion.) 

lesquellecr Y 

These pronouns, lequel^ lagtielle^ receive the prepositiom 
de or d, in the same manner ae they do when they are 
relative ; they are used absolutely, and when followed hy a 
noun, they are connected to it* as in English by the prepo- 
sition de. 

Ex. Leqael de ces homine8« 
Which of these men, 

Rehahk. When what is used as subject or nominative 
to an interrogative verb, the pronoun is expressed by que^ 
and the expression, est-ce que is used for the interroga- 
tion. 

£z. Qo'eet ce qui cause ce bmlt ? 
What cauies thai fioise ? " 
WTuU is also expressed in French by quoi. 
1st. When it is used ^ithout any relation to any pre- 
eeding verb or preposition. In that instance it is sometimee 
joined to an adjective, and ia connected to it by the prepo- 
sition de. 

Qooi de plus amusant ? 
What it more amusing f 

And ^. When it comes after the verb of which it is the 
ebjective> or when it is followed by a verb in the infinitive. 
Ex. Jo ne sais quoi, 

Idon»t know what. 

II n'a pftB 8U quoi dire, t 

He did not know what to smy. 

All that has been said about the relative pronouns, 
respecting the phrases with which the preposition is used at 
the end of the sentence, may also be applied to interrogative 
pronouns. 
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EXERCISE. 
Who talks ? What do you want ? I know who m^. 
Whom did you consult ? What do you walk so fast for? What 
do you wish to have this for ? What man would refuse hw 
aid to a poor child f Which of these three young men will you 
select for your fViend ? What man is that ? What grace ! what 
delicacy ! what harmony ! What beautifal Hnte in Racine. 
Which of those ladies do you think the most amiable? What 
books do you use i What is it ? what was contained in that 
drawer? Which of these gloves are yours?' Which of these 
two young ladies is your sister ? To whom do you speak ? 

Rule. What is expressed by ce qui or ce ^tie, when its 
place can be supplied by that which. Qui afler ce is used 
when whi4'h is nominative of the following verb, and que 
w4ien wMch is objective. 

Ex. Co qui est vrai est beau, 
ff^hai ii true is fine • 
Ex. Je ne sais pas ce que voas dites, 
/ (fo 710/ know what you. say, 

Obs. Recollect that the indefinite article «, which is 
used in English after the pronoun what, when in an excla- 
mation, is never expressed in French. 

Ex. Quelle beauts ! What a beauty ! 

Remark. The interrogative pronouns who^ what^ and 
which^ are often expressed by quel^ quelle, d^c. for persons, 
instead of ^tii or que, before the verb to be, followed by a sub- 
stantive, in those tenses which begin by a vowel. This 
is not generally observed. Its use is to prevent the meet- 
ing of the two vowels. 

Ex. Quel est ce chevalier ? Who is that knight f 

EXERCISE. 

What a hero ! What a soldier ! Do you understand what 
he says? I do not believe what he related to as. What a 
story ! Who is that certain uncle who is continually the hei^e 
of the history ? What a wonderful tale ! What you found is 
veiy good ; but you do not peroeive that what you took for 
gold is gilded copper What is that music ? Who was that 
lady who wished to speak to me ? What succeeds is seldtmi 
condemned. 

15 
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OV THB SVOLUH XNTKREOOATITE PftONOUN wkou. 

The pronoun u?/U>ce, which implies possession, is translated 
in French by d qui^ when it id nsed interrogatively, and is 
accompanied by the verb to he. The phrase is construed as 
follows : 

When whote is used without the verb to he, it may be ex- 
pressed by one or the other of the following modes. 

DofU is only relative, and cannot be used interrogatively. 

EXERCISE. 

' Whose medal is this? Whose pens are those ? Whose is this 
handkerchief? Is it yours ? No, Madam, it is mine. Whose is 
it ? 1 bought the king of Spain^s watch. Whose watch did you 
buy ? Mary has soiled my cousin's book. Whose book has she 
soiled ? Hers. Whose are these gloves ? They are mine. 

OF THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 

Demonstrative pronouns are those which not only point 
out an object, but yet represent it. As they are expressed 
very differently in the two languages, a table of these pro* 
nouns, and their various meanings, will follow. 

Celui m. «. )^^^. -^^^^^^thjii ^^ 



celle /. ,. n-' . the one f'"^ that (,.. 

aeuxm.p. ( "^ ^''^^^ULa those i''^^' 
ceWes/.p. )^"«» the ones y^*^^' those) 



Qui is used when this relative pronoun is nominative to 
the following_yerb, and qtie when it is objective, 
celui-ci, this or this one. celui-U, that or that one, 

eelle-ci, this or this one, celle-Id, that or that one, 

ceuz-ci, these or these ones. ceuz-Iii, those or those ones. 
celle s-ci, these or these ones. celles-ld, those er those ones, 
' ceci, this. eela, ce, that, 

N. B. The two last pronouns are used when this and 
ihai do not refer to any preceding noun, but are used ab- 
solutely ; as, thie g ood; thiU is had. Ceci est boo ; oela 
est mauvaii. 
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The pronouns cslui and celui-cij &c. must agree in gen- 
der and number with the substantives which they repre- 
sent. 

EXERCISE. 
Tour gon is not so handsome as the one that I have bought 
from Mr. B. What do you think of this beer ? I think that 
this is not so good as that. That is not possible, because that 
which you tasted before cost me five dollars a barrel, while 
this cost me only two dollars. These boys are as noisy as 
those are still. The bookseller has different sorts of books, and 
he gives us those /or which we ask. Look at these engravings, 
and see those. I like them very well, but that one is the best 
of all. The one which is so black has no effect ; but the ones 
that you have showed me are very excellent. If you think this 
is tolerable, you will acknowledge that this is superior to it. ' 

The demonstrative pronouns are expressed by celtn^ 
celle^ ceux, cellet, without ci, and Id, whetf'they are follow- 
ed by a preposition. 

Ex. Celoi pour qui je travaille. The one for whom I work, 
RvLE. A personal pronoun followed by a relative pro- 
noun, is always translated in French by a demonstrative 
pronoun bf the same gender and number, and the relative 
pronoun expressed as usual. 

£f . Celoi qui pleure sera console. 
He who weeps will be eomoled. 

Rule. Sometimes the possessive case in English im- 
plies the possession of a thing understood. In French, that 
thing is represented by the demonstrative pronouns, celuiy 
celle^ ceux, celhs, connected to the name of the person 
which possesses by the preposition de. 

Ex. Meschevaux sent blancs et cenx do g^n^ral sont gris. 
My horses are whiiey and thegeneroTs aregray, 

EXERCISE. 

He who wishes to be happy is not always so. He who will 

•at that trout, will pay for it. My ribbons are new, and my 

luster's are nearly worn out. I will give you my permission ; 

but will you obtain your father's ? She wkem I will show yo(t 



I 
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will become a powerful princess. Thej who laugh will be Don- 
iBhed. This picture is not that for which I offered ten dollan. 

Remark. Celui-ci and celui-ld, celle-ci and celle-ld, &c. 
are used for the pronouns the loiter and ike former. Those 
constructed with ci always mean the lattery and those to 
which Id is added mean the former. 

Remark. It may be perceived, that in order to make a 
distinction between fAi* and that^ these and thoee^ in French, 
we use the adverbs of place, ci and /d, here and there^ afler 
the pronouns ce/ui, celUy &c» This distinction is also made 
to prevent equivocation, with substantives preceded by the 
demonstrative adjective ce, cet. ceUe^ rea^ which answer both 
for this and that^ theee and those. Ci and la are add^d to 
the notin, and connected to it by a hyphen. 
Ex. Ce pays-ci, ce pays-]&, 

This country, that country, 

EXERCISE. 

I do not know which of those two houses to choose. This 
is too small, and that is too large. These two words have a 
different meaning ; the former has mor» force, and the latter is 
more elegant. This city is more pleasant than the other. This 
street is very large. That man is queer (1) enough ; he wants 
this picture, and will not take lliat one. That action is worthy 
of blame. The body perishes ; the soul is immortal ; yet all 
our cares are for that, while we neglect this. These laws are 
Bot better than the ones we had precedingly. 

Remark. This, that^ these^ those, preceding^ the verb to 
fte, and used in reference to a following substantive, are 
translated in French by two prepositions, which serve to 
point out objects, viz. w)ici and voiid, generally meaning 
behold, and the verb to be is not expressed. These two 
words arc principally used in showing the object, and 
when nothing concerning it has been said before. 

Ex. Voici mon domestique. This is my servant, 
VoiU mes enfans. Those are my children. 

In interrogative sentences, these pronouns ar^ expressed 



(1) Singulier., 



by ce, placed after the verb, and followed by the adverb 
id. » 

/ Ex. Eit-ce livo ire fib ? Is ihUyour son ? 

Sont^ce la vos chevaux ? Are these your korses f 

EXERCISE. 

This U my portion, and that is yours. Is this my Watch ? 
Was this your umbrella ? Will that be your room f Thesa 
are my unele's conditions, and those are my father's. Is this 
your exercise ? Are these his verses ? are these your promi* 
ses? This is my friend. These were my former comrades. 

Oy IHOEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

Indefinite pronouns are those which are of a vague and 
indeterminate nature. 
They are generally divided in four classes. 

FIRST CLASS. 

Those thai are never Joined to a substantive. 
On. (Any thing which relates to that pronoun hat beea 
explained, page 137.) 

Si^efq'lr une ^'^' ''^'^ ^"^^^ '^ ^' '^^^ •"y* 
quelqnes uns T only applied to 
quelques unes ) individuals. 

This pronoun, when nominative to the verb, answers for 
9ome bodyy some ane^ some, and, if it relates to a substantive, 
the gender and number of which are known, must agre« 
with it. 

When objective, it answers for the same pronouns, but 
principally for some or any, some few, a feto. As it implies 
a certain number, it requires the pronoun en to be used 
with the verb. 

Ex. Avez-vous des plumes ? J'en ai quelques-unes, 
Have you pens ? I have some, some few, 

N. B. In many instances it is not represented in En- 
glish, although used in French ; but then it might be also 
suppressed in the French sentence, as it is merely uaed to 
give more force to the sentence. 

EsssMTiAL Obsibvations — Tbls pronoun cannot bt 
16^ 
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uaed in the oeg^ative sentences ; it is then represented for 
persons, by personne^ and is entirely omitted fur things. 

if the sentence be interrogative and negative, it is em- 
ployed as usual. 

This pronoun, either subject or regimen, requires the 
verb to be put in the negative, 4>ut without pcu. When 
personne is followed by an adjective, it is connected to 
it by the preposition de, 

Personne, nobody^ no one, 
Bz. Persoone n'est venu, J^obody kat eaUtd. 

Je ne connaia personne de riche, I know no one who is rich. 



ChaeuQ ) . 



Chacwhs meaning the generality, is used but in the mas- 
c^uline. fiut used as a distributive pronoun, which refers 
to a substantive expressed in the sentence, it agrees with 
it in gender. Its sense excludes the plural. 

£z. Chacun a ses defauts, Every body has his faults, 
Voyez s^par^meat chacune de ces m^dailles, 
Look at each of these medads separately, 

Choumn, though always singular, may be followed some- 
times by son^ «3, ses, and sometimes by Uur, leurs, which, 
in many instances, i^ embarrassing. 

There is no difficulty in those, phrases where chacun is 
not contrasted with a plural number ; for then son, sa^ ses 
must be used ; as, 

Donnez k chacan sa part, 
Oive to each his share. 

Rum. In phrases where chacun is contrasted with a 
plural to which it refers, fo», sa, ses must be employed, 
when chacun is placed after the regimen ; but leur^ leurs 
must be used when cha4:un is placed before the ragimen. 
Ex. Reiuettez ces medailles chacune en sa place, 
Return those medals each into its place, 
Remettez chacune, en leur place, les in^d&iiles qde voas avez 

prises, 
Return each of the medals you haste taken into its place* 
Quicoaque, tohoever^ wliosoeter, 
Autrui, other people, others, 

Auirui is only used in proverbial sentencer, atd ftfter a 
preposition. 
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Rien, nothings not any thing. 

It requires the verb, if there be one in the sentence, to 
be. put in the negative, but without pas. When joined to aa 
adjective, it must be connected to it by the preposition de. 

EXERCISE. 
Some one told me yesterday that you are going to Europe. 
Every one was astonished at your determination. Have you a 
good pen? I have some there ; choose a good one. I do not 
see any. I will find some good one for you. Some of these 
ladies will come with me. Each of the young ladies had a 
nosegay, and some of them gave me theirs. Whoever has 
studied the principles of an art knows that it is a study which 
requires much attention. No one l^nows me in this country. 
An egotist loves nobody, not even his own children. This 
speech is addressed to whoever is guilty. He finds no ona 
honest. Do not retain the property of others. I have nothing 
in this world which attaches me to life. Do you see nothing 
good in this work ? He applies himself to nothing fixed. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Thoti iohich are Joined to a nUfttantive. 

5"«J"»"«' \ some. 
Quelques^ ^ 

The pronoun some m expressed by quelque when it signi^ 
fies one out Of several, or a few out of a larger number. 
It is evident, by the following example, that some in the 
singular, is not here a partitive article, for it is connected 
to an individual. 

Ex. Vous trouverez peut dtre quelque personne obligeante, 
You will perhaps find some obliging perton. 

In the plural it means a few. 
' J^ai 14 quelques livres. / have tfjLere m few^ or some books, 

^elgm cannot be used after negative verbs, with 
which the partitive article expressed by de is sufilcient ; 
but it is employed atler negative interrogative verbs. 

When quelque is joined to the word chose, these two 
words meaning something or cmy thing, take the masculine 
gender, and are connected with the following adjective by 
the preposition de. 

Ex. J^ai quelque chose de bon. I have iomething good. 
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Chaqae, etxek, everj/. 
Qiielconqae, whoever^ nthaiever. 

This pronoun is always placed after the noun, and ' it 
must be observed, that it answers for the above £ngLiBh 

Eronouns only, when they are used after the noun in Eng- 
sh. If not, they are ejtpressed as will be examined h^rc'^ 
after. 

Certain \ 

certains C certain and #otfie, used instead of certain. 

certaines ) 

This pronoun is used alike of persons and things, and 
is always placed before the substantive. 

It may be used with the indefinite article un, une, in 
the singular, or the partitive article expressed by the pre- 
position </e, alone, in the plural. 

Un, une, Of or an. 

This indefinite pronoun or adjective is the same which 
has been given in the first part under the name of in- 
definite article. A very important observation will be plac- 
ed here. 

Rule. .^ or on is translated after a negative verb by the 
Deposition de^ unless the number one should be particu- 
larly understood by that article, or expressed in the sen- 
tence* 

■Pw 1^ -.»«; ««- A^ -«».,- $ ihaoe not a niter. 
Ex. Je D'ai pas de scsar, | ^^^,^ ^ ^^^ 

Je n ai pa. ane scBur, J ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 

EXERCISE. 
You have read that in some ancient author. I will purchasa 
some few pictures for this parlour. This has been written by 
some Frenchman or some Spaniard, because I see in it the 
Atyle ofa stranger. Every nation has, in (1) its turn, shone on 
the theatre of the world. No reason whatever will bring me to 
it. A certain man, who wished to show me his talents, spoke 
to me for (2) several hours. I will not send my goods to these 
merchants, Heoaase they have certain clerks who do not please 



(1) iu (2) pendant 
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me. I have not a voice. My young sister has not a g;rammar. 
I eannot give you a cent. Do you know any thing new ? I 
know nothing interesting. 

THIRD GLASS. 

Those which are someHmee joined to a substantive, and 
iMnetimes not. 
nui 
ikuUe 
aucun > 
aucune \^^^'' 

palunei'^''*^^'**^'^- 

These three pronouns have about the same signification. 
But when subject tp the verb, nul is the only one which can 
be properly used in a general and absolute manner. Aucun 
and pcu un are seldom used without being followed by a 
substantive. Pas un expresses a more complete exclusion. 

When objective to the verb, nul is only employed when 
ifbllowed by a substantive. Aucun and pas un may be ac- 
companied by a substantive or not ; but in the latter case, 
as these pronouns are compounded with the number un, 
the pronoun en ought to be used with the verb. 
Ex. Je n>n ai aucun» / have none. 

Autre, o/Aer, else. 

This pronoun is preceded by the articles; as 

Un autre, another, d'autres, others, 

Quelqu'uo autre, somebody else. 

The pronoun one after another is never expressed in 
French ; but en must be used with the verb when autre is 
preceded by the indefinite or partitive article, or by a 
number. 

£x. J^en ai un autre, I have another. 

En is not expressed if autre be preceded by the definite 
article. 

Ex. J'ai Tautre, / have the other. 

L'un Tautre, each other, one another. 

If any preposition precedes the English pronouns one 
another or each other, that preposition must be placed in 
French between fun and Vautre, 
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£z. L'un contre Tautre, againtt one another. 

L'un et rautre, 60/^. 

These two words mark union, and require the verb which 
they govern to be in the plural. 

Both is expressed by Vun Vautre^ when it relates to two 
substantives, but when it refers to adjectives or other 
parts of speech it is translated differently, as will be shown 
in its proper place. 

Mdme 
m^mes 

This pronoun is generally preceded by an article ; it is of 
both genders. 

Tel ) 

telle f , 

tek r^^^' 

telles ) 
The indefinite article which generally follows this pro- 
noun in English is placed before tlie word tel in French. 
If the substantive be plural, the word tel must be preceded 
by the partitive article expressed by de. 

Ex. Un tel bom me, such a man. 
De telles personnes, tuch persons. 

Such^ used in exclamations, is translated by the adverb n, 
to which the article definite or partitive is prefixed. 

Ex. C'est une si belle femme ! she is such a Jine woman.- 
II a de si jolies flours ! he hat such pretty powers. 
Plusieurs, several. 

As the word plusieurs implies a quantity, the pronoun en 
should be used with the verb, if the substantive determined 
by plusieurs has been expressed before in the sentence, and 
is not repeated afler that pronoun. 
Tout 






touB^ >«^'iwefy,ct;«y/Wni:. 



toutes ^ 

TotU is used either alone, or with a substantive. 

When employed alone, it signifies etfery things all things; 
which expressions are seldom translated differently, ia 
French. 
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Sx. Tout nona abandonne au moment de la mort, 
Every thing fonakes iu at the moment of deaih* 
In this case it may be used as an objective direct, and is 
then placed after the verb in simple tenses, and between 
the auxiliary and the verb in compound tenses* 
Ex. II a tout avou^, he has confeued every thing. 
All followed by the relative pronoun that, either ex- 
pressed or understood, is translated in French by tout ct 
qtUf tout ce que, all that which. 

Ex. Tout ce que j'ai. All I have. 

When united to a substantive it is used either collectively 
or distributively. 

Considered collectively, tout signifies the totality of a 
thing or of a species, and is then followed by the articles 
either definite or indefinite. 

£x. Toute la terre, all the earth. 
Totn les corps celestes, all the celestial bodies. 
Considered distributively* tout signifies chaque, each ; in 
this case, it is not accompanied by the article. 

Ex. Tout bien est d^irable. Every good is desirable. 
Tout means any ; but this English indefinite pronoun can<* 
not always be translated by tout^ as will shortly be ex* 
plained. 

It is in that sense most generalljr applied to individuals 
ef the singular number, and agrees in gender with the sub- 
stantive to which it is joined. 

Ex. Toat homme, Anymatu 

Toute femme. Any woman. 

Totu, toutes, in the plural, conveys the meaning of the 
English pronoun every with more force than chaque. It 
must then be followed by the article les. 
Ex. Tous les matins. Every morning. 

Every body, which is sometimes rendered by chMCun, is 
more expressive when translated by tout le monde^ aU the 
people. 

Tout, T\nae, followed either by the definite article le, la, 
h», or the indefinite un or une represents in French the 
word foholcy preceded by the same articles. 
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Tout runiTer», Thi whoU uninertt* 
Touie la France, The tnhoU of France- 
Tout un ^tat, ^ whole State. 
Toute une fortane, j9 whole fortune, 

'ToiiHs sometimes used as an adverb, and requires some 
explanations, which will be given wit]) that part of speech. 

Sometimesi also, it represents other words, and as its 
sense is then peculiar to the French Languag^e, an expla- 
nation on this subject will be fotmd amongst the gaUicisnm. 

EXERCISE. 
Not one of them has met your father. I have read many 
ancient authors, bfit not one of them speaks of the birth of that 
philosopher. No expression, no truth of design in that great 
work! Not one of these pictures displays great talents. None 
of his works will descend (1) to posterity. I did not speak to 
that man, for I was introduced to another. This one is tall, and^ 
the other was short. (2) Tell your story to other persons. 
They cheat each other. You will seldom see one of them with- 
out the other. They always dress like one another. They are 
both sick, and they both wish to be in the same room. This 
tragedy is the same that I was mentioninor to you : but the other 
one is not by the same author. Do you know such a person f 
Ton will deliver this message to Mr. such a one. Why do you 
go with sucikmen.** Your brother is sucJi a bad boy that I do 
Dot know how to correct him. Several ladies will come to- 
night^ and every thing will be prepared. 1 was with hiip all 
day. All is in God, and God is m all. Take all that you 
can carry. I will tell you all that I know. Every vice is odious. 
The whole course of his life has been distingnished by generous 
actions. 1 have done every thing for you. Any man who love» 
troth seeks for it. He comes every day before five o'clock. I 
go to the country every summer, but I spend every winter in 
town. That liook interested us during a whole year. Ths 
whole evening was spe>it in those innocent amusements. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

Of those which are followed by que. 
Qui que, whoever, 
Quoi que, whatever. 



(1) (Passer.) (^) (Petit) 
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«.«»i ««- t whoever^ 

quel que, ^ Wta/erer. 

tel que, such as. 

tout.,..que, however. 

The above pronouns are used in nearly the same circum* 
stances, and follow the same rules as when they are not 
followed by qtie; viz. qui for persons, qtioi for things, in a 
general sense ;<9t^e/, quelle.... que^&,c. before the verb to he, 
when it refers to a substantive, and quelque....quey when be- 
fore a substantive or an adjective. 

These pronouns, except tel que and tout que, are followed 
by the subjunctive. 

Ex. Qui que ce soil, whoever it may he. 

quoi quHl fasse, whatever he may do. 

quelle qu'elle soit, whoever she may be, 
tel quMl est, such as he is. 

Quelque salaire quMl re9oive, wftatever salary he. may receive. 
Quel que sage que vous soyez, however good you may be. 
Tout savaot quMl est, however learned he may be. 

Hkmark.. Quelque.. ..que, joined to a substantive, either 
alone, or followed by an adjective, takes the sign of 
the plural. 

£z. Quelques ricfaesses que vous ayez, 
• Whatever riches you may possess. 

Quelques bonnes oeuvres que vous fassiez, 
Whatever good actions you may do. 

But when joined to an adjective separated from its sub- 
stantive, it does not take the sign of the plural. 

Ex. Tous les hommes quelque opposes qu'ils soient, 
All mm, however Opposite they may be. 

N. B. Whatever, at the end of a sentence, may be trans- 
lated by qui que ce soit. 

All sentences in which ever is used in the sense of how- 
ever, are translated in French in the same manner as above. 
Ex. Quelque humble qu'il soit, Be it ever so humble. 

EXERCISE. 
Pasflenger ! (1) Whoever thou be, contemplate this monu- 

(1) Passant. 
16 
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meat. I will speak to him, whoever be may he. Whoever it 
may be, I will not tremble. Whatever he may propose, accept 
it. Whatever he may say, do not believe him. However 
learned they may be, they wiU learn something from that man. 
However surprising this phenomenon may be, it is not against 
the laws of nature. Tou are not such as I desire. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE VERBS. 

Agreement of the Verb voUh its J^omvnaJtive. 

Rule. When a verb has two nominatives, both of which 
are singular, it is put in the plural. 

Exception. A verb with two nominatives in the singu- 
lar, is not put in the plural when those two nominatives are 
joined together by the conjunctions ou, aymme^ austi bien 
gue^ autant que. 

Le roi ou son ministrele recompensera. 
The king or his minister wUl reward him. 
L'^I^phant, comme le castor, aime la society de ses sem- 
, blables, 

The elephant, as well as the beaver, likes the society of his 
species. 

When a verb has two nominatives in the singular num- 
ber, connected by the conjunction ni\ repeated before each, 
it oiight to be observed whether the action expressed by 
the verb can or cannot be performed by the two substan- 
tives simultaneously. If one of the two be excluded, the 
verb and adjective or participle will be used in the singu- 
lar; but if the trwo words perform the action together, the 
plural must be used. 

Ex. Ni le comte ni le due ne sera ambassadeur, 
J^either the earl nor the duke will be embassador. 
Ni le vent ni la mar^e ne Tont retenu, 
Jf either the wind nor the tide prevented hvm. 
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However, should the nominatives of Hm verb be of dif- 
ferent persons, the verb ought to be put in the plural, al- 
though the two words be separated by ou or m, &c. 

The verb is put in the first |lerson if one of the nomina- 
tives be a pronoun of that person. If there be no such pro- 
noun' the verb is put in the second person plural. 
Ex. C'est toi oa moi qui avoQS fait cela. 
It is thou or I who have done that. 

EXERCISE. 

My father and thy uncle will be here to-night. Either fear 
or inabihty prevented them from moving, l^e fear of death, 
or rather the love of life, is in the heart of every man. Alcibia- 
des, as well as Plato, was among the disciples of Socrates. 
Lycurgus, like Solon, was a wise legislator. Euripides, ai 
much as Sophocles, contributed to the glory of the Athenians. 
Neither Marshall S. nor General B. has been appointed presi- 
dent. Neither one nor the other pleases me. Neither prayers 
nor force have prevailed. It is you or he who have eaten the 
pies. Neither they nor he will speak against you. 

OF COLLECTIVE NOUNS, OR NOUNS OF MULTITUDE. 

Collective nouns are those which, under a singular form, 
have a plural signification. 

They are of two kinds. 

Those which by themselves express a number of indivi- 
duals ; as, an army, a nation^ a /amUy, &c., and those which 
express a certain number of the individuals specified 
in a following substantive ; as, a part of^ a nuwh&r of^ a 
troop of^ &c. 

The former are called general^ the \fiiiet partitive, 

OF THE COLLECTIVE-GENERAL, NOMINaAvE TO THk VERB. 

Rule. In English a noun of multitude or collective-ge- 
neral is often followed by a verb in the plural, although the 
word be in the singular number. In French the verb 
agrees in number with the noun and not with its significa- 
tion. Thus the verb, after a collective-general used in the 
singular number, will be put in the singular. 
£z. Ma famille est a lacampagne, 
^y family «i or are in the eountry. 
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OF TH« COLLECTIVE-PARTITIVE, NOMINATIVE TO THE VlERB. 

Rule. Should the collective be partitive, the verb 
would not affree with the ward which determines the num- 
lier, but with the substantive following. 

Ex. La plupart des hompies sent ainsi, 
77u greaieti part of men is or are to, 
Une infinite de peuple le croit, 
Jlnir^niie number of people believe it. 
The same rule is observed after adverbs of quantity, or 
any word expressing quantity. The verb then, instead of 
agreeing with these words, takes the number of the sub- 
stantive following. 

Ex.' Beaucoup d'enfans joaent au lieu'd^^tadier, 
Many children play instead of study, 
Afler un, or une, followed by another substantive, con- 
nected with it by the preposition de, the verb may be either 
in the singular or in the plural, according to the sense of 
the English sentence. 

Ex. C'est an de mes enfans qui a din^ avee vons, 
// 1# one of my children who has dined with you, 
C'est un des enfans qui out din^ avee vous, 
// is one of the children who hat dined urUh you. 

The reason of this distinction is very simple, and deter- 
mines the number of the verb in English as well as in 
French. In the first sentence I merely understand that 
one of inj children has dined with you ; in the second I 
speak of several children. 

EXERCISE. 

That captain cannot embark your goods to-day ; his crew 
are all on shore. (I) My family are not here ; they have gone 
to the country. The court will condemn this man to the state 
prison. A company of young Pbcenicians danced before us. A 
troop of nymphs, crowned with flowers, swam behind her car. 
The great crowd of carriages which pass before my house dis- 
turb my sleep. Many poets think that poetry is the art of oni- 
ting pleasure with truth. It was one of my law-suits (2) which 
ruined me It was one of my clerks who went with you. Vol- 
taire is one of those authors who will ever be' admired. I will 
show you one of the pictures I have bought. 

— - — — — — -• ■ ■ — 

(1) 4 terre. (2) proc«3. 
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OF THE PLAGE OF THE NOMINATIVE. 

If the nominative of a verb be a personal pronoun, the 
learner may know how to place it, by applying the rules 
precedingly given. 

If it be a noun it should be placed before the verb, ex- 
cept in the following instances. 

it is a general principle in every language, that when 
several propositions are joined to form a sentence, the 
longest is always put last. Thus, when a verb is not fol- 
lowed by an objective, and the nominative is composed of 
several words, it is more elegant to put the nominative 
afler the verb, either affirmative or negative. 

£z. Je ferai ce qu* a dit le commis de votre pdre, 
/ will do what y<mt father'' s clerk Juu directed. 
Je vais oH ne vont pas lea rois, 
igo where kings do not go. 

In some places this order is indispensable* 
1st. When the verb is a monosyllable. 

Ex, Pouyez-voas me dire oiK est mon dictionnaire Fran9ai8 P 
Can you tell me where my French dictionary is ? 

2nd. When the phrase begins by an adverb of place, or 
any word expressing manner or conchisi on. 
Ex. lei repose la bonne Myrtale, Here lies the good Myrtale. 
Ainsi se termina celte affaire, 7%us ended that affair, 

3d. In incidental sentences which express that we are 
quoting somebody's words. 

£x. Je meurs innocent, a dit Louis xvi. 
/ die innocent, said Louis zvi. 

4th. When the subjunctive is used to express a wish. 
Ex. Puissent tous les peuples devenir libres ! 
May all people become free. 

5th* When the substantive is both the nominative of a. 
verb in the infinitive, and the objective of a preceding 
verb. 
Ex. J'ai enteadu chanter votre soeur, I heard your sister sing. 

In interrogative sentences several things are ts be ob-' 
served. 

1st. The nominative is placed after the verb when the 
objective of the verb is an interrogative pronoun placed at 
the head of the sentence* 
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Ex. Que dit voire ami ? tohat does your friend tay ? 

a quoi trairaille voire Boear ? 
al what does your sister employ herself.^ 
2d. Wh€n the phrase commences with one of those ftd* 
verbs which are used to ask questions. 
£z« Oui demenro le Doeteur ? where does (he Doctor live f 

combien deihande cet homme ? what dots Uiat man ask ? 
quand viendra voire «Bur ? when wiU your sister eome ? 

3d. But in any other circumstances when an interroga- 
tion is mlide, and the nominative of the verb is a substan- 
tive, that substantive is to be placed at the head of the 
sentence in French, adding a pronoun for the interrogation, 
immediately after the verb. 

Ex. Le roi, arrivera-t-il demain ? 
Will the king arrive to-morrow ? 

In all the above instances it would be as convenient to 
express the interrogation by the aid of the expression esl-ce 
que ? which requires the verb to be used in the affirmative 
way, as it is interrogative by itself. 

Ex. Quand esl-ce que vous ^crirez voire exercice? 
When will you write your exercise ? 

Should the verb be interrogative and negative, th* 
same rules would be observed. However, snch «entence^ 
are generally expressed by placing the nominative first, 
and using a pronoun after the verb^» or by introducing tti-ce 
que? and using the verb in the negative. 

Ex. La eervante, n'a-l-elle pas ouvert la porte i 
Has not the servant opened the door? 
Esl-ce que la servante n'a pas ferm^ la fenfire ? 
Has not the servant shut the window ? 
Qu ^esl-ce voire frdre n'a pas enlrepris ? 
What h4U nut your brother undertaken ? 
EXERCISE. 
The watch that your father, who is so good, gave you, is ex- 
cellent. The celebrated and Unhappy Lavoisier discovered 
what the greatest philosophers, both ancient and modern, had 
not found out. After the French came the Hollanders ; at their 
head. was the valiant Roberts. Tell me where my pens are. 
Thus spoke the king, who had been silent until that moment'. 
The general came first on horseback. (1) Then came the offi- 

(1) a cheval. 
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cars, and at last the soldiers. We skall not conclude the bar- 
grain, replied the former, and may not yonr wiie be sorry for it ? 
What is the dog eating ? Where are these children going ? 
When will their master come ? Will the business (1) be better 
next winter ? Did your sister write to her friends in Salem f 
Had that child been punished when he came home ? has not 
your daughter been sick ? 

OF THE FLAQE OF THE OIJSCTIYE. 

The rule of the personal pronouns when they are objec- 
tive' to the verbs must be remembered. 

Rule. When a substantive is used as the objective of a 
verb it must be placed after it. 

This rule applies to all the pronouns except the per- 
sonal, as was explained before, and the relative, which both 
in French and English come before the verb. 

Exception. In an interrogative sentence, the objective 
is placed before the verb, when this objective is joined to 
an interrogative pronoun, or to an interrogative adverb of 
quantity. This rule is the same both in English and 
French. 

Ex. Quel objet voyez-vous? uhat object do you see ? 
combien d^enfans a-t-il ? how many children has he ? 

In any other instance the substantive or pronoun (ex- 
cept the personal and relative,) must be put after the verb ; 
and if, for convenience, it be placed at the head of tbe 
sentence, its sense must be repeated by a personal pro- 
noun used with the verb. 

Ex. Je savais cela, that I knew, 

ce livre, je I'ai lu, thai book I read. 

Je connais renfant que vous instruisez, 
/ kfMW the child whom you instruct. 
Rule. A noun may be governed at once by two active 
verbs, either as an objective direct or indirect. 
Ex. Ce g^n^ral attaqua et prit la ville, 
That general attacked and took the city. 
II a donn^ ou rendu sa montre k nion frdre. 
He has gioenor sold his watch to my brother. 



(1) Affaires, /i/uro/. 
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But in French, as well as in English, a substantive can- 
not relate to two verbs, if they are not followed by the 
•ame preposition. 

EXfcRCISE. 

Do you know my brother f Tes, I do know bim. How 
mucb money can you give me ? I cannot give you any. Tbat 
I knew. That news I heard yesterday. Those men I once 
Mi«7 in Boston. Take this one ; the other I will keep for my- 
self. He struek and broke the glass at the same moment. 
That I do not know. That fact he did not affirm. That dress 
I never liked. That sum you do not possess. 

OF* THS USS OF TUB TENSES OF THE FBENOH VEBBS. 

No special exercise has, thus far, been given on the irre- 
gular verbs, that the teacher might be at liberty to select 
for his pupil such as are of most frequent occurrence. It 
is preferable to learn first those that are more common in 
conversation, so as to induce the pupil to use them when 
he attempts to speak in French, and to enable him to un- 
derstand the teacher, who must, as soon as possible, address 
him in that language. Simple phrases should be at first 
used for that purpose, and afterwards more difficult ones, 
according to the improvements of the scholar. However, 
as the pupil must now be acquainted with nearly all the 
French irregular verbs, these Will be employed in prefer- 
ence to others in the exercises on the use of the tenses. 

N. B. The learner should recollect what has been said,' 
page 51, and following, particularly on the three ways of 
transk ting French verbs into English. 

OF THE INFINITIVE MOOO. 

The infinitive is that mood which simply expresses the 
meaning of the verb without either number or persons. 

Rule. A verb which comes after another is put in the 
present of the infinitive, except the first verb be an auxil- 
iary. 

Ex. Je veux vous parler, / want to tpeak to you. 

The pupii must be careful to distinguish between the 
verb in the infinitive and the past participle. 

Ex. Je Tai trouv^e ouverte, I found it opened. 

Remark. In some instances the English past participle 
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is translated in French by Che infinitive, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

Prepositions in French govern the present of the 
infinitive, except en, in, which is followed by the par- 
ticiple present, then corresponding to the latin gerund. 

The use of some prepositions will be explained with that 
part of speech. 

*£x. Sans aller, tnthoui going. En allant, in going. 
But iny before an English participle present, is rendered 
by i, and the infinitive, when the preceding verb expres- 
ses a lapse of time spent in performing the action which 
follows, or the mode of performing that action. 
Ex. II passe son terns k jouer. He spends hit time in plai/ing. 
Vous prenez plaisir 1 le toar- You take pletuure in vexing 
menter, him. 

Rule. The English present participle is always ex- 
pressed by the present of the infinitive in French, when 
it has for its nominative the objective of a preceding verb, 
as in this phrase. 

Je I'ai vu peindre, I taw him painting. 

Wo might also put that participle present in the imper- 
fect, giving it a relative pronoun for its nominative. 
Ex. Je I'ai aper^n qai jouait, / perceived him who teat playing. 
The English preposition 6y, and the adverb tohiUy are 
translated by the preposition en with the participle present. 
Ex. J% Tai appris en ^tudiant jour et nuit, 
I learned it by ttudying day and night. 
J 'y pensais en allant au magasin, , 
J thought of it while going to the ttore. 

Rule. When the participle present, governed by a 
preposition, is preceded by a possessive adjective, such as 
in spHe of my going there^ without his speakings the phrase 
is expressed by the subjunctive, as will be shown under 
that mood. 

A participle present, used as an adjective to a noun, is 
generally expressed by a diflferent word in French ; as, -a ' 
dancing master ^ un maitre de danse ; a chattering womf^ 
une bavarde. 
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Many Engrlish present participles are used as nouns ; as 
/ do not like hunting. These are generally' rendered in 
French by a substantive or sometimes by an infinitive. 

The English past participle is translated by the present 
of the infinitive in French, when the person or thing which 
suffered the action expressed by the past participle, is the 
objective of a preceding verb. 

£x. J'ai vu tuer ccs hommes, I iaw those men killed. 

We construct the sentence as if we had said, / Maw 
somebody killing these men. The word somebody is under- 
stood in the French sentence. 

However, should the English past participle express an 
action which is past respecting the other verb, it must be 
translated by the same tense in French. 

£x. Je les vis morts, I saw them dead. 

N. B. The infinitive in French expresses the action as 
present with regard to the preceding verb, while the past 
participle marks that the action was past. 

Thus we would translate these two English sentences, 
viz. 

I saw the door opened, by Jt vis ouvrir ta porte, 
and 1 saw it cpen, by Je la vis miscrte. 

In the former case, I saw the action of opening the door ^ 
in the second, I merely saw the door after it was opened. 

ft might be objected that, since, in these instances, both 
tlio present and past participles are translated in French, 
by the present of the infinitive, there is no difference be- 
tween an action performed and an action suffered. But 
then if any doubt should arise from using the present of 
tli(3 infinitive, either as an active or a passive verb, we have 
this infinitive accompanied by such words'as to prevent any 
doubt. Likewise, when the verb is such that the past 
participle and the present of the infinitive have the same 
pronunciation, although spelt differently, the words used 
in expressing the idea, and accompanying this verb, 
must be such as to explain whether the action was past or 
present in its relation to the other verb. 

As the participle, either present or past, forms in French 
a separate part of speech, all further explanations con- 
cerning it will be found under a chapter specially devoted 
to it. 
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EXERCISE. 

You cannot prevent me from ^oing to the ball. I wished to 
go out, and I found the door shut. I saw that pane of glass 
broken. I can see the soldiers without going out. I composed 
that song while walking, and I spent two hours in correcting 
it. In communicating my ideas to you, I do not wish to con^^ 
trol yours. Do you find any difficulty in expressing your phra- 
ses in French P That poor little girl took a great deal of pains 
in writing her exercise, and yet it is full of mistakes. Is she 
not negligent in performing her duties? You can know that 
by asking your brother. He is an extraordinary man for ma- 
king money. Who broke these glasses P yourself. Did you 
see them broken ? no sir. I saw them afterwards, but you told 
roe that it was you who had broken them. I know that tune ; 
I heard it sung last night. I saw the door shut fis I was pass- 
ing by. I see that child beaten every day. I heard it said that 
Miss L. is going to France. When I went to see your sister 
I found her very much (1) afflicted. 

INDICATIVE Moot). 

The indicative is that mood which simply declares or 
affirms a thing. 

Present Tense. * 

Rule. The present of the indicative is used as ex- 
plained, page 51 St and following, and in the- same cir- 
cumstances as in English. 

Remark. It is also generally us ed instead of the pre- 
terite, in orcUions or tet discourses^ and in poetry, in order to 
represent a past action or event, as present to the mind of 
the hearers or readers. 

ftuLE. In English, the verb is often put or understood in 
the future, Sifter the conjunction if, si ; in French, the 
verb is put in the present of the indicative, when in the 
future in ^English. 

Ex. SUl vous dit cela. If he tell you so. 

Rule. After when, the English verb is sometimes put 
in the present of th»t4ndicative. In French that verb is 
put in the future, if the action is not yet paat, as will be 



(1) Trds. 
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seen under that tense ; but it is put in the present of tbie 
* indicative, if the phrase expresses an action which re- 
quently ta kes place, or which is present. 

Ex. Ponrqaoi ne le panissez-vous pas qaand il fait cela P 
Why do you not punish him when he does so ? 

EXERCISE. 

Where are you going ? I am going home. What do you 
■ay ^ I say nothing. Why do you not say any thing ? What 
does she eat ? She eats nothing. Tes she does eat something. 
Tell him, if he come, that I will give him three hundred dol- 
lars for his goods. We always make much noise when our 
cousins come. We take our tea when every body is here. 
Why would you not undertake that business when every 
thing promises the most complete success f 

OV TBI IMPERFECT AND PRETERITES OSVINITK AND IMDRri- 
HITE. 

The American or English pupil always finds great diffi- 
culty in translating in French the English preterite, 
which is expressed according to circumstances, by any of 
the above three tenses. It is thought that the following 
explanations, ai/d particularly the rule succeeding it, will 
remove this difficulty entirely, as it always has had the 
the same success. 

Imperfut Tense, 

The imperfect is used to express an action that was 
going on when another action took place. The im- 
perfect determines nothing with regard to the commence- 
ment, duration or end of the action which even may not 
have been completed since the second action happened. 
For that reason it is called imperfect. 

Ex. Je dtnais quand vous entr&tes, 
/ was dining when you came in. 

It must be observed that the English sentence is, it 
such circumstances, expressed by the preterite of the verb 
to 6e, followed by a present participle, as in the above ex- 
n.mp\e, I was dining, (were is used in the plural.) There- 
fore, any action expressed by the participle present, pre- 
ceded by was or toere, must be translated by the imperfect 
in French. 
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The imperfect is also used to express an action which 
frequently took place at a time either determined or not 
by the sense of the sentence. The English phrase 
in a similar instance, is constructed with the preterit of 
the verb to we, 

Cx. Je lisais beaucoup aatrefois, 

Formerly^ I wed to read a great deal. 

A verb may express an action, which, although not re- 
peated, may continue a very long period. For instance, 
the verbs to bey to live^ to rainy &c. If I mean to say that 
the actions of being or livingt raining^ continued for some 
time, I must express the verb by the imperfect. The same 
preterit, wed, is in this instance also introduced in the 
English sentence, or at least may be understood. 
Ex. C^sar ^tait an grand homme, 
CiBsar tooM a great man. 
Je ne savais pas eel a, 
/ did not know that. 
Get homme demeurait ici, 
TTiat man wed to Uve here. 
I do not mean that Csesar was a great man, once in his 
life, but I intend to convey the idea that his character was 
that of a great man ; that he used to be a great man. 

And in the second sentence, I do not say that / did not 
know thai^ only in one circumstance, but I mean that I 
had been a long time without knowing it; it was habitual 
for me not to know it. 

Preterit D^nite. 

The preterit definite expresses an action which took 
place but once, and was entirely completed. That action 
may be of short or long duration, but in both cases, it is 
fully expressed, from oeginning to end, by this tense. 
It must be observed that the preterit definite is only 
used when the time at which the action took place has en- 
tirely elapsed. Thus we cannot use it to express what 
happened to-day; but we can only employ it for what 
happened yesterday, or at any other previous time. How- 
ever, from the above principle, this tense cannot be ac- 
companied by the words, this week, this month, tfUe yMr, 
4hi» cetUuryj &c., as that time is not entirely completed. 
17 
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Preterit Irtd^nite, or Compound Ttnte. 

The preteric indefinite, or compound tenee, expresses an 
action entirely completed, but at a time of which there yet 
remains some part not elapsed. Therefore, it is used in- 
stead of the preterit definite for actions which took place 
to-day, or when the words this weeky thii monih, &c. are 
in the sentence. 

Ez. J^ai rencontr^ votre pdre ce matin, 
/ met jfour father this morning. 

*th€ preterit indefinite is also used in speaking of any 
thing, action or event, the effects of which are still exist- 
ing, or thought to be existing. l*or instance, I would put 
the verb in the preterit indefinite, if I wished to inform a 
person of some news ; if I mquire with regard to any 
occurrence ; or if I am on the spot where the event or action 
took place ; the principal use of this tense being to expreee 
that the effect or interest of a past event is still existing. 
Ex. Lei Russea ont gagn^ one grande bataille, 

The Rwtiant have gained a great battle* 

Aves-vou8 conclu votre marcb^? 

Did you eonetude your bargain ? 

Henri quatre a coocb^ dans cette chambre, 

Hfiiry the Fourth hat etept in this room 

Les Remains ont bftti les mnrailles que vons veyez. 

The Rmnmu have buUt the tealU that you tee. 

N. B. The scholar must not mind whether the ques- 
tion is asked, or the answer is given with the auxiliary 
verb to do instead of to Aoee. Some explanation here is of 
absolute necessity. 

aioAprruLATioN or ras abovb cxpxjlnatxoms. 

Tha imperfect miuet be utecf, 

1. For an action expressed by the preterit of the verb 
to be, either toae or «erc* and a participle present ; 

9. For an action expressed by the preterit ueekt follow,* 
wd by an infinitive ; 

3* For anv action which wae frequently repeated or con^ 
tinned for a certain time, in which case the preterit ueedj, 
if not expressed, can be understood ; 

4. For any aetioii whieh ..was going on, while another 
took place. 
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The preterit definite or eimpU tense mtut he u$ed^ 
For an action which took place but once, and was en- 
tirely completed &t a time of which nothing remains to 
elapse. 
The preterit indefinite^ or compound ten$e nmtt he lued^ 

1. When the action took place at a time which is not 
yet entirely passed^ and particularly to-day ; 

2. When the eflTects of that action are still existing, or 
jG^re thought to be existing. 

I(uLE. Should any difficulty dccur, two questions will 
remove it, viz. 

Was the action going on? 
Did the action teSce place 7 
The affirmative answer to these questions will indicate, 
in the former case, the use of <A« imperfect; and in the 
latter, the use of one of the preterites t definite, if a]l is 
perfected ; indefinite, if the effects are still existing. 
Thus we may say, 
Les Rosses ont oaon^ une grande bataille. 
The Russians have gained a great battle , 
I A riviere a d^bord^, 
7%e ricer has ovenfimon its banks. 
If these events are of recent occurrence and of present 
interest. But, 

Les Russes gagn^rent, &c. 
La riviere d^borda, 
If some subsequent cause has changed the effisct result- 
ing from these events. 

Therefore, in history, narrations, novels, &.c. the preterit 
definite (also called historical perfect) ought to be used. 

And in conversation, news, questions, trade, and bustnesi^ 
relating to events or actions of an actual interest, the 
preterit indefinite must be used. 

Respecting those actions which may continue for a cer- 
tain time, without being repeated, they are sometimes, and 
without any apparent distinction, expressed by any one of 
the three past tenses, as well as by another. 
Ex. II pleuvait, il plut, il a plu hier, 
li rained yesterday. 
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Cet homme demeurait, demeura, a demeor^ ici. 
That man lived here. 

Charles douze ^tait, futf-a ^U un grund homme, 
Charleg the Twelfth was a great man. 

But it ought to be observed, that when one of these 
tenses is used instead of another, the mind always presents 
or receives the idea according to the precise meaning of 
the tense in which it is expressed. 

If I say il pleuvait^ il demeuraity 1 oMxidc to a certain 
time, without expressing the beginning, duration or end of 
ef the action ; Charles Uait^ I allude to his life time, 
without thinking of his death. The preterit, in such an 
instance, would mean, that some further circumstance has 
put an end to those events or actions. 

A very important observation roust be made on this sub- 
Ject, 

Since the imperfect determines nothing with regard to 
the beginning, duration or end of the action, this cense 
cannot be used if the verb is followed by an adverb of time 
or any other expression determining any of these three 
points. Thus I must say, Ilplut pendant deux heures^ ii 
rained for two hours; // t^cui Umg terns, he lived a long 
time ; le CardinsU Richelieu /id toute sa vie craint et hdipar 
tes grands y quHl avail humili^s^ Cardinal Richelieu was all 
his life feared and hated by the great whom he had humbled. 
Jl plettvaity il mvait^ il Stait would be very improper hi such 
a case ; but I would say, il a plu, il a vicu^ il a Hi^ if I wish 
to establish a kind of relation between those ^^ents and 
the present time. 

Speaking of physical qualities we use the imperfect ; for, 
when we say, he was tall cmd well made, we necessarily 
understand, when alive, which idea requires the verb to be 
expressed by the imperfect. It might be objected that we 
cannot say, he was good or bad, without alluding to the life 
time of a person ; but to this it will be replied that we con- 
sider moral qualities as immortal, and we can speak of the 
character as still existing, while the body has perished. 
We will then say, .Alexandre Haitd'une taUle moyenne, Al- 
exander was of a middle stature. 

But faithful to our rule on the imperfect, we nfust say, 
Clara, fut belle jusqu' d sa vingtUme annie, Clara was liand- 
•ome until her twentieth year, as the duration of the time 
ii here determined. 
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ftvLE. Ill English the verb is often put or understood 
in the subjunctive after the conjunction ir, si. In French, 
that verb is put in the imperfect of the indicative, when in 
the nibjunctivey in English ; it agrees with its nominative. 
Ex. Ji j'^taii malado, If I were tide. 

Rule. After wheny the EJnglish verb is sometimes put in 
the preterit indefinite ; in French, that verb is put in the 
future anterior when the action is not yet past ; but it is put 
in the preterit indefinite, if it conveys the idea of an habit- 
ual action, which, in English, is expressed by the cocraiB- 
ponding tense. 

Ex. Quand il a compost des vera il me les tit, 

Wken he ha* composed verseiy he reads them to me. 

The length of these rules may seem to destroy their 
benefit ; but to the scholar, who is every day perplexed 
about the use of the past tense in French, and who must 
overcome this difficulty chiefly by practice, they will, it is 
presumed, appear more satisfactory than any thus far given. 

EXERCISE. 
My cousin was learning his lesson when you interrupted him. 
I was going to market when I met with your sister. She was 
looking at me when I perceived her. Who was singing in the 
room when I entered ? I did not know that you were so indus- 
trfous. . It ii said that this man was very strong, but I do not 
think that he was wicked. We used to^o to the theatre last 
year, nearly every night, but now we always remain at home. 
I thought that you did not like to go out. He was young and 
he had no experience ; he was easily deceived. He was sick 
when be left New- York, and died at (1) sea. 1 took much plea- 
sure in the society of my young comrades ; we saw many curi- 
ous things ; we gathered flowers ; we ran all day, and we 
came home very late. It rained this morning, and we could 
not go out. Did you know your lesson yesterday ? Pepin 
looked at them, rushed dotun into the arena, drew his sword 
and cut off the head of the lion. I have performed much work 
this year. What did you tell me this afternoon? I did not 
hear you. We laughed a great deal to-day. This island wsJ 
inhabited during several years by the savages. That chUd 
was born on the tenth of April, 1827. Where are the men who 
built those pyramids ? Peter the Great conquered, at PulU- 

(ly k. 
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va, Charles the Twelfth, who thought himsell^mvincible. Whes 
did he write his verb ? He wrote it last night. No, he wrotd 
it this morniug. There my companions led me, and I opened 
the door of the castle. I saw nothing curious in the first rooms 
that I crossed. The most gloomy silence reigned in that place, 
which seemed to be rather the abode of the dead than of the 
liying. I thought at first that I should find nobody in the^ 
whole house, but as I was going to open a smtill door, which 
was in one of the comers of a large parlour, 1 htard the roice 
of a person who was reading. Itbeu knocked ; a young man 
Came and opened the doors to me. He asked me what 1 want- 
ed of him, with such a severe look, that he frightened me. How- 
ever, I examined him with attention. His eyes were black and 
expressive ; his looks, fixed on my person, seemed to wftit for 
an answer, which be appeared to be anxious to receive. I cast 
my eyes on the book which he held in his bands, but it was 
written in characters that were unknown to me. My father 
writes to me that he has been so successfbl in his business that 
he is going to leave q|f. He sent two ships to China, and gained 
on both about two hundred thousand dollars. Charles the 
Tenth was crowned on such a day. That man d.ed in Au- 
gust last. The duties on wine have been increased. Char- 
lemagne was crowned Emperor in the year eight hundred. 
I read in the newspapers that the* Russians have crossed the 
Balkan mountains. Where did you put my penknife ? Did 
you compose the music or the words ? The weather was very 
bad yesterday. It rained ail the morning, and it snowed after- 
wards. My daughter was very small until her eighteenth year; . 
but then she grew tall, (l.) He was young, handsome, and 
rich, and, notwithstanding those advantages, she refused him. 
General Dugommier was beloved by his soldiers ; he was killed 
at the battle of the black mountain. If you should know how • 
to make that, you would do it. if you should tell him your' 
opinion, he would listen to you. What would she do, if you 
should pretend to be dissatisfied? When he has offended his 
father, he is sorry for it. When he has finished his task, he 
plays with the other boys. 

OF THE PLUPERFECT AND PRETERIT ANTERIOa. 

There is some difficulty in distinguishing the preterit 
anterior from the jxluperfect. But the explanation which 
ibllows will be sufficient (o help the learner. 
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The first thing to be observed, is, that these two tenses 
have nothing iu common with the other past tenses, since,' 
being compounded of a preterit, they both correspond to 
the English compound, formed from the preterit had, and 
the past participle. 

It is then only the English compound tense formed with 
hadthsX is to b« translated by the pluperfdet or the preterit 
anterior. 

The pluperfect being a compound of tbe imperfect, is, 
like that tense, used to express an action that was frequent- 
ly repeated ; it then generally accompanies the imperfect. 
£x. Dds que j^avais d^jeun^ V allais k la chasse, 
* As soon as I had breakfasted^ I used to go a hunting. 

When the action is not repeated, the only difference be- 
tween th^ preterit anterior and the pluperfect is this : 

The pluperfect expresses a thing as having taken place 
at any period antecedent to the time when another thing 
happened. 

Ex. J'avais soup^ quand il entra, 
/ had supped when he came in. 

Two hours or two minutes may have intervened be- 
tween my supper and the time when he came in, but the 
exact length of the time is not determined. 

The preterit anterior not only expresses a thing that has 
taken place before another which is also past, but that the 
thing took place immediately before the other. 

Thus, J'avainjini d tnidi, signifies, that I had finished at 
any time before twelve o'clock ; while J*eu» fini d midi^ sig- 
nifies, that / had done at twelve precisely. 

The use of the preterit anterior will show that you must 
translate by this tense, an English verb preceded by the 
words, (u soon a>s^ ausitot que, d'abord que, dds que, after, 
aprds que, when^ lorsque, quand, which are never used with 
the pluperfect, unless the verb expresses an action reiter- 
ated. 

EXERCISE. 

I had already montioned it, when you spoke of it. As booa 
as I had teen her, I visiled my friend. When we had exhaust- 
ed our provisions we did not know what to do. We had gone 
to that place before, but we had forgotten the road, and as 
soon as our guide had left os ve took another way. We had 
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mlread/ walked fortevAral hours, when we perceived our mis- 
take and tamed b€u;k» When we had walked nearly the aamo 
length (1) of time we stopped. Formerly, when I had read a 
book I knew all it contained, but now I always forget it. When 
I was a boy, as soon as I had done my lessons I used to go out. 
When he had dined, he used to sleep, and that habit injured 
his health. Last year, as soon as they had arrived, they turned 
back, but now they cannot do so. 

or THE rUTURB TENSK. 

Future Simple. 
This teoBe is also used in French as it is in English, in ob* 
serving the exceptions respecting when, which requires the 
verb to be put in the future in French if the action is not 
yet passed. 

£x. Voas m^^veillerez qaand j' aurai assez dormi. 
You will wake me up when I have tlept enough* 

EXERCISE. 
Give him these twenty dollars when he asks for them ; and 
if he ask for more, do not give him arjy. My father always 
takes me with him when he goes to the Exchange. I will go 
with you, if you go to church to-day. Punish him when he 
4ees BO. You will give him his tea only when he has learned 
his lesson. [ will pay the painter when he has finished my 
portrait. ■ We will pay yeur bill when you bring it to us. 

COffDZTIONAL MOOD. 

The conditional is the mood which affirms on condition. 
The English auxiliary verbs, should^ would^ and could^ 
which >Mive been put in correspondence with the French 
conditional, are not always translated in French by this 
mood. The scholar may observe that those auxiliaries 
are also used in the subjunctive mood in English, and then 
are not translated by the conditional in French. He 
should likewise notice what has been said of the subjunc^ 
tive when preceded by the conjunction if, si, (see page 186) 
and may then pass to the following observations. 

JN. B. As tbeuseof ihoseanxiliaries will be explained 
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in a special chapter, I shall here treat only of their rela- 
tion with the French conditional. 

This mood does not convey any idea of obligation what- 
ever; it merely expresses what the nominative of the verb 
would be pleased to do, if a certain thing should happen ; 
or a certain state in which it is thought that the nomina- 
tive of the verb would find himself if such a condition was 
fulfilled. 

Therefore, the sign should^ when it expresses obligation, 
and could^ if used to signify to he able, cannot be translated 
in French by the conditional. 

As for could^ it is almost always translated by the French 
word pouvoir, as will be seen hereafter. 

There is a second conditional past which may be used 
with all the verbs, and an instance of which iias only been 
given with the verb to have^ page 45 ; it is formed by the 
imperfect of the subjunctive of the auxiliary verb and the 
past participle; as, J*eu»se parliy instead of J'aurais par iS, 
This past tense, very often employed in a refined style> is 
seldom used in conversation. 

EXERCISE. 

I would go to Manhattanville to-day, if the weather were 
fine. Would you not pay him if he was more polite ? 1 should 
oertainly do it, but he ii too insolent. How could you soften 
that flinty heart? Could sincerity displease you? Why would 
she pot come, if she has time P Thou woutdst have slept all 
day. Would not youT brother have played ? Would we have 
praised his incivility f Would that person set q^ again without 
taking leave of us ? Could they foresee their misfortunes ? i 
should still cherish life. Should we build our hopse upon that 
plan ? Would they present themselves ? Could that judge 
absolve the guilty ? Would you not have introduced me to 
them, if you had known me then ? They would not do so if 
they could foresee the consequences of it. 

OF THE IMPSaATIVB UOOO. 

The imperative is that mood which commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits. It is a present, with respect to the 
injunction, and a future with respect to the thing enjoined. 

That mood has no first person in the singular, as it is 
impossible for a man to command liimaelf. ft must be ob- 
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served, however, that in writiag-, or on the stage, a man 
who is obliged to communicate toothers bis most secret 
thoughts, wUl speak to himself in the imperative mood; 
but then the first person plural is used instead of the sin- 
gular. If the verb be followed by an adjective, that adjec- 
tive is used in the singular. 

The first and second persons of the imperative admit of 
no nominative pronouns. 

The learner must be careful not to use the second per- 
son singular instead of the plural, as the singular can be 
employed only in the circumstances explained in the note, 
page 43. 

EXEaCISE. 

Let as go down. Speak (you) to me. Read (you) those let- 
ters. Be (ye) still. Know (thou) that God reads the secrets 
of thy heart. Let her go out. Let him write to bis father. 
Let him praise himself. Punish thyself for thy faults, bat do 
not attribute to thyself the faulU of others. Know (ye) how 
to live and you will know bow to die. 

OF THB fiUBJUNCTIVX MOOD. 

The subjunctive is that mood which expresses vi subor- 
dination to what precedes ; with this dependence it forms 
sense, but otherwise not. 

It might be thought from this, that any verb is in the 
subjunctive mood when it is subordinate to a preceding 
verb, but as this is not always the case, the circumstances 
in which this mood is used, must be examined with atten- 
tion. 

The subjunctive does not affirm the action ; it merely in- 
dicates it. 

The verb is therefore put in the subjunctive, when the 
mUion which it expresses is in subordination to a verb mean" 
tng wish, desire, want, obligalion, duty, commandment, expec- 
lotion, consent, doubt, fear or admiration, as these verbs do 
not afiUrm that the action or event which «s wished, desired^ 
commanded, feared, &c. will take place, or has taken place ; 
but they merely indicate that action or event as the end or 
object of the wish, commandm^ent, coneent^feary &lc, 

Ex. Je desire, je commando, je eonseos, je m' ^tonne, j'at 
besoin, j*attends, je doute qn^il vienne, je cTains qa*il ne vi- 
enne, 

J wish hewotUd eome: J cemmciul, consent that he ^wM eeme ; 
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/ am attonished at his eoming^ I want him to come ; I expect that 
he will come ; I doubt whethtr he will eome ; I fear lett he should 
come. 

Rehark. The verbs eroire^ to believe, pefuevy to think, 
tftre, tosay, soutenir, to luaintain, gager^ parier^ to bet, 
imaginery to imagine, sonpgonner^ to suspect, prisumer^ to 
presume, voir, to see, sentir, to feel, esptrer, to hope, and 
others expressing affirmation and used affimatively, do not 
require the subjunctive, as they do not express a sufficient 
doubt. 

Ex. Je, pense, je crois, je soutiens, je dis, je gage, je parie, 
j 'imagine, je soup^onne, je presume &c. qu'il fait ou fera cela. 

/ thinks believe^ maintain^ say^ het^ tmogtne, suspect^ presume^ 
&c. that he does or will do that. 

These verbs, do not affirm, it is true, but they induce the 
hearer or reader to consider the action which Q>llow8 them, 
as almost certain. 

Suppose for instance, that I inquire for a person. If they 
answer me, / thinks 1 believe^ Ipresume^ Isay^ 1 bet, 1 ima- 
gine^ I suspecU &€« thM he will soon return^ that answer 
expre8S:;s a possibility, and the object of the person who 
speaks is to make me believe, that the other person wiU 
soon return. 

It is just the same as if he had said he is to eome, adding, 
I presume^ I believe, J think. The same inversion cannot 
bemade with the other verbs, without changing entirely 
the meaning of the sentence ; when a man. says, 1 wish he 
would come, you cannot understand he wili come, I wish. 

A verb is a^so put in the subjunctive mood, after imper- 
sonal verbs, and particularly, after to be, when used imper- 
sonally, and followed by an adjective, when these verbs or 
adjectives convey an idea of wish, want, obligaHon, duty, &,e. 

Ex. U importe il est bon, prudent, convenable que voas alliezj 
// is impm'tant, U is good^ prudent^ Jit that ym should go. 

Bntif the first verb or the adjective have a positive sig- 
nification, the second verb must be put in the indicative. 

Ex. n arrive qu'il a perdu, it kappensthal he has lost. 
II est vrai, siir Evident qa'il perdra, 
It is true, swre^ evident that he will lose. 

Bak if these vecbs areuled in tlw i9ter«ogativo or ntgtr 
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tive way, the subjunctive is required, as there is no affirma- 
tion of the second verb, and the whole sentence is either 
doubtful or negative. 

Ex. PeMez-YOUS qu'il sorte f 
Do you think he will go out f 
Je ne crois pas quUI sacbe cela, 
/ do not think he knows that. 

Remark. Sometimes a verb is used in the interrogative 
way, not with a view to ask a question, but in order to give 
more force to the sentence, or in an exclamation ; then the 
affirmation, far from being destroyed, is still stronger, and 
the verb is used in the indicative. 

Ex. OubliQz-vous que je peux voui punir ? 
Do you forget that I can punish you ? 

The subjunctive is also used after a relative pronoun, the 
antecedent of which is a superlative relative, or a word 
used as a 8ift>erlative relative, or an indefinite pronoun, or 
adverb having a negative sense. 

Ex. C*est le plus beau navire qi#on ait jamais cpnstruit, 

// is the finest ship they ever have constructed. 
La premiere giraffe vivante qui ait ^t^ amende en France, 
The first cameloepard that has been brought cUive in France. 

The subjunctive is also required by many conjunctions 
and by same of the indefinite pronouns, of the fourth class, on 
account of their conveying a doubtful idea. (See page 1 69.) 

Instead of here giving a list of soch words, it has been 
judged better to introduce them in examples which will be 
found after the following observations. 

When a verb subordinate to another is joined to it by a 
relative pronoun, it is put in the subjunctive, if the action 
which it expresses is vague and indeterminate. 

Thus I will say, 

J^^pouserai une fiimme qui me p]aira« 
/ will marry a woman who may please tne, 

If I speak of a woman, who, I am certain, will please me. 
J'^pouserai une femme qui me plaise, 
/ will marry a woman who may please me. 

If I mean that I intend that she should please me. 
It is not necessary to the use of the subjunctive in French 
that the Engliflh verb should be in the subjanctive, but the 
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English expression, whateTer it may be, mu^t be t/anslated 
by the subjunctive, if preceded by. the abojve ve»bsi Corf- 
jcmctioivs, 4^c. r. . . ; . ' ' .' 

Before ^viirg^ i^xample^ on all the above rul^'svit.^ill B(^ 
necessary to understand which of the four t te^je^^ Pl^ Ah^ 
subjunctive mood should be used according to circumstaii- 

i/bUffij^TAtiT, Remark. N.otw.itlistandingal]that4iA8-be0a 
said on the use of the subjunctive, it should l)e . observed,, 
tbat the aecon(J verb must be put io the imjjfifTivKy and 
notiti the subjunctive, if the nominative o.f tW sei^QA^ .v^'^ 
l^,t^ s^me person who wifheM^tCommands^/earsy ^Ic. 

Ex. Je veux, ^tre ob^i, / wish thai I may be oiiyei* \'-. 

/.TbTere are> besides, m»i»y' verbs, partioulatply tiioae'^x- 
pg&umg. command, coMent, obMgiUum, thOy^ &c. .which 
m&y be followed by the infinitive instead of/thiemii^sfictivej 
This happ^^ when the objective of thj^ first v^j^^ 48 tb^ 
oi»^.per|binmn,g the act expressed by tHe «ecQpd., . ^)ip in- 
finitive;i8.then preceded by the preposition de, 

/ Ex^Jfeiiil permits d*aller^ TperTr\itf4mlogq. /.',.- 

OF THE USE OF THE TENSES OF i;{IE SUBijUKCTIVl^^iOpD, , . 

Tbeac^^on expressed hythe.sulyunct^ve, is^^i^pppsed.iu 
be either present, future, or past. If it be present or future, 
the verb is put i& the aimpiie te«uBe8>' And- if it be past the 
compound tenses are used. , ■ . ^ .■ ; 

In the former ease, the jp resent of the subjunctiite is 
used after the present and future abM^ute and anterror of 
the indicative, but after any other tenfee, th^fe verb i» put in 
the imperfect of the subjunctives. • ,; ^ ' 

In the latter, the preterit or compound of the present 
^ubjunctivte raot)d, is used after the present of preterit de- 
finite, future, pimple, and compbuljd ;' after the other ten- 
ses the pluperfect of the subjunctive is used. * • '' *' ' * * 

., ,. v^,. , :.-. •• , \ EXAMPL?;§.: ,:... v r.:: :.: ^: y/ 
Je veux, i.i Je veux, J 

Je voudtai^t v> 'vquelQi alll^*. JW^^ohIih: , FqneitQ.-sbls 
J'aurai .veuhit . V Jevoudrai, T- :mll^. 

^-. . '.\ ^ ; V ' J^auraivoutii: J )' r / .• 

18 
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j'ai Toalu, 

vou^raif, 
j'aurais voiiln, ^ 






je.V9fau9« 
qae tu alias* j'ai voiilu, 
8e8« j*^^^<^ voula, 

I'eaaToiiln, 
je voudmlf, 
J^anrata youln, 

Remahx. The present of the subjunctive is alwirys 
em^^foyed when the second' verb expresses an iiction #hicfa 
eslstii at all tinies. 

1>iea a entour^ lea yeox de tahiquQs fort minceS) afin ^^'on 
pttisto voir a travers, . < .. 

Godhaititrrounded the eya with very thin <timc», thiU Vf&me^ 
see throUghijthtm. * • 

The impeTfeet and its coanpooad of the same mood; are 

need afier all the tenses when the sobjum^We is fUiowedf 

byan expressioti which marks some condition. . rr 

£x. Je cionte que vous fissi^z cela, si je ne Touii y for^is, "' 

/ deubt whether you would do thatifl thould fwf cot^j^l y»ii. 

Observation. When in the third person of the Btib- 
juuctive, a~ substantive is the hominative of the verb, the 
que is'pliteed before the noiin^ 
£ic. 11 rant que inon eousiii vienne, He wants my coum to eoMf . 

dlNfeKAI. SXAWLSS OW .TB» ftJBJONOTIVB. 

Je veuz que vous fassiez cela, 

l.wmi yofu to do that^ (Uiat yon shoald dut.) 

Ja 4^ire qq'il viwD^^ 

/ wi^hhim ioeome^itiiut)»i.wo^}d ooqisO 

Pensez-voas qu^on ait cc^i^^nc^ ? 

Do you think they have begun ^ 
The verb tifwish^ followed bv ^otdd^ or cou^^ ipg&f^&^f^^ 
ly used in the conditional in french,'' and the sej^c^'" veilf 
is then put in the imperfect, or pluperfect of tl)^;sul^^iic; 
tive according to the' rule. 

Ex. Je voudrais qn'U revint bientet, / with he wnUd eome 



. Iljvftadraitque ^oas I'eossiooB, J9a ipi^t thai wt hoi 
ai'dil, helpidJUm., 

Je voudra{8 ^tre ofaes moi, / with I wa$ home*^ 
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lMtM4««r. qti'iAd tn'aitendeiit, 
Je cbtttaif-qtt^il tam jtltti^iti 
Pe^aJMi-TODs 4|u'il me Teat dit, 
II est boQ qu^ %ovm le fackiec* 



. . fifpuU fU» M/m. . 

// ii good for ^ to Jmoi^ 

it iw important far you 
to u^hdrtoff. 

It it the best wmejfou 
ever 4rakki » 

,':..■ .•'. btyoute. 

By a peculiarity of thd FfeUch lab|fcrage, which will be 

«|wma «f agaHi n^ith (he adverbs^ a verb used in the aub- 

jwetiiie^ater vcvfas expreiriuiHf/aar»ioii8t takethe.QAgative 

ne, althoogii it ba»an affirmative Benae. 
Ex. JSa oraim qh'a netombe* : ^ IfemriuthtMimUifaiL 
Observe Ihat pae ia never added to the t^rb in the kbove 

case, but must be placed after it, if it be i)eg^ti>^. 
£r. Je eraias qoil ae tombe pas, //car Ac MhouU n6tfaU> 

BZAHPLES OP TBBS tJtJUNCtlTB AVTBa CONJVHCTXOIfS. 



n importsjit.qao yoivi voos reti- 

rasiiez^ - . • 
C^est le qieilleur Tin que vouf, ' 
■' ^' ' '''ayiW-trti; * 
qnelque opinion que soitia vette, 



afiaque .. 

pourqpe , 

avaqt que 

en cas qua 

bien que I je Use 

eaepre^q^e U'^o lu. 

jqnoique , . je I 

po|irva«que j>us8e. lu 

supp96^ que 

soitqke. 

jE^. B** .Tbe 'simple con 



that^in order that 

tii th4t [ , , 

Ifefore 

in cote ihdt 

although 

eUtkougfi 

allhot^ 

provided that 

ruppo$e that 

either . 



J read 
IthwU 

read 
tahquld^ 

read' 



miugatidn 
lajlyforai^ 



^. _ ._., __.^_. _- „ ^, 'j{6tcnjs the ttAi- 

juiiiclive when used eiipticallyfor aQy'oftkeab6ve conjunc- 
tions. '. , ■ • • w ' •■ •/-' 'I '"' ■' 

These. conjunctions are foBowea bx^njf of 'thes^ ftur 
tenaest according to the sense of thei^enteni^ and the tei^- 
•as of thepreeeding verb» .. 

t>th^^ conjunctions are Qsed^ either with the indicative 
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4ft wltb«her8D>j.UAbtive, acQordins^ to the mtetttloi^ df the 
p^oi)' who '^ie^ks 1 ' 

'Ph^e'^6bhil>%^tf6d^ « moiM ^ei.ini\eBn,>depetir^fue,de drmnte 
^c,folp;reiif thfiti'. require the verb in the subjunctive to 
ta¥i^;thlbiie^itiH vi^valthough-^rfnd^e'rbtll^^is added 
if thVv^rb be negative. . . - r 

v< '» ^^^ ^ y '^ liiMDfequ'il ne' m^f^-c^e irne^ HVrtfc, ♦• ' 
^ V . . tfhtess he should send me my books, 

"\^' ^ ^or, fear he should die. * "*/ * , 

X//%|ii^v<»efor^ a verb, is alwayd ei:j}];^8^^q|^y;;TM^u a ce- 
\9i«e,iitjftdi|pov€rWjttiip^ subjiiin^tiYef ., . ., , ., r^.h.* ,■ > wi^hn 
.•■■' !*A', s3 Jasqu' a ce qu'elle 8*en aille, 

^ WUHota lii^g^oikg ihgreidn spUeuofi kUi irpm^^KTm all eatr 
presaioiiatraiiKtai^ b7>the aiiA^jnaative' in tiie<tibtiawii^ 
manner. • i- • ..».-.. !ik -••!<'. ji ih\'*', .- i . . • 

./» spite. of vw idling htm. 

When I want him to write, you 'command him to go 
out. What do'^ydii' Want me to do ? I want yoii to be^atillC I 
doubt whether you will succeed. Do you pern^it m^-tc»g<dto 
the b^.U ? .. Ifbelieve you are va man of genius. Do ybii think 
he is a steady man r 1 bet he is a German. Do you sttspeet 
him'^fo be* guilty of suclj an infamous action ? J hopeyou^wiH 
wril^ me when you arri\r0 in. Prance. Do you' not niaintain, 
that, your' brother ^i\\ benaore succetrsfirl than all hifl'prl^ 
deceksors ? 1 say ihat he deserves his puiHshmenC. Dd'y<ft . 
wish that hc^ shoulci'be kept in ? XO ^^ i^ prudenifbr yon t6 
escape. It is true that he is extremely negligent^but is4l ascer- 
1||.iQed) (2). Uiat, he ianot^f^iek? . lYhen i^. happens, that he wins 
a)^am,e,« he'^s oyefjoy^d. Tbatarinj was tlie ^ncst (hat ag^u- 
eral l^ver commanded. -He'waa the most' arbbitiohW man w^^ 
^,a^eyer e^i^ted., I know, nobody who translates Hebrew «b 
easlly^ai'he: ' jSft^AW'Mne aT.^eay; wtfrch. may lead hi 0*^16 Paris. 
1^H<fi8lil Wte ttble'tb^oH^e^yotfi SbfewisheBShe wlkB a'lqtamii. 
I command you. to stay, and I do net permit hiscf'fo mdvft. 



-k^ 



(1) Retenir« (2) Prouver. 
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Where did yott decide fliat Wsfioiild go? Tell him i^go 
^herebe wiibesto stikj. 1[%«7 #ifii«id me to deal wtlh her, 
but I refused. Oidyun doubt that he woiild pay ine ? If' I 
were you, I would^ ^11 him to do it, or to go away, atod if you 
dMe&ot say it, I wiU tell faim not to spealc to you tOHUorrowi 
We wanted him to clean that room, but he answered that he 
did not think fit for him to obeyus* I do notaUow you to 
Bjieah. . Do not permit !t¥e wicked to be so powerful. It would 
'have been niore pi;oper. for you to have seep him belore.. . Did 
he think that the bargain had been concluded f Wha^yei; jea- 
•on you may give, you will be punished.^ I fear lest you should 
be deceived. The \\ng fearsd that the army was not attached 
to him. Tou feared that he bad not found him. Do they be- 
Jtere 4fiat I have not spoken to ber ? I said that, in order that 
every one should pity him. Although he appears to be very 
smart, yet he is very dull. |f youwouid be ready to*morrow,- 
I would be contented. , Unless you snould join this c^ass, I dp 
not know how I could take you. His father wanted to send 
faim to Europe lest he should be a- fireman. He stayed all dsey 
at home for fear that you might miss him. Can you not finish 
your business without my being here continually ? In spite of 
his geing there teA times a day, he is neTertheless odmpietely 
cheated; 

Many more things remain. Xq )be said on the verbs, but 
as moeti^of these rules belong to the gallicism mpre than 
to the syntax of the languagev they will aU be placed in 
Xhe third part or thia! work, whieh, it is intended, sihall 
show how to express in French the numerous angUtisms^ 
and how to ose the gallicism with propriety* 



CWkPtl^ VI. 

OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

A definition of the participle has been given in the 'first 
pari. (?«ge ^-\ 
The participle is either present or past. j 

18* 
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. ., / TIfS PRESENT PARTICaPLK. 

^/. 7i>^PArti9ipk;pfCf,ent:ha» either the.sense of a yerb^ or 
that ofrap A^^iv^. . *:\[t :ii'A. , 

Jt'isiiDVjLfia^e when, used tx .a.: verbt but agrees in 
gcedier Aod oomber with>tbeauA»tanitve tf> Which it relates, 
w'hea .oded a» bd adjisctive. It forms its'feminine by the 
•aiidiUon of a mute e,'andtt6 piuralby #. ' 

Itis'a verb wheii it '^xpfesdes an aiccldeDtal aetion, and 
ah^ adJeAlve nrhett it exptesaes apertnanent qoafifitfalion, 

yVhenlitLY,/', - ' ''•.'.*•*-• •' ^ ^ ' 

j'*\-l . .' Xai.vu.petie f)arD^^'o1:^ligeant ses {imis, . 
,r,\ r • < J saw ihni tcoimn ob^gih^ hef friends, ^ 
'J speak of an action ivliich has tak^n- places ■ But'if I say, 
v.;- c" . ^ ! Cette femirie e^t. obHgoanle» 
,7 ,.t-^ .! •. ) / ■ 'Tha^ tbomah i!g obliging ^ •" . • -i ' 

t do not intend to express any action, but I merely wish to 
fit^rifeuj^e toi Jier tliQ quarft^ ., 

\' The state: of flEataroisthat'.of.tike'savttge iiring in tbe desert, 
but living with his family, koowing his children, and loving 
them. . She answered. nie with a trembling vc^ice. They ut^r- 
ed piei^cin^ crte^V' That, mottntain b^ing'very high, and thus, 
fcommtindin^a- vajalfeStteiit yf iefoilintry, vas very ivtil calctflated 
f<»r<mr observtttiofis. He stood, in bis p I Bce\ and looking at me 
•wKh threatening' eyes, 'he ^old mt to leav^ Him. I. saw them 
erittgkigat my feeti She had a gowo'lgiitiering with gold <aad 
precious stones. . The persons whom yqu'saw wibh as. are peo- 
ple fearing God and loving virtue. Did yuu not see them 
coming to us? 

OF THB PAST PARTICIPLE. 

The past participle is #^1^ CQi^^ered eomctimes as a 
verb, and sometimes* as ail adjective, but the rules on its 
figreement being quite mechanical, \yill be laid down with- 
out entering into any explanation. 

The feminine is formed wittK a mute e, and the plural 
'vrifchrifa #«- . ■ ' . ;...-• 

Rule 1 . The past participle, employed without an atix- 
iliaiy, agrees in gender andttSfalbe*' with the watHio vphich 
it relates. •.., x 



, . , £41:. line muraill^ . peiate, - A painttd ioaU- • . 

, ties enfaiis g&,l^s, . Spoiled ehitdcen* .• , 

' Des marchkndises vendues, Sold'gqodt,' 

E^cfiPTioN. The French' past f^BiXi^iQieeyOilendu^ on 
account of, vu, considerj]^g^».fu;;P9«4t e^pp^sing*. eaoccpU^ 
except, comprix, included, cujointyti-inclus, enclosed, ^re 
/invariable when they precede the substantive which they 
qualify, as they may then be considered 9,6 prepositions. 
JEIx:^ '.Atteadu let ^v^nemens, \::u.Qn .account 4tf th€ event*. 

Voiis trouyerei ci-joint mes You VfUlfindy here enetosed^ my 

■ . ' . ' d^x lettreB, dwo leHere^/' 

' The participle ^<^ is alivays invariiable. 

Rucfi: 2. When the past participle is joined to t^e aux- 
iliary avoir, it must agree in gender and number Vvith its 
objective direct, but only when that objective is placed 
before the participle. • ' .. 

N". B, Th^ objective direct rriay b^ either a personal or 
A- relative pronoun. 

Observe that the past participle, joined, with avoir, 116- 
ver agrees with its nominative^ its objective indirect^ 6t With 
ilB objective directs when this. latter is placed after the 
participle. ". ^ , . , 

But above all, let this participle, when joined to avoir, 
be invariable, if it has DO objejCtive direct. , , 

' Ex. EAVoyez-meimes'liyi'es, sii«oiis lesavez JLC«, 
' Send me m$booki,ifyoa have read them, 

' Non$ avons vU>oes dam«6 et tioud lelir avons^parl^, 

fTe have seenthoie tadies, and we have spoken^ to them* 
. Regardez les ^toffes que j'ai acbet^es, 
' Look at the tfmff which I have boughtv 

Rule III. When the 'past participle is joined with the 
verb Hre^ either in the passive voice or in the compound 
tenses of a neuter verb, it always agrees with the noinina- 
tivie of the verb. With reflective >and reciprocal verbs, 
tbe past participle Agrees with the objective pronoun, yrhen 
it 13 direct to t|i/e^erb, but it r^emaii)^ invariable* when the 
objective dinect, follows ithe 'participiec It is then used- in 
precisely the same > way as with, the verb avoir* Whei^ 
coaii^cted wttii'the pronominal verbs, it also, agrees witfa 
the preceding pronounsr- as these pronouns have always 
the sens^ ofa^^i-obj^ctive direct^ but it is. invariable witU 



%dO i»AATicir£it. 

the fo]Io#Tosryey5jif W'Hh whicfr 'this protf6iiti is, of cotirse, 
an obj^dtiTe 'iDdirect. Seplatfe^ ie c^j^hire, to take 
pleasure; «e diptdire, to ^splease^each other; >e P^,^^* 
to Bp^ak'lo'^^ach '6ther ; se'tu^biderf to Buxsk^iedU} each 
Othcir; »enitv^, to ilnj^tie dne'^6ther. 
it. EJieest ^HARMi^c d0 voos Voir, jike is dverj&yedto see y&iu 
iU kont VXNIT8 ce inatifi, THe^ came this nutming. 

Ede s^est ik^NTic, 'iShehtu repented. 

' Mous ilcite'«omm«i ^bili^ > Wskeweiifei^mi^MelMk 
lis le vottt^nLttDs* TAe^funefimghL 

£1U s'ttst LJi-^^ lea mains. She has muksd her hands^r 

Noofl Doas sommes ^oaxT des ^« Aaee wriUssi UtJUrs to 
lettres, etufh other*. 

. . Nou« nods lioiiiaies farl^, ' We have spoken to each 

other, [ 

These are the fundamental rules . on the ,agr4^efnont of 
tji^e pa.rticiple.pa8t, which seem so difficult to foreignors. 
It is true that they are not always applied as easily as in 
th^ above examples, but all difficulties on this subjiect win 
be explained after the following exercise, 

■E±ERCISE. 
The^ verses that yep have composed for ne , are replete with 
grace aAtf elegritice,hat I do niotlfd^cfrve the compliments which 
yoa paid (1) me. I can' give you afornisbed (2) roomj unless 
yoa would lik6 better (o furnish it for yourself. Thay are ru- 
ined (3) men, if thair passion for gambling induces them to 
such an action < The news received by. ^be last packet boat is 
very alarmiAg^aDdaiy mother Is persuaded that ifi do not go 
to Europe immediately « I shall lose the property that my uncle 
led me by his wiU, . Have yioto iftot admired* as well as I, the 
beautiful pictures that Tour .master has showed to us f . These 
young ladies, iaistead of writing the verbs that I had given them 
yesterday, waat to ibe battery this morning, but they will be 
phtiished. i'kndW t^iat they have repented, but rapentance does 
not iVpair the' faults that a person has committed,' it only ran- 
§m Chahi Idas odious. My c&itdren w^nt to church this afteir- 
Hoon* and were SeVited in yoUr pew. They pUced thamselv^s 
there tMcHtuse the kloor Was open and they were persuaded that 
jroa wbuld not blaina them* Those two Iti-dies met each 'otfaier 
liiihestreat^thiiniornidg. They conversed ibr several boors, 

i.uo\ .; . - , , > -■ • M. 



and paid each other 8(» iBiMtjr"OoiiipUii|tBDM that I laughed afi^er 
hayiQg.leA ^h^m,; we pleased pach other as booii^'m i»^ were^in- 
trpdurce^ tp^one another. ■ The dfifferent events .Wnlxlh succeded 



one ati6thfer, have changed thd face of affaii'sV '** 
*;'Eicfci*Tit)i^. ' The past'participlte of a vltd, either in.^ . , 
Sotial, (frufe^ff^impcrsonany, cannot in any mannef a^ree 
with any substantive, as these verbs express only an^ction, 



p iroper- 
lily, cannot in any manne! 
_ these verbs express ohtv ah 
ai)(f have tib bbj|ectiv6. ' 
•^ jix..La.p]uiequil a FAIT, Tfterain thal/cIl^ ,.'. 
^, •. \ vUs'est ra^ssembl^ une foule There is collected a crowd f^. 
'^' ; degens arm^s, armed hi^^ z 

-'^OASfW IN- WmOH TilB AGABEHENT OF TRS' PABT'FAKTtCIFLB 
KnUIl! FA1B»ENT 903(G DJIFICULTITr .. . 

- 'When ithe p&flt participlet ]>recedcd by an ;ofajf!£jtiive 
direct^ is immediAtely followed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, the learnet mutt be aware that this objective, direct . 
may be either that of the participle or of the following verb. 
In the former instance) thpre is no doubt but. the partici- 




diffickilty, as' it is a there illuatfation of the general rule. 
''Conformably to this I will say, > . • 

La demoiselle que j'ai entekdue chapter, 
' ' The y&ung lady itfhomt heard tingl " ' ' 
* * La chanson que j'ai ENTE.'VDV'cijanter,' 

The song that I heard sung, 

. Jn^rder to explain these sentences better, it will be ;0b- 
' a/^^e^^ thai wkea . the substantive is the Qbj.ectiv« of th« 
pfurticiple, it is also tbe nominative )of. the following infini- 
4i(«e4i : ThiiSvinUi^ firstof tiiese twfo examples, /Aav^^^^rc^ 
uj/otmg\iadyMhQ^mnngitigixth^.rehkt'ive que is th^ objec- 
tive of the- participle past aad the nominative ^of :. the . v«rb 
to #inff, but in the second, /Aat>c heard iome person tinging the 
sM^^ui not the song that was singing, \ ' ' 

Then the telatfve que. being the objective* of the infinitive 
singf the participle must remaiii invariable. /;.**' ., 

In some .circumstances the participle mSy determine thfe 
sense of the sentence. * 

For instance, if the following sentence was to b^ trans- 
lated In English; . • ►. ', . 



the schoki* nii|rih^ Vdojir hjf \i^iiftieiio€tii \yt Ifie. jiirti- 
ciple with le»i that this pbopup is ike objective of the pst* 
ticiple vuMy and thus the QoiQinative of tbei infib|ti.T^ h^pfidu- 
ttir. Therefore, hejvill iraoslate this 'sentence, by /'law 
them applauding, ,,..,.." 

If the sentence had been, Je les ai mcutptawlity ^ yu 
does not agree with/e«, tbi? pronoun would be. the ol^ective 
of the followiiig infinitive, and this ghtase wottld tnesik, / 
taw tonu perMon appiaudihg tfUM, Tidw tk^nt t^^lauded* 

N. B. The past participles tot»««'and/afi, will bespoken 
of in the chird -part of this work, as the -. Bsf Hah espvea- 
sion that answers to tbem; reqorires-sonfewxaniiDatioii. 

RsfliA&K; Sometimes the i'ndtiitivo, \Hiicb 'dometf ifler 
a participha, is UDdentood; but the paTti<Jiple ta siiH ilivari- 
. able, as the |>^ecediii^ aubsCantive dannot be consideiM M 
its objective. . ' 

Ex. Je lui a? rtado tousles tfwVicear que j*ai frtx, ' 
l fgndeftd him alt ike teftieit I toxildi ' 

When the participle^ is foilpwed by a veiffe. coriiiiti4^ 
with it by the cohjunction gue, this participle is ihviriiib)^, 
as the preceding obiective is that, of the fqiWiiig' Vert'^* 
liotof the participle. 

Ex. La lettre que i^ai prbsdii^ que vous avies a JE90K, 
The letter which Jpretianed that you had received. 

Ef*fcRt:iSE: 

Those girapes that I fiawyou huying^ at marltdt^'fhk vHknhing^ 
! ^w fall from the vjoe. llie'birdfs whidh I im&etsiaM iUMf^ 
Have eat«n, I tow stolen frma a cbUritryhtito, yi^t^^day. 'tULW 
thera fl}r f>omtheireag^,'8ll^dTsaw.4{i0in ftiUed-byiHa man islift 
isfold them to> yoo. I h«ard' ybu c«y- thin tnorninifT Miss^ wJiat 
was the caaae of itf Didyoa nbtk^ar me soiddad? • . ( 

REBf ABK. It will be recollected ibat, according to tli^ rufe;, 
pac^e 149, on^th/Q Pjench pronoiin le^ this pronoun ani«^ra 
for fo or <^. l^hen when tlie prononn ^ or T use^ ta a 
French sintence has this significa^tjon, the past partidple 
agreeing with that ptbnoun, remains invariable* 

Ex. Ellen'esi pas aussi belkiqnpJe'P avals iniag»D^, 
She is not so handsome as I had imagined. 



Remark. IftHepMt^Mutijalj^tfJiitdfor its direct objec- 
tive, the pronoun cn%^fix^9^i^d..pfM^i41y this participle 
will remain invariable, as the word en has by itself neither 
gender nor irahrber. ..-.."'' 

Ex. VouB m'avez offert des Btnimi j^en ai miff, ' 

■ Bttt If m be jndtfetrt' bbieeti?e, the p&rticlpJe has nothinjf 

tb'do v^ith it, be^tMe ttodi^aBt palptiei|^# always agreer 

with tbe direct t>bj^ttve« 

Er. Votre ft-drdm' a^cril;li6ezle8 fettres qiie'j*eri aiits^tJEs, 

Your brother hoi wrUlen to me ,- read Ike Utters which t 

. h$t9t:rtfiewxd firomhim, . '- 

Remark. Should the substantive, which is the t)!^i&ctive 
to the participhev be4)reoeded;by the intefrogative adverbs 
or pronouns, Combien d^ que de^ guely queUe^ &,c. the par- 
ticiple would still agree with the sut>f3tajiitiy§,..ai)j^nQt.with 
these wor^s*.^ 

£z. Conp^i99 49 3FolwQMi|^#v«^VOH^i;u«/ 
How many palttme^ hffHie you read f 

DoWttake aQ««,,i]i9ed% elipsiip, and refeitfsg to a pre- 
posit^n understood,. for. the objective diteetxif the parti- 
ciple. * , "• • 
Ex. Les jours qtU il a vEct;, 

77^(^y« ifvriilg joAtc^ Ae/Uif ft't^. 

Que is here used instead of pendont letqueh, and besides, 
vecu being the participle of a neutor verb, cannot have any- 
direct objective. « 

N. B. Some r^M-ka wjUbe made on the pas^.paTtipJpJe^ 
when'comiB^adi^l^, ill jiMBft 4?, when these words .are further 
explained. > • . . r . 

BX£aci8E. 

SheJs not as good as I had thought. We are as fionest as 
you have said. Tou have isaid that I havtf no bodkt, but I 
bought many, this morning. That man had many fHends, bat 
he has lost several, because he did not know how t«p' appreciate 
the services that he had received fVoni. them, fiew many men 
have you engaged ? H»w.M9nf \ e««t«issi( have yoo written f 
What lesson has she recited f what verbs .^.^p jrov^ l^fifd f 
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•> •.Jyv ' i CHAWTEBB, 'Wlm , :" 'i » - :' 

• '" ' ' •'■* 0!lfTl«flTtePO«iT*5sr. ;»•-,♦ 

•*: ;. -: I ■ ..4 ■■ -,L^t v-j f .1 -v • .: '. .• •<;; • t ■ ' • ' 

A LIST OF THE FRENCH PBEPOft^T^Nfi- ...... 

7^a#e ti«^ to 4ff^<e p(flM:«^ ,.; - .> . ... , , ,./ 
Chez has no correspdnding^ wol^ jtf Qngrliiih y U means 
«< rt* Api^ </, or wbatni^ exprq^wBd. by ti#, with the'ti^a^tfes- 

the presiderU't, A's we have lio French »wori to exprest 
hpm^(^,tff:fiQtne^ we use chex t^m^ cheic lui^ chex voui, at ipy 
^di^^, at.hjshou^e^a^t yoi|r house, &p. .. ..^j, ,i . 

Chez eometimes relAtes to the character of a person, and 
laiRansifiy. .,-.;• • •' *- ■ ;. w •:-' ..!.'• V /• 

'. ". / .• .. .Cette vertu.«st«beiT0i2r QD vice^' ;3' < 

• >. 7%er «2r|uet«/ii;tce inyou. > .> '^ . - . j 

C/iez ttieariS' amongst. ' ' ., i ;si»f ,.. . r 

Aprds avoir v^cu quelque temps chez les mollachs,' 

^Jier having lived for iomt time kmbng tht ntotHtckt, ^ 

Dans, tn. '\ ' • 8 ouis, t/ru/er. ^ 

?iji|:VA»Y;.*^bWt • f . iruR, oH,'Jpt)er/ 

D.SRRi^R£..6eAtnif. • i. ■- .'Vsrs, /owaitf*. 

FARMi, among, } 



0i^k 



Preposilions of orders • •■ . i . M. 

AvAKT, before/ f DzrtjiB^ since Jrotn. > 

Prepositions of Union. .'♦ 
AviJc, toi/fc.; : ' '' 1 ^ '•• Qtrrnm^besides. 
nthAtfTi-duringj ' > ' ' - arrivABiTr'a«o«^tni% 

penpUnt, during* ) selon, according, 

Preposifimi'ff Vpppsition. 



K.'k. 






J:,xckpt6, except'' • J 

woxoisT^^T, »o(w;i|(^ .. .^ <, .i HQ&Mis«.y e9e^* .' \ 
.'.tlanding.^., , 

^krtkii^^'totrarSf^U, ' ' ''' I^ar*, ^.5^. •'" ■ ""*' 

tovcn kVT^respecUng, , moyennant, fty means of 

POUR, /or. ATTExnu, on account of 
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Pr^MttUitms of Specifieatioti, 
Dx, of^ from^ viith, sn, tn. 

RSMARKS ON PRSPOSITXOnS. * > 

Dani and xn, both answering to •», must not be con- 
founded* , 

En, having a vague and undeterminate sense, is not fol- 
lowed by an article. If we except the cases in which this 
preposition is used before the names of kingdoms, empirei^ 
dLC. and before the names of the months, it generally forms ' 
with the words to which it is joined, a kind of adjective or 
adverb. Ex. Eire en bonne sanii, to be in good health.* 
mn en botUeUles, bottled wine ; etre enpaixy to be in peace ; 
en voifi, in vain ; en eff^, in fact ; en «eri(^, indeed, &c. 

1>aM must be followed by the article, and is always used 
for determinate things. Dane la Chambre, in the room ; 
done un firoir, in a d rawer. 

En cannot be used to express the place of a tbin^. This 
word is in some few instances followed by an article ; but 
can then be easily replaced by dans or d ; however, we say 
En Vannie mil hwt cenl^ &e. in the year, &c. 

The English preposition m is also rendered by d or de% as 
will be seen in the exercise. 

Db vAifT and Av^nt. Devant is a preposition which marks 
place, situation, &ci ; and Avant, marks order and time. 
Un nuage apaeeS devant le soleil, a cloud has passed before 
the sun ; C*itmi avant midi, it was before twelve o'clock ; 
Elle viendra avttnt mot, she will arrive before me. It is 
important not to use one of these prepositions instead of 
the other 

DsaRidRB and Apr^s. The same observations whicb have 
been made with devatU and avant will also apply to the 
preposition Derrihe la parte, behind the door ; aprie-midi^ 
after-noon ; Apris le Moi, itenaient lee princee, after the 
king, came the princes. 

Parmi entre. Parmi is among a great number ; entre 
is generally heitoeen two persons or things. Parmi lee 
ttatmnet, amongst men ; entre Varhre et VStorce, between 
the tree and the bark. 

Horn and Sul^ must not be confounded with deeeoui and 



destuBy which ar« adverbs. Thus^ the words tmder and on^and 
over, will be translated by mtu and nir, when fpllowed by 
a noun, and by destotu and deMtus, when not. 

Ybrs, sktbbs. F(ir« is used for physical objects, and 
envers for moral. TItas you- BMist say, Je wtu vers la ville, 
1 go towards the city ; and» sctj^ez. charUahU^ envers. le$ 
pauvreet be charitable towards the poor. 

EXERCISE, 

Shall we goto your hpupe to-day, or will you coi^a t0 4MMra?> 
Where is your master ? he js at hii| fath«r>, or at the tailor*iEs 
In him it is goodness, bat it is weakness in ypio^ Theft was 
allowed amongst the Spartans. The arn^i^^. were in yieWf 
The enemy were in a large field, and we ,were in a meadow* 
As- it was in ' win terv the officers were intl^eir tents, and we w-ere. 
in doubt whether we should commence fighting or not. Yo\i 
could not find in ( 1) the world'a more covetous'man. IMd you 
ever see, in (2) your Ufii, such a queer character ? Virtue is 
exposed to many dangers in this' workii Tour- answer '* was 
very good indeed* It wap in Deeeoiber^ in the year fifteen 
hundred and twepty*five. I cannot see. the fire-worlLS, because - 
yoaate.dM'ecily before me. I am- before youbecauael oaH».lieM 
fore you, and if you are behind n^e it iaypw iajilt. Why did yon 
come after me? The prisoner waf here- before^el^yen o^clockk 
and the judges came after five o'clock. Tou3i;,bppkiison the. 
shejf. 1. thought that it was under; No,, sir, it is on. it. U 
is placed under your dictionary. We. directed our n^arch,. 
towards tbe light, and we soon perceived the. family who, were 
coming towards us. We are polite toward all. idt|■aII^ers^ . 
Humanity towards the people, is the first -oljligation, or the. 
great. I was between your brother .and 'his wira. t lived se- 
veral years amongst the savages. 

JOepuie is used for time ; die, for ]^aee. 
E>x% Depuis diz ans, 7Vn yearr trncc* 

O^ sa source. From iisee tie 

Before a verb, they must be followed by ^cwithtbei 
indicative ;' d^i que is very often used for of .Wi^n.of. 



CI) i. (2> <»••. 
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AvEc, DE, toi^A. WUh^^iA'^kpt^ai^^'hy'de^ titt^r'maDy 
verbs and adjectives^ ^ hjBia been^fleea Wore ; biit it is 
always expressed by aveCf when it meatis '\i connection 
between objects. 

/Ex. J'^i^ ftVecniRm pdl^, fwoas with my 'father. 
II est content de moi, He 'if ialuji^ wilh me, ' 

DuRAWT, PENDANT, -^ttrM|f% The use of pendant is 
more frequent than that of durante as dwrant marks the 
Whdl^"' Horiittion o'f the time expressed by its objective, 
y^h^ependani relates only to a part of that time J 

Some oftbeabov^ words may &ot only be us^d as pre- 
positions, but also as adverbs or coi^^unotipns, a^cor^Ung to 
ti^e constpuction of the j^ase. The lefeiFner is requestod 
not to confound ifveise |»ka <Kf«peieeh. For 4Aits purpose, be 
. may leittoroDssuIt'a dieliolMiry, or apply the eKp]ana)tioil8 
' til at hiive -been .given in the vespactaVe ctittpt^rs. 

TJief>repo8itiohs,^«nd'ii, >w=ttl be e^Ktnllnfed ^t-th^'ftikl 
of this chapter. 

Some prepositions are compounded of several words. 

S6me^ re<}ttif<e the prefposition de to coniB ii4ler them. 
They are ftinci pally t^tiseivhich are followed in English by 
: ^» y*'owi, or wUh and hesidet. 



Autour da^ 
aupres de, 
m^ do» 
proche de, 
a cote de, 
^ fleur de, 

H l«fegJtrd"*d*, 

k MioiAs dfe, 

autlahors de. 



nbfut, round, 

n£ar,nighyb$/^ 

asidey 6y. 
clost t9^ even 

with. 
wifkYtgardto, 
concerning. 

les$ than, 
outn without. 



a r^preave de, proof a^inst. 



audessusde, above, oi^tfn, 

upon- 
au desseus da, , under, bdow, 
undernitMih, 
au devant de* b^ore, 
au derriere de,t behind, 
au decians de^ wi(hin, 
a rin'su de, u)iknown to, 

au travera dfe, through, 
aux environs de, rftundaXioutf 
<sn d^pit de, in tpitt of 
lelongde, alorig, 

visr&'-vis, opposite to, 

. over against. 



The following prepositions require d to come after them. 



* Aller au devant, d'rni prince, to go to meet a frince, 
t Au derriere de Parm^e, behind the army. 



S08 PBSFOSlTiOlCiU ^ 

Conformtoent A, aetordingrpurnutnl, 

qttant i, oifor^asto. 

All the other prepositions are directly fbDowed by the 
noun, without de and d. 

EXERCISE. 

We shall walk round the meadow. I wrote my letter on the 
fable which is close by you. Sit down by me. Cut that sorrel 
e?en with the ground. I bought it at the rate of five shillings a 
pound. With regard to what you say, be disbelieyes it. She 
lives opposite to N's garden. They planted a large tree before 
the house. I can do nothing -for want of money. A candid and 
smcere man always speaks jind acts according to what he 
thinks. I waited for yon till five o'clock. Tou praised him even to 
the skies. I went as far as Quebec ; and I travelled alqng the 
river. Tou did it without the knowledge .of your parents^ 

OF THE ARTICLE AFTER PRBTOSITIONS* 

There are many instances of substantives used after pre- 
positions, without an article, which makes an exception te 
the general rule, on the articles. 

It must be observed that tlie article is never suppressed 
before substantives in a general seiise, or when the defi- 
nite artiele is expressed in English. 

It is then only the partitive or the indefinite article 
which can be suppressed in some instances ; but never the 
definite article either expressed or understood. 

This partitive artiele is generally dropped in proverbial 
sentences, and particularly when the prepositjjsn and article 
form a kind of adverb, as was said, page 119, on the arti- 
cles, and pa|re 205 on the preposition xn. This, rule is 
best understood by practice. 
Ex. Contra vent et mar^e, Againal wind and tide. - 

Sur mer et sur terre. Over tea and land. 

Par bont6 par faiblesse, Throvg^k goodnestj through 

weakness. 
Par force, By force. 

Avant diner, Before dinner. 

Avec politesse, With eitfiHly^ poHtely. 

Sans regret, Without regret. 
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^SanH always ezcludjeB the article l)e{bre a substantive 

itoed'ift a partieite sen^e, but r«fqait^s the de6llite le, la, lety 

before nouns in a general sense, or When the is tjsed itt 

English. 

:£x^ 3«M argent, Without nimi^. (witftoat aiiy fli<mey .) 

Sans enfants, Without children, (without any thil- 

drcD.) 
Sans la vertu, Without virtue, (in general.) 
Sans la foi, Without faith. (ia general.) 
Sans \^ offi- Pf^ithout theoffi- 
(»«M, wr», 

Avec rejects the partrtive article only when it is prefix- 
ed talNl^dliililiv^ expressing nloral qualities, as it ctn then 
be considered as an adverb ; but it is always required be- 
fore nouns of sensible obje<^i8« 

r fiv; Aved haniietfr, WUh hohot^ 

Avec de I'arg^nt, With money, 

EtEkClBE. 
1 am withoat a liefrvant, and I refused to take one who came 
Wi|;hoDt recommendations. llow could we live without hope, 
that precious bles^ii!!^. He is a prisoner and Ijves without 
bope. He alWayd ^cUt with prudence. I always see him 
With children and* deter with men. She answered with pas- 
sion and spoke with impudence. 

OBSERVATtoAd ON SOME ENGLISH PRltPOSltlOKS. 

Abof)€ ia rendered h^pitu de, when preceding a ofoun ex- 
pressing time, Sd as fci Sigliify more than^ or tmgetl^n. 
Ex. )Le cOmSat dura pips de deux heures, 
Tlie Jight Uuted abdve tioo hours. 

At is expressed by de, afler nouns on verbs, denoting an- 
ger y derision Joy, surprise, &c. 

Ex. II se moque de vous, He laughs U you. 

By, pnerc^ldin^ a liown o/ ufeigM or fjieastnre, ddy, w^ek^ 
month 6r year, i* translated by (ft. 

Ex. J'achette & la livre, / 6iiy by the pound. 

. tn, aiiei words denoting pom, fmrting, or wounding, uii 
preceding one of the possessive adjectives in cot^ unction 
with* any pai;t of the body, is traoilated by ^, and the pes-, 
sessive adjective is lefl out. 

19* - 



2 1 p&xpos ifiojvs. 

II fut Uets^ aa brai, fie wu wounded in hit arm, * 

Ih^ when it precedes a noun denoting a part of th^ time» 
is not expressed in French. 

J'^tais Ik le sois, / was ihere in the evenings 

On^ or upon, sfter verbs meaning to liney to depend^ to sub- 
net, is rendered by de. 

It is not expressed before the names of the month and 
week, as was said before. 

Nous vivoDs de racines. We lite upon rooit. 

Over, expressing the end of an action, is rendered by the 
verbs ^nir, paseer, achever^^ 

Qoand la pluie fut passde, When the rain wm over, 

EXERCISE* 
We waited for him above two months,. sAd wh^n we saw 
that winter was approaching, we departed ; we jvere above 
twenty peraons in the boat, and we had a long passage. We 
lived for one week on bread and cheese. The captain laughed 
at us ; we were surpriaed at such conductf and we thought that 
it was very unpleasant to depend on such a person. He pur- 
ehased his coffee by the barrel, and now he sells it by the pound. 
When the bad weather was over, he played on his flute and 
amused us during the whole evening.. 1 have a pain in my 
dionlder, and I cannot put on my coat. 

ON THE PREPOSITIONS </«, d, AND pOUT, 

The use of these prepositions before an infinitive is 
iJways a subject of difficulty for foreigners. 

It must be observed that the preposition which precedes 
an infinitive in French, is always governed by the preced- 
ing wor'l, whether an adjective or a'verb, the preposition 
to which necessarily precedes the English infinitive is 
fforaprehended in ihe single word, which is used to express 
the French infinitive. 

This being understood, we shall have to determine the 
circumstances in which the French infinitive is to be pre* 
ceded by one of these prepositions. . 

We shall not here speak of the instances in which -one 
of thebe prepositions forms together with the preceding 
and fbllowtng words, a kind of gallicism, as the' third par^ 
«f this work is specially devoted to that explanation* 
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Wifen the Bng^lteh participle present is to be rendered 
ill French by the infinitive, this infinitive must be preceded 
by dey if the participle present be governed by of, framy or 
%Hth; and by paur^ if for be prefixed to the English pre* 
sent participle. 

If the verb be in the infinitive in English, the foDowtng 
rules must be applied* 

If this verb denote the end ofa preceding action, so that 
it might be preceded by the words m order to, wiih a view 
to, it is then preceded by the preposition pour. 

Ex. U a fait cela pour me tromper. 

He did thai to ehemt me, (in order to.) 

The infinitive is also preceded by pour when it fi)llows 
an adjective, modified by an adverb of quantity. 

Ex. Etes-vous asses simple pdor fUre eela f 
Are you eimpU enough to do that f 

When the infinitive is preceded by an adjective, the 
learner should ascertain whether the adjective requires 
to be followed byd or de. For this purpose, he must either 
try the same adjective before a noun, or refer to the 
lists, pages 13t and 128. 

Ex. Je sois charmid de vons voir, / am glad to tee pou, 

I auede, because gladt before a noun or pronoun, is fol- 
lowed by ^. as, / am glad of that. 

One vefksean be used as the objective of another. Some* 
times this obiective verb is preceded by no preposition, vis. 
after the verbs, 

to Mho^ to 

suffer* 
to dare, 
to be able, 
to pretend, 
to appearn 
to prefer, 
to know, 
to seem, 
toeome. 
to Met. 
to\ 



Aimer mieux, 


to prefer. 


laiswr. 


aller. 


to go. 




compter. 


. to think. 


osor. 


croire. 


to believe. 


pouvoir, 


da. ner. 


to deign. 


pr^tendre. 


d^larer. 


to declare. 


paraitra, 


d^sirer. 


tovfith. 


pr^(§rer, 


entendre, 


to hear. 


■avoir, 


envoyer. 


to tend. 


serobler, 


esp^rer. 


to hope. 


vaoir. 


fiiire, 


to make. 


voir, 
voaloir. 


Ex. Je vais voir votre oncle; 


I am going to 



tee yowf uneltr 



tit 

RffflAmK. 7he' coDJiM^ction tmd, is not dacprttsed in 
FreiKii afler veriia of motion* 

£r. Allezlui parler, Go and tptak to Mm. 

Obs£rtation. The verb which comes. after tjakother, 
\^eiag ^ppffsidere^ a^ iitf oJ^e(M9ve;i|he prepp9i(ion 4e will be 
prefixed to it, if this second ve^ b be o^«dtiyie directi aiui 4 
i^ it b/&qbj^t^ye iadi;recit* 

£x. ie T«U3 pernufli bailor, I permit you to go ; 
Because the thing permitted is to go^ which then may be 
considered an objective.ditect* 

Je vouB invite ia.-Bortir', , 1 invite you to go out. / 
Becanse here'jou is tlie objective direct, as being the per- 
son invited. - ^ 

It is the same after re^otii^^'Verbs* 

Je me propose de voUs voir, T propose to see you. 

ife me Boui^^els frivovsob^tr, / submil myself to obey you. 

However, this rule is not veithout ^x^eption. We say, 

spprfodreB, 4^ learn* 
entr^pfqndre s^ to undertake, . 
86 d^fier de, to mistrust. 
se di^sesp^rer de,/o despair. 
86 fiamrder de, tovHiturt. 
se h^ter de, /oAto/^e. 
^rier 4le, ft^pray- 

H^Hnner 4e, to suntirton, 
86up90Dner de^ tf suspect. 

The TW^ must beprcFceded by the prepositt^im d, when,, 
cominif^fler a substantive^ it can be expressed in th^ pas- 
sive. 

£x.. Maison ,i. vendro^ Howe for seUe. 
figure a jjiaiadra, Face to paint. 

Bisside^' these, sonre neater verbs' govern one ef these 
prepoeitibnB, whether prefixed to a noon or a verb. 

Those which require th«i preposition k to precede their 
objec^ve, and which d^if^r from theEfij|fi$h, are, 

J^efgre a VerHy ' ' ' 

Ai(ner ^, toliJko. irdver a, to dream., 

•cbercher &, to tiry. iservi'r a, to serve. -« 



i909tfer ^ 


^s^v^ . . 


s' abstenir de, 


to abstain. 


acctiBer de, 


to acctue. 


avertir'de, 


to warn. ^ 


MiaBcda, 


/» aivUsf. 


blimer de. 


to blame. 


CDitittrer 4ck» 


iaaUreat. 


sad^fend^ 4ek ^Jmty/tf^ 


d^fierde, 


to challenge 
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h^siter k^ 
parrenir&f 
p«ivwr &« 

^plsire if 

fournir a, 
nnire A, 
ob^ir &, 

Those wbich ^ 
i^om the Englis] 
jouir de, 
xnanqaer de^ 

Some govern 

•ommeneer, 

oontraindre, 



/o hesiiate songer &, lo thini. 

to attain, tendre i, to aim. 

to think. travailler &« to work, 

Btfort a StibHantiven 

ioditpleoie* obmri* 



to okviAtei 
topiean. 
to look lik€t, 
to tueeeed.. 
to turviee. 



to diiobesf, plain ^ 

tofltmi^ resembler &, 

f» prejudice. succ^d^ri, 

to ofrey. lurvivre, &, 

povern the preposition de, and wbich differ 
i, are, 

/o efifoy. m^dire de, to tlandor, 

iowant^to he profiter de. toprqfii. 

inneedqfi 
d or de. 

to begin. engager, to engage, 

to eonttrain. foroer, to force. 



EXERCISE. 

I prevented him frdm doing that, becauoe he would have 
been accaaed of bating laughed at thoee pereoafl. I will do that 
to prove to 70U that I am still your friend. That man is too 
rich to be ruined by that loss, but he i» too old to carry on bis 
business. Are you capable of doing such a base aetion ? He 
is more proper to figbt than to be a lawyer. He designed to 
follow me, and he came to console nie. 1 saw you do that. 
Go and oblige him to follow you, if it is possible. I ordered 
him to prepare every thing for me. If yon should offer to 
go instead of him, he would give you all he possesses. Ton 
cannot force him to pay you, because he has no money. I did 
not authorise you to speak so. 

or THB FEErOSITION dc^ WHCN REOViaED IN VEENCH, AL- 
THOUGH NOT USED IN ENOLI8U* 

It may be recollected that the pronoun en is used with 
the verb, when a cardinal number, or adverb of quantity, 
dtc. expressed in a sentence as objective, is not followed 
by a substantive, (see pages 147, 148.) It must be said 
now that when these numbers or words of quantity are 
followed by an adjective or participle relating to the noun 
understood, they must be connected to that adjective ox 
participle by the preposition de. 



«14 

^. Nout0ii4Mr«M« qa&tivvcteifiAitt . . -« . 

FTe haoe fimr Jinithedk, ... 

RfiMA«K* T4ie prepofiftion d, <l^, iii^d ^r», wli^n prefixed 
to nouns, nnust be i^Mtied<befofe«^ry one. 

Ex. J'ii^i k Pari^ri 'L«iidres,'%n ^imiBd, et eti ftilliij, 
/ vHUgo to Paf4$^ isondon\ i^ftnei;, and Itttjyr, 
EXERCIfel:. ' 

W« had athou^nd mea.kiUed and ilurfte ^hondred'iivwMided. 
TThat man always relates something funnj Asd inteie^inif. 
fih^ has six daughters, two 'Very handsome, and four ¥>ery in- 
telligent. We came from China and'0apan,'fromtI!anton and 
PektB. Ifhare lived in Crerniany, Iratpod, Russia tmH 'Ptaly, 
Do yau Aod anjT ooeobligSBg in tMsdnncws f .' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF TOE APV«»JM», 

A definition of this part of speech has been given, page 
91. 

These are adverbs 4)f cteyerdl qdrte ; hkii t4m8e c^ly 
wiil be ef 6keii ^, whieii pe<|«ipe «oine exftftnaltfoti. 

Tfiode of quantity have %een^e9cplai«ed, 'page 92, but it 
w«iH be «fbsBf ved here, thut . a>averfw of iqtwmtity used in 
comparison; are foWewed by if e, when preifixed to a toutn: 
ber. 

Ex. J'len aiplusde.trentf^ LhMve-mareJhan thir4pt*. 
Of the adverbs ^bn , Acmee, l^uence, and t, thepe, lihithet. 

These adverbs are used in exactly, the same manner as 
the 'pronouns, €n and y. They can be employed, only 
when the name of the place has been before expressed. 

After an knperalive ending rn a vowel, they oblige itiat 
imperative to take # for the sake of euphoriy. 
Ex. Vous allez a Londres, J'en viens, ' 

You ^0 to London^ lectme from ihetc. 
Vas-y. Oo {f?um) there. 

Should the pronoun en, and the adverb y, come together 
in the same sentence, the latter should be placed first. 

fjx. Je vous y en porterai, / will tarry you sMu thither. 

Adverbs expressing negation require the verb to be put 
in the negative. 



!£bHMAiiiti Yeu ttustJiMt o<MifiNuld' the a^^rte mmiy 
atttant cii4.onl7v.OBed in<.e«mptrkens^ #ith' H and i^c^^ <l^,- 
used {i2a;e»fiaaM)Oory jisnteiMett^ ' biMisay*, 

Je sais aussi, sAge et j'ai autant d^amis que vons, 

and II est si sage ! il a tant d^amis ! 

He is ttk^nod i :hs hM»iiiB^miamf*fiignAi^i 

Rsi^tABK. H01B4 iUkK«ir9d>by aify a«^e«t)ve ift an ioterro* 
gativeaij njp ii nr ;, caniioi|b tbe eJtjptoseed ^h* French-, ats will be 
seeatinrthAthtrdip^vtV boptabt^it^ejeelafliatory seiitence, it 
is reiui6<edby.ooj9i»ie>o9^i«<V ai»d''imfi]edfbteljr ft>lh>wed by 
the verb, after which cpiiiM^t|ie«dj8e1>ivev 

Ex. Caliiii».'iroiMj6teft]ioa.4' IHv^ g^oAyou art! ' 
QuI^eU&.ds^ jolk4 ) Hffw^pttHig the ^f 

Remark. • Tji^ article -^Aer prefiice^.to -the adveiib .more 
of /^««, is opt expressed , id French id, sjeAteoces of thif* 
kind'.' • 

E^,, Plus je yous. voj^Ypli^q je.yop^ aim^* 
Tfie more I see you^ the more Hove you. 

Slipi|)4i-thiK^Mv«fb: b«:fol)<iw.ed^ id EngUi^h' hy aii' ac^eb^ 
tive, or sUpnld) tb^ article ffte.be folio wed bv an adjective 
in t)ie copaparajciyQ, that a<|j^«.cive oijrgjit tQ bevpke^c after: 
the v^rb. ^ ' . 

Ex. Puis, il est ricbp plus. il est ayarp,, 

'PHe richer he is^ the wtiore coveioiis, he iSf, 

Remark^ The san^e. article the^ prefixed jtqJhe Rdye^ll' 
tnoHyin a superlative relative, or followed. by an adjective,, 
in the superlatiye relative, must be translated in French ; 
burWmast be observed whether it refers to a substantive, 
either expressed or understood, or to. the French adverb 
p/ujr, which^is always used in those phrases* 

I'his ACticI^ relates to pfuij when this.^eupetlative ex-, 
presses the, >reBu)|; of a compfirisQQ of the tbiiig qualified^ 
with itself. In such^ a case* //ie is invi^H^bly trf nelated.bj 
/c, whatever be the gender ana number of the^ adjective. 

Ex. Les sages ne se d^9f^Mii|L ja^fi^ mj^^aqu^pi ils sont 
LB plus malheureux^ 
T/Unpimneten dtipair, even ttheK ihey^atetke iiMst unfortunate. 



f 16 -: isTsmst. 

When the superlative expresses the result of the com- 
parisoo oi the, object qufilified, wiUi others of the same 
kind, the article agrees io gender and number with this 
substantive, as it then falls into the rale of the superlative 
relative. 

£x. De toutes les. plaa^tes, la lone est la pins brillante poor 

nOQ8, 

O/aUthe planet*^ the mo^n is iht vwU hrilUant iotu. 

HsBf ARK. When a past participle relates to a substan^ 
tive preceded by le peu dt^ answering to the EngUsh ex>- 
pression of quantity, t^ it^^, this participle remains in- 
variable if /«|>6uJe marks a complete exclusion. But it 
agrees if /e peu de marks some quantity. 

Le peu d'aflection que voos loi avex v^jteieB^e a enffit 
Le peu d^affection que vous lui avez t^moioh^ I'a gu^cLr 

0» THB BK^ATIVES lie, piU AVn pOtfiU ' 

The imgative pas or point mast accompany ne io all 
circumstances, except when there is in the sentence a' nega- 
tive pronotifi or adv$rby as Was shown before in the rules' 6n 
the pronouns. 

However, after the verbs cesnr^.oser^ Mwotr, nnd pouiioiry' 
the|HW or point may be omitted for the sake of elegance. 

Ex. Je n'ose vooflen parier. J dare not speuk to you about it* 

And also in expressions of this kind : 

Connainiez-youB un homme dont elle ne mediae ?. 
Do you knoto a man that she doe§ not slander ? 

The difference between pae and poird is this ; Pwtd is a 
stronger negative than z>a«, but the former is in many cir- 
eumstances used in an elegant style to prevent the too fre- 
quent repetition of the word pas. 

In many instances, ne must be used before a verb, although 
the sentence be affirmative. 

That ne is always used with verbs preceded by craindr^ 
and the like. However, it will be observed here that wliea 
etraindre is negative, the ne is not used. 

Ex. Je ne crains pas qu^il vienne, 
i do not fear that he shall come, 

Jfe is used with a verb preceded by empecher, to prevent 



and tka like, prendre garde^ to Uka care, and u dJkfier, 
to suspect, in all their various forms. . . 

It is also used with verbs preceded bjntVr, to deny ; dhts- 
pSrer, to despair; ditconvenir^ to dtsagree ; doUter, to doubt ; 
but only when these verbs are negative or Interrogative. 
Ex. Je doute qu'il vienne, / doubt whether he uUl come* 
Dootez-voos qu'il ne le fasse? 
Do you doubt that he will do it ? 

After the conjunctions d nunne que^ unless, depeur que, 
far fear, the negative ne must always accompany the verb. 
£z. k moios que vbus ne le fassiez. 
Unless you should do it* 
' After .oiHin^ ou6, before, when the future action is dokibt- 
ful. 

Ex. Dites-lui de vanir avant que je ne sorts, 

TeU him to eome before I^o out. 
JVe is used with the verb which is the second member of 
a comparisDn, that presents an idea of inequality^ 
Ex. II est moins beau quHl n'^tait. 
He is lets handsome than he was. 

But it is not used if Jie comparative presents equality. 
Elle est aussi belle, > * ii z» ** 

EUe n'est pas moins aiaiable. 5 *1* ®"® ^^"*- 

And also when the comparative adverb iB an adverb of 
«tttality. 

Ella n*est pas aussi belle qu'elle T^tait. 

EXERCISE. 

Can you tell me how many books I lent you ? Yau sent me 
more than twelve, and I have read more than half of 4hem. 
My father has more than six hundred pamphlets in his library. 
Did you go to see that man ? No ; I am. going there now, 
and when I come thence, I will give you t^ answer. She is 
going to Washington ; I am going there also. Can you not 
give me some money ? I will send you some there. That n^in 
never laughs. I do not know wbat I am writing. If yoii do 
not stop your prosecutions, you will be blamed. I fear you will 
betray me ; but I do not fear that my master will punish me for 
that. I believe that your plan is very good, and unless they 
are aarsasonabls, it will bs adopted. I doubt whether this 
20 
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gdn^iTl Will he able- 16 comuahd, and jet I do not d^a1>^ bujt he 
will b« appointed. You ^r^ not mord studious tbait you hwve 
. beop. That ^ merchaut is stiU as luchy as' h» was forraerlj ; 
and he does not owe as much as be has paid. 



CHAPTER IX. 

01^ THE C0SUU14CTI0NS. 

The'cbtijunctioftTutf is al^a'^B placed b^tw^eiitVi^ifiteas, 
both necessary to complete' the seiner and c«d not' be spared 
in French, as it is in English. 

EiK. Jeoroifl qa*il esthoim^tdhoniine, 

/ believe he it or that he is an honett mmn. 

That coDJ unction is verj- often, used fay oelifisis, instead of 
other conjunctions ending in ^tie, and sometimes instead of 
any other eonj unctions or adverbs. 

Ex. Si Ton aimaitson pay8,.et qu'on en desirftt ttincdrement 
la gloire, &c. 

If we loved our eourUry^ and sincerely wished its glory:, &c* 

Soine conjunctions constructed with ^ue, govern the in- 
dicative mood, others govern the subjunctive'; the latter 
V are those giveii in the ust, f&ge 195. 

. JW..*.m, 'which atibwers to Aei<Aer.^;.!noi^, reject the ar- 
ticle when they are prefixed to substantives in a pattillve 
sense, but require -the d^lSnite iLHicle before n<}uns used in 
a general sense. 

Ex. Ni or ni argent, Neither gold nor silver. 

J.e a'aime ni le vin* ni la liqueur, / likenei^ier wine nor 

liquor. 
EXERCISE. 
Do you think he will do it ? I hope I shall not have to com- 
, plain about it, to-nvorrow, We have neither parents nor 
fribuds in this country. They have neither morals nor religion. 
f esteei^ neither. riches nor pride.. , Do you think I san talk 
French.' 



PART III*; 

The object of this j)aj;t lyiU b^ to explain the uiaci of the 
g:aliici8m8, and also to show the scholar Iiow to ir^jislate 
in French the anglicisms wMcb have not been mentij^nied in 
the coarse of the work* 

It is principally on the rales .that will be heoeefof ward 
given that the learner;maatXty to write coittpositioxis! ; on 
that account, threzeroiie sfaould b^«ntire|y. omjtted.. 

OF TH« YKtiBB, ffVpir ASB Hl^. 

The construction of the Frcndir sentence.' requires, in 
some instances, that the verb to be sheuld be translated by 



AVOIB. 




TO BB^ 


faim. 




hungrj.,. . 


^f« 




..thirsty^ . . 


froid, 




cold. 


cbaud,. 




warm,. . . ,. 


sommcil, 




sleepy, 


pcur, 




afraid, 


hoDte, 




ashamed, 


raison, 




right, • 


tort, 




wrong, 


deuz,troMvdizV 


viiigt ant, 


^,3, 10, fi& years old 


The above verbs only relate 


to persons* 



JHrFBBBNT EZPBBS^XONf COKATB^CTED WITH AV<n^, 

Avoir nuU <l, followed by the nonn, exprentftes all kinds of 
pain^ Borety achet, &,c* 

Ex. J'ai mal ^ la t^te, aa ne2, an pied, &c. 

/ have a head-ache^ a tore nose^ a paii% in mjiJooU &c. 

When the disease is 9h«,rea|«iriati(C» we paq^.uQe.cIe with- 
out an article, ins^ad of 4*^ ^ 

J'ai malde de^i^t, /^at;e«a/^ia(A;-ac&^ -« 
(I have tnat disease called a tootd-aclie.)' . 
J'aimal d une <?tfnf, .would mean thj^t,or\e of my teeth 
hurts m^. ' ^ "^ ; • . , 
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Avoir frM, or chaud a, followed by the noon, is use4 t» 
express nny part of the body which is cold or warm. 
J'ai froid aoz pieds. My feci are cold. 
A composition mayjire written both on the precedipi^ 
and following expressidns. 

'besoin da, to wantf to be in need of, 

eontame de, iobettcetuiomedto. 

de«8din ds, to design, 

pki^de, to pity, 

envie de. to have a mind to. ■ 

I «6in d«, to take care of. 

I horrewr de« to have horror of. 

I.Tair (an adjective.) to look^ (an adjootite.) 
I^Iien, to take place. 

n^ayoir garde de,- to be far from. 
• n^avoir qaeiaire de, to have no need of* 
aFoir bean. 

This expression is one of our most singular idiottsms ; it 

can only be made intelligible by examples. 
Vous ayez beau crier toub ne m'attendrirez pas, 
// it in vain or tutietsfor you to ery^ you wiU not toflen me. 
JHii beau ^tudier je ne peux jamais rien apprendre, 
Although J study ^01 in spite of all my exertions^ I never can 

ham any thing. 

Avoir a» To have to. 

J'ai a sortir, I have to go out 

T avoir. There to be. 

The English impersonal verb there to be, is translated in 
French by the verb y avoir, conjugated in the foUovii^ 
mannen 

H y Vi," • there is, there are. 

1\ y avsit, . there was, there were. 

II y eut, there was, there were. 

II y aura, ' there will or shall be. • 

II y aurait, there would, 'could, or should he^ 

II y a eu. Sic. ' there has or have been, &c. 

qu'il y ait, ihat there may be. 

quUl y eut, &c. tfiat there might be,^Oi ' 

Th e sarne verb 'interrogative and negative. 
^ Iln'y a pas. There is or are not. 

Ya-t-ilf . li or are U^re ^ 

N'y a-t-il pas ? Js or are there not .^ 
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1q a lei&ned &iy]e> ith^ verb Hre, used impersonally, -is 
efflployedtinetead Qf>y (woir^ 

II est des philosopKes qui pr^f^^rent Ja pauvret^ auz rkjiesset, 
. Tliere are philosophfiu whj» prefer poptrty to wealth. 

A tomiioniioii. muat be * written on. this verb.. , 

ON VpICt AND YOuAi 

The expression thereit^ or are^ here w, or artf, tised in 
pointing out objects, are translated in French by the two 
prepositions, voitd and ^id* 

Ex. Voici un hoxnme, Here is a man. 

Voila deaz dames, There are two ladies. 

These two prepositions being the contractions of the 
words voia id, or vols /d,'receiriB the pronotin^ like 
verbs. The only difference is, that the personal pronouns 
are always used before them, and tiev6r after. 

Void ai»d voild must be preceded by en ' when followed 
by a number or any word of quantity, which is not accom- 
panied by a sttbstantive. 

Bx. Me voici, Here I am, ■' 

La voila, There she is-. . - ' 

En voild.iin, 7%£rei>on«. 

£n voici plu8ieura» . Here art senraU 
Write a composition on this subject. ^ 

TBI:- viaa v avoje ikits j)ifferent .at.teibutions. 

This verb is u8ed wheri speaking of time-, -wiiateVeif be 
the Ehglkifa ezpi^ession la be tranSated« 

As in phrases of this kind the interest of the action is 
carried to the present time, the coDi.|ioistnd tenses are gen- 
erally used after the verb i/ y a. 

By its aid we translate the English word ago, 
II y a dix ans qu'il est roort, 
He died ten years Ago, 

Remark. We might also use the prepwjitipn depwiV, 
since, andsay« • . 

J'ai fait cela depois deux heures, or II y a deux heures que 
j'aifaitcela, ' 

I finished that two hours situe,OTiweMurs ago* 
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Rule. When the action is «till cootinaing, the- Vert/ 
following ilya must be put in the pretent of the indictee. 
11 y a dix ana que je deraeure ici, 
i have been living here these ien years. 
When we express a length of time, during which an 
action has not taken place, we may use either of these tW9 
ea^ressions, 

II y a troi9 moie que je ae Tai vu, 
Je ne Pai pas vu depuis trois moip, 
// is three mdnths since I'sauj Aim, 
That is to say, / have not seen him these three months. 

How long is expressed by con^en^ followed by de temsj 
how much timet. These two last words may be placed 
aflert/ya. 

Combien de.temsy-a-t-il, or Corabien y*a-t-il de terns que 
vop»£te«& New- York? 

How Jong have you been in JVeto- York ? * . 

We may also express the sentence by combien alone. 
Combien y-a-t-il que votre fr^re est mari^ ? 
How long has your brother been married f 
We render, how lof^ago^ by combien y-a-t^ilde terns? 
M)t long agOt by It n*y a paslong-tems^ or depuis peu de terns ; 
dspuispeu, 
A long time sinee^ by depuis long terns. 

Remark. When we use il y a, we must not have de- 
puis in the same sentence, but merely the eonj unction que. 

Ex. 'II y a deux hettres que nous marchons, and not depuis 
que, 
We have been walking these two hours* 

OTHSa EXAljIPLXS ON THE SAME VERB. 

II y avait une heure que nous nous ^tions quitt^s, 
We had been parted one hour ago. 
II y aura demain dix ans que je stiis arrive ici, 
// uill be ten years to-morrow since I arrived here. 
II y a dix jours aujourd^hui. Je ne pense pas quHl y ait 
d^avantage^ . 
// is ten years ago to-day. I do not think that it is longer. 
II y avail pi us'd^nne faenre qlie yous Tavicz, or, 
Vons Taviez depuis plus dVne heure, , 
You had had il more than one hour. 



tlyaiB also used to mark distance. 

II y a 244 milles de New-^Tork k Boston, 
// it 244 miUtfromJfew-'Ymit to Boston. 
How/ar 7 is expressed by cowhien de distance ? or sim- 
ply comhien ? . 

Comblen y a-t-il de distance de Salem 4 la Proyidence ? 
How/ar it it from Sakm to Providence ? 
We might also say, 

Qaella distance y a-t-il de New-York« &c» 
How/ar ? is also rendered by juaquee et^ .^' or oil jtuque, 
which literally means to where f 

on jusques sont-ils all6i? How far did thejf go ? 

DIFFERENT EXPRESSIONS CONSTRUCTED WITH BTRC 

Etre a m^me de, to be able to. 

Je suis a mdme d^acheter eette maison, 

/ am able to purchase that house, 
Etre d'avis que, to think that. 
Y eire^ to^be in. * 

Monsieur N. y est-il ? It M. A*, in 7 

II n'y est pas. He is not in. 

T Hre means also to hit a thing, to find out one's track* , 
J'ysnis, I hit it rifrht. 

■ Vous n'y 6tes plus ? You lost the thread. 

En Hre means to be one of the number^ to be one o/ihfi 
match. 

J'en suis, / am one o/the match^ o/ the part^. 

Ces livres n'en sont These bookt .are not in the set. 
pas, 
Enetre is also used in narration^ readings or writings in* 
stead of to leave off. 

OU en ^tions-nous ? Where did we leave off? 

Vous en £tiez IorBque,&c. You left off when,ii^. 

Etre dj followed by an infinitive, is often used to translate 
the English verb to be, followed by a present pjirtieiple. 
Je suis a diner. / am dining^ about dining, 

Vous ^tiex a jaser, You were prating^ 

The sentence tran.slated thus acquires more force than 
by the imperfect. 
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OF THE TBRA Jt^n^rVmtn.XUTtMMO.UMJJUX. 

The verb tire a Bometiioe&^r^ce^ed by-.the imperBonal 
pronoun t/, aAdftomcitiiiiep by^neMdemoxxstrative.56. Though 
the learner may. refer to pagef 106 and 150, yet it will be re- 
' marked here that when the verb^5ei8, in fca^lish, prece- 
ded bj a personal. pronoujn, and followed by a fiubatantive, 
that personal prononn is translated in French by thedemon- 
ftrative ce, when we point ont the person or -thinf -^spo- 
kenof. . ' 

C'esI ■■ni'm^i4^ > She is my^ma^r^ 

literally mtwi^fU >a my motfaar. . . 
The demonstrative proneune^ismccl generally uaedin^ 
these sentences, ail it moi^e particularly. J&XiBfl the atten- 
tion on what follows. 

Remark. * AHhoug^b the^pronottn tt ppecedes the verb, 
it is with the substantive folio wing^ and not with /thi» pro- 
noun that the vevl^. agrees. in number* 

Ce sent mes amis, - Thejf. art msf friends. 

Remark. The personal pronoun cannot be translated >by 
ce, if the verb to he is followed by an adjective withoxrt a 
substantive. 

The^e is no difficulty of course, when the verb to he, fol- 
lowed by ft substantive)' is preceded hy the pronoun itliiaa it 
is then always Uaoslaied by ce. 

C'^tait voire p^re; Jt was your father. 

In this Ust instance the verb.agrees in sumfaer only .when 
followed by a substantive or a pronoun of the third person. 
C'est moi, c'est toi, c'est lur, c'est nous, c'eit voQS, ce sont 
euz, ce sont V09 Msunr,"- - 

// is J, it is thou, it is he^ it is ire, it is you, it is they, it is your 
sisters, . •. • 

Rule. When the verb to be is followed by an iidjective, 
the pronoun it^ which precedes it, is translated by ee, 
whenitcan be supplied by /&ae« or else is expressed by 
the.impetsoiifkl pronoup i/. 
C'eit excelknt, • It is excellent. (That is excellent.) 
II est important de faire cela, Jt is important to do that. 
There you caH»otim|3enA«n4 thqii is important to do that. 
Remember that ce requiresj the preposition a to come 
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after the adjective, if followed' by an infinitive, whiW after 
t/, the adjective is connected to the infinitive by the prepo* 
sition^fe. 

C'eM XHb facile k faire^ // ii very eeuy to do, 

, (That is very easy to do.) 
n est inutile d*y aller, // is useless to go there. 
You cannot say, ihat is useless, &,c. 

or THB VOSSKSaiVB CASB ATTEa TO XZ. 

Tl^e possessive case after the verb to be, is expressed in 
French by prefixing the preposition d to the substantive. 
This is my brother's, Ceei est d man fr^re, ' ' 
N. B. The English verb to be to, is translated by the 
verb devoir^ as 'will be explained within a few psf es. 
Je dois sortir, / am to go out. 

or THE SNOLXSH A^XILIABY VXaSS. 

do, didf shaJU, ehcftdd^ willj umUd^ can, cwUdy may, mighty 
let, must. 

Those verbs will be examined in going on, together 
with the French expressions used in translating them. 

We must speak in the first place of the French imper- 
sonal verb, ii/aut, as being one of the most important tq 
know. 

Falloxr, 7V> be necessary, 

Fallu. JBeen necessary. 

II faot, // must, it is necessary. 

II fall ait, It was necessary. 

Ufallut, . U was necessary. 

II faudra, . // shall be necessary. 

II faudrait, // should be necessary. 

II a fallu, int. It has been necessary, ice. 

. Qu'il faille. That. it may be necessary. 

f^xxW fallut, Thai it might be neeeisary. 

The above verb, fcUkir^ which implies ohligaticfn or ne- 
cessity, not only corresponds to the English auxiliary verb 
must, and to the above verb to be necessary, but yet to all 
expressions implying an obligation. The action which is to 
be performed is put in the subjunctive, and the nominative 
placed before the verb, which expresses that, action, for 
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with aay norhinatiy e ^x.cepi ilL • ,. Xai^s, , . . 
II f&ut que j^aille, 

signifies, / muit go^it it n€C€$M,ry far., me^to igUr-orMuitj I 

should go ; Iha^e to go^ I ought to go^ &c. 
II faut quHl atl)B, > He ffnutgo,'iiCi ' 

li fallait que ta vinsses^ . 7%ou hadqt to cpif^, 

11 fatidra que nous faBsions, W^ will he obKgti to dd, 
II faudrait quo . moo onela Jt'^muld ^eprop^fi that my 

Sometiraea when tkeagebt'Of th^ action. 'to.. bq perjformt 
odjis expressed by * ;.pc WQ»|lJs> P''<>",?^?'»;*^^K .fi^*('V?5f " 
used, a& an objective indirect to, the verb ^a/tbir, a iia the 
second verb put in the infinitive. . 

II me faut ^cHre aujourd'hui, / mutt write to-day, 

II iui falldt ob^ir, 'He wa$ compelled to obey: 

In this case fh4 Vferf^yll«tei/Iftay be follow^ by an ob- 
jective ;dir«cW vftn^/.tbfiA sigiii^a.tb^tib^ pi^ifi^^iMui^cU- 
rcct must have the thing introduced as the Objectivejdirect* ) 

II melaattttt cbapeauy • J mutt have a hah • 

II lear faudrait una aervaate, > They ih>ovid hwe a iotwal.. ,. 

In conimanding,/aW<nr may bie Ifdllowed by an ipfinitite 
witboot a pronoun, and then boly applies to- the person - 
spoken to, or aornetimes has a vague and indeterminate 
sense'. ' f ' 

II faut faire cela^. That mutt be done, 

II faut mourir, We mutt die. 

OV THS • FftKKCH VEaS VOULOia, 

And the auxiliary, verbt will and would,*' 
The verb t>ou/o,tr, aniwei? in French for all: JEjQgJiish 
verbs expreasingst^i//# .. i •. . 

Thus we ought to trainlate by the verb ©ow/otr, the aux- 
iliary verbs tai^ and iflcm&i, if iristeMooCifncjrf^ly ^f^j^ewiilg 
a future /actii6D^ they imply tbe^ wiU;of ibf ^ooimatiA^ i «f < 
the>Bentence. 

Je ne veax pas sortir,- ~ IwUi not go out, . 

{Idonot'^aintUgo^out^) 
Voulaa^vons vanir arao n^oif WiH yfiueoime with mt X 
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' 'B^cartJi«cin't^dpKki*cflcbiifio1ttKeM^^^^^ per- 

' &on'fd'whbiril6peafc. 

Je ne le veux pas, / do not want that. 

When would ^zpres8(^s a past action, it musi be trans- 
lated by vouloir in any of the past tenses. 

U n'a pai touIu me parler^ ' Heifibtdd not speak to mt. (past.) 

fitit if tfie Vc?6iofa ik in tfee' conditional, tfa^ v<(B*b wmUir . 
must lye -used in the cocrditional. 

Kn^TOudraitpas'Venir, He would not come, (coBditionaL) 

Vouloir being an active verb in French, does not require 
to b^ fblldwed by the V^rb to' have in all circumstances. 
' Vdulez-Toos du bcBuf roti ? WUl you have some roast beef? 

See^.'besid^, all that has been said on this verb, in the 
note, page ff4th and page 194, . 

OV THB;F8BNCHV]BKB' DKVOia^ 

And the mtxilikii/ i>erbs^ shal 1, should, anif otfght to. 
The verb devoir andirerg in French fbr all Eft^lish verbs 
• Expressing duty or obligation. 
It renders in French, 
1st. The verb to he followed by to and a verb. 

Quand devezrvoas y aller i When are yo}i to go there ? 
2d. The verb to have to. . 

'lis d«rvaitont voQs porter un« lettrey They had to carry you a 

ktter. 

Qd^ The verb ought to. It is then generally used in the 
coYiditionat. 

Vous devrie^ fair© cela, You ought to do that^ 
4th. The verb should, vfheji it conveys the idea of a 
duty, in which case, it is put in the conditk>naL 
' • Ces enfaiis devraient aller A Tfecolc, 

, - ' (fhxse children should go to school. 

Shall is never expressed by devoir, except rn inteijoga* 
' tive sentences. • . 

Que dols-jc faire ? fi^iat shall I do ? 

What am I to do ? 
Od derons-nous aller ? * Where shall ice go ? 

Where are we to go ? 



J 
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As devoir posseflaes all the moods and tenses, we put 
this Jferh in the mood and tense required by the sense of 
the sentence, and the action which is to be performed is 
put in the infinitive. 

Vooi auriez du faire csla, You tmghi to ha»t done ihdt 

or THE TJESB FOUVOia* 

wind t/u auxiliary verbs can and could, may and might. 
N. B. See the note on this verb^ pages 83 and 84. 
We translate in French by the same rerb, pouvoir, the 
verbs, can and may, could and might. 

Je peux faire cela, J may do ihaU J can do ihat 

When could and might express a past tense, the rerh 
jfiouvoir is used in one of the past tenses i but when the 
action is in the conditional, this verb must be used in the 
eonditional. 

Je ne pus pas sortir bier, / eould not go out yaterday. 
Je pouvaie eortir hier,- / might go out yesterday. 

In the negative way, we express the verb pouooir in 
the sense or can or could^ differently from what we do 
when it means may or might. 

In the former instance pouvoir is put in the negative. 
In the lattec^ase, the negative faUs on the following verb. 

Nous ne pouvons pas le faire, Wt cannot do it. 

Nous poavions n^ pas lo faire, We might not do it. 

The remark in the construction of the verb deooiry may 
also be applied to pouvtf)ir. 

Je n'aurais pas pu venir, I could not have come, , 

Comment aurait-il pu vous refuser, How could he hsase rtfttsed 

you ? 

OF THE FaSNCH YBRB LAXSSXE, 

And the English jiuxiliary.Ferb let. 
The auxiliary verb let, serves in English to form the 
first and third persons of the imperative. In this case^ 
the French verb is put in the imperative, as was seen 
with the conjugations. But should this verb let, be in 
the imperative itself, and not an auxiliary to the foUowing 
verb, then, in French, th^ verb laisser should be used, 
and the folloi^ing verb put in the infinitive. The personal 
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^roittoun is then' the objective of the verb lidsser, and used 
like {ironouns after an imperative. 

This is always the cas^ in the first person singular of 
the imperative^ 

* Lalsgez-nioi fkire," Lei me do. 

Laissez-le paiser, Lei him past. 

Laiwez-Rousjouer, Let nu play. 

OF TBE FKENOH VSaB FAIRS, 

And the auxiliary verb do and did. 
The learner may refer to pages' 51 and 52, and /will 
there and in the following conjugation find a better expla- 
nation on.the use of these^rbs th»n pan be giveahere. 
Vetb FAIRS tn iU »«rwtt* atiribtUiont, ^J 
Faire mat &, ^ to hurl. ""^ 

J'ai fait mal a cet enfknt, I hurt that child. 
Lb 80«ilier me fait mal, my *hoe hurts me, 

Voos m'ay^z fait mal au bras, ya:u hMrt my arm. 

\you hurt me in my arm.) ~ 



Faire attention i, 
Faire ralson de, 
Faire cas de, 
Faire gr&ce' S, 
Faire peur &•, 
Faire honte A, - 
Fai|-e aavio a, 
Faire piti4 k^ 
Faire des armes, 
Faire de la musiqae. 



Faire eneorte>qae, ' 
Faire de maiii^re que, 
Faire quei 
Faire passer a, 
Faire voir i^ 
Faire savoir a, 
Faire semblant de, 
Faire valoir, • - 



to pay attention to. 

to do justice to. 

to esteem. 

to pardon. 

to frighten, 

to shkme, 

to excite the envy of. 

to exHte tiie pity 9f, 

to fence. 

to play on any instrument, 

to sing toith music in a eonMtrt. 

to do in sveh manner ihatykt. 



to pass (act. trans.) • 
to show^ to let see. 
to let know, 
to make as if 

toinveH (money) t9 improve^ 
(act. trans^ 
Faire p^dr, .. , . to put to death. 

, Fairecber vi\rre« , . to be dear living. 

Fairly prefixed t^ ah infinitive, generally expresses that 
the nominative of thi8-verb,/air6» does not perform the ac- 

21 
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.tion e^prnted Vy ifaefolUwui^ iBfinitire, but eaufiejB.that 
action to be performed.. It thus corxe^j^ixds Xo .th^ jSn- 
^]iaii verbe io cause, i9 make^ to gi^^ -. -• i ;. . 
Je le fis punir, / caused him iQkfi pftmf^d* 

Cela me fera rire, That will, j^dkji tn^ ^H^' 

J'ai fait peindre ma maison, I got niy house painiea,^ < , 

It can be yet prefixed tojaire. 
Jo ferai faire une table, IshaUhnw a table made, 
II faat la fai|*e faire bien You mt^U have it made very 

grande, large. 

Avoir a faire It, To have to deal with. • 

N'aroir^ue faire de, Tohaveno^iwedof*, •' 

'<--^^ faire que (ififiiiitive) To do notkingbut.^ r 
Ne faire jq no do (iafioiuTe, 7b h fivedtU just, 
Se faire. To get accustcrnmii't^keeomii 

40 turtle 
Se/aire, prefixed to an ' i%i finiti v e , expresses tbat * the ac- 
tion perfornfwsd has Ifor its o^cctive'tlieperscfn^'w^ia^s the 
actibn performed. 

Je me ferai aceoQ9p{^gner, / will have some. ofitiPi ac- 
company fM» . . 
Prefixed to a noiin it bas various sigmfiication^. 
Se faire la barbe. To shave oru^ssejfn . 

Se faire les onglea. To pare 0ne\snaild. 

Faire, used impersonally when speaking of «rettbof» an- 
swers to %hov0^to^e, ' ' ' . 
II fait chaud, // is warm. 
'ntdra froid, HwiUlecold, 
irfait frais, beau, mauvais, crot^^, 8oqibf0,'^c|air)«9urrVbscar, 
^fc^^giMsant. ^ . . ' 

7/ is cool, Jine, bad, dirty, dark, dear, gloomy, dull»dry%Mippery 
weather, • , . . " • 

li fait maavais vaanelier, .// is bad walking, < ' 

11 fait bon ici, It is comfortable here, 

II fait, d u tonaerre, diDB^ olairs // thuHders, it K^htehs,4t~isfog' 
dii btoaiUard,da vent gy weathtr, the wind blows, 

U fait jour, nuit, dair de Jt is day light, it is night, the 

lune, moonsidnds, 

II se fait jour, nuit, tard, // drau;s > tov/ards->da9- Hgkt, it 

drawsMwards-njg^^if draws 
late. 



or tttt TABT PARTICIPLES LAIBS^ Afm fllT. 

The French veiklaitser means to tuffer^ (o permit^fo let. 
Some grammarians pretend that, as it is used as an auxilia- 
ry, its jiast' participle is always invariable j but an opinion 
which sterns to be Mbpted by the best grammarians, is, that 
this participle follows the same rules'as the pa^ participle 
vu and entenduy atfd agrees in the same cireumsCances with 
its objective. 

Thus you will say of Pigeons that you let cat, 

' Jele^tA laiish manger^ ' '• 

fiut ifyou sui^Tered them to be eaten, 
Je let at laisee manger. 

It is not the same with the past participle /aiL This 
never agrees with the preceditig substantive, Wh6n It forms 
but pife sense with the 'following' rfiffinitire. 

l^x, ^e lea ai tait venir, ... 7 made them come. 

.Uiif iinpQssible io.understa^^ iaihis sentence that you 
hf^ghmode the iiKef sons. * This piur^icipIe/atrcaBnoi;^ w»th^ . 
ont ifnpf oprieliy, be s^pasated ffom tlw following verbi and 
fqilh^i-retimnv being ooQstde red as .« part of tU4a;^ejrb» te*- 
maicHiiinvmable . . ■ . i > 

' ^'/ ' d'N S9MIC OTfaEK FRENCH TtHaBS. / ' '* 

. I^^y fFrieneh verbs ar« fallow^ by a aphstantive with* , 
out ah article, and then have in French a peculiar Acceptar., 
tion-^ .: ^ 

3riu^9^ which correspoi^d to .the English will not be includ-. 
eel in this list. 
,^r^o4nBr«9ijD.d«, , , To take care qf^ to hanei^e 

'■■ . • !> . ' .w . ' . • ^^^f^^SP of. , . . . ,^. 

, ?^r^n4^©. a(ai;de a, . T® («^* ^^^^ 9f^ lo mind, \ 

Prendre terre^ To land. ' \ '' ' 

trehdre un parti, ^ To come td a determiriatioy^.' \' 

Prendre pied^ . . . To take footing, ^ • , * " 

Itetodte graiev ' ' 'To thank 

]Keridt-e%6taj»^, 'To aeeouni/or. 

• OF THE TKRBS' ALLER AND VENIR*. * * 

7be .v.erb allef* .'19 used in French, as well as in Englisli, 
to express ah action which will take place itnmediatel^r. 
Itf^use in French is more frequent than in Engliiiti. 
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Ex. Je V4tU ^c4r9, / am going (o wile^ 

Je vais sortir, / am going out, ,% 

Je vaie jr aller, / iH/Z go there dtnelly. - 

The verb t>emr, followed by the preposition rfc, is. used (# 
e^^press an aetion which has just taken place, and can W 
used in that acceptation in every circumstance. 
Je viens de llijier, I have ju* I dined. 

II vienl de sortir, He hat just gone ovU, 

Nous venons de rpntrer. We havejwt come in. 

It must be observed that aller an4 venir can be used a» 
above explained only in the priesent and imperfect of t^e 
indicative. .■'•.: -x 

. OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS^ WHEN USED ALONB. 

The. English make great, use of their auxiliary verbs 
employed alone, and wit^hout being followed by the princi- 
pal verb of the sentence, which js then understood". . The 
French cannot do the same, either because tho sense of 
their phrase must-^be m^re complete, or because iheir 
language does hot possesa dome of those 'auxiliary veriM. 
If it be considered that many of these verbs are uised' In • 
English tok^eptip Ootfversatiori with a person wfao'^s|>edk8^ ' 
the pupil will find great difficulty in bupplyihg the metb* 
ing of these auxiliaripp in the French. Therefore* it 
ha9 been thought proper to introduce here a list of the 
Words nbed to replace in French these useful English 
expressions. 

/ fMVfi. Have you ? Is the ? She it not. Do you ? .Did I? J^a$ 
he ? She did not. I will, thall I? It it 7 it it not .«* Itootddnot ! i 

tfO'fl/, &c. &c. 

If any of these verbs are used to express ah 'iitBrmatlcm 
or negation, they mayb^ translated by out and non. ^ If ex- 
pressing admiration, surprise by vraim^ni f est li p^itihle ! 
ok ! or any other expression suggested hy fhe impression 
of the moment. 

In an answer / have^ J do, 1 did^ meaning an action » 
may be expressed by fi'est i^oi. and if these verbs. ^ be ne- 
gative, by ce n*est ptu mot ; you have^ you did^hy c^est vous^ 
and 80 on with the other persons.. „ . / 

Is it not ? by.n'<#/ cepas ? I vj\ll^ admetimes by Je U veikt'bien^ 
Jeveuxbien* 



FMm f ^imnot^ by jekpeuxJenelepeur pas, ShaH T^ hy 
doiS'j'e.^ fdlto^0d by the principal verb and itt oloectire. 

The other vef1)s should be translated in all tenses and pier- 
sens in the same manner as above, and by analogy With 
these ezsnif^les.' 

Someeiotee the French sentence is formed as if the 
verb^iiAdeiistocM^hiikd been expressed in the iSogiish senten- 
ees, or after to 6e, to havci by simply adding^ the objective 
to the verb. 

Je crois cela«JbBcroyez voiw ? I beUeve ihat^ do you f 

Je ne le crois pas, . / do not, 

Etes-vous malade ? je le suis Are you sick .^ / am. 

A-t-elle men livre f £ile i"^. Bms ike mybodk ? She has. 

When after the verb 'to be, an adverb bf place may be un- 
derstood in the English sentence, that adverb must bef ex- 
pressed in French. 

Est-elleik'Is eampagne i^ oui elle^est, 
U €h9in ihe e&untry ? Yes, she it. 

o'f'some otbxr vrench verbs. 
Remaiu^. As in the following verbs examples' will be more 
explanatory than the longest reasonings, it has been judged 
proper , to suppress tiie explanations, when this can be done, 
and to leave the schq^Lr, to construct sentences of his 
composition, on the models which will be gi^en. 

Valoir niieoz; To he better. 

II VMl4ra^it'tnieui^ vous taire, 
It would btifilierfir you to be silent, 
II valait mieux pour vous qu'il perdtt, 
// was keiter/or p»u that he shot^d lose. 
II vaudra mieux que vous y allies. 
It wUl be better /or yqu to $o there. 
Crier, to cry out, to hollow, 

ThiB.Vflfeb4k>eft Hot^xpreds to i0^«^, rendered hyplmrer. 
It mtNBhpi^ '*told. 
Q^ef,tocloffi J . . • . 

H^ftlik'tKe gj^he, • 'i%at clogs me, that is in my wrty, 
' K\\€Tx fo he, to b^coine, 
II va trds hi en, He is very well, 

Cela vabiep,' , > That is well. 

Get habit me va bien, That coat becomes me very wtU. 

21* 
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II y va do votre vie, 
8e laisser aller, 
Alloni, 

Peaser, 

J'ai pen^ me tuer, 
II a pens^ mourir, 

Venir a bout de, 

£nLrer, 



Yvwr lift is toneemtd in iU 
To aheip4on o9e> telf* 
Come OHjgo on>, tiop. 

To have like. 

I had Hke to U killed. 

He had like to have died* 

To bring aboui; to ttceimpliMh. 

To enter. 



That verb is in French followed by dans. 
J'entrai dans la chambre, J entered the room, 
Mettre & m^me de, p enable tOj ^ 

Votts me tnettrez a m6me de payor mes dettef, 
You will enable me to pay my debts, 

Se mettre i, to begin. . . 



II Be rait k pleurer, 
Mettre k la porte« 
Se metlre en peine de, 
N'en pouvoir plus, 
Se pouvoir, 
S'en prendre a, 
S'y prendre bien, 
S'y prendre mal, 
£n vouloir a, 
En impofter. 
En venir &, 
Fairetenir, 
Tenez, 



He began ioery. 

ToiumouL 

To troitble mWs self about. 

To be exhausted* 

To be potsible. 

To lay the blame upon. 

To do (a thing) the right way. 

To do {a thing) the wrong itay- 

Td owe a spite to, ' '' 

TV) 'impose, to lie, ' ^ 

To come to,. 

To sendi ioeoneey, 

here^ take. 



PBRA8E9 ON SOHC QALLlOISkld. 



Je ne saurais qu*y faire, 

II me tarde d*aller ^ la cam- 

pagne, 
Je ne laisso pas d'^criiw, 
L'avez-vouB fait? Tants'en faut* 
Comment se fait il-que . . . ? 
De quoi sa^t-ii ? 
II s*agit de, . 
Eat^ a M. N. gue j'ai Thon- 

neur de parler, 
EUe chante k ravir^ 



/ cannot help it, , 

/ long to go to the countrif. 

IwiU wtiiefbr^hlkai. . 
Have you done ii 9 Farfimn*il, ; 
How i* it that « v * ? -' 
Wha^isthemaitef? 

The matter is 

Have I the honour to speak f 

M, JV. .? .'• . ' : 

She sing* wondetfully well. 
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'2Joua.eomai€Ki^&inMft jbuer^ We began playihf. ■ * 

Je ne permi^tfB pa« de fMurier, > I do not aUow iaUtmg. 

Je Tai laiss^ toat seiil, ' • lieft him iUone, 

T«Ms- votn oonune il faafc |f /ria t7» / wiih JtvM gffin, mme- 

AlefaiMJeyoiMltfkify-gftgQepr ' M^^iU 

qaelque chose, 
II ne tient qu' a moi de ?ou8 // u in my power to beat ^ou, 

battre, ^ 

Qae dites-vous de nouveau ? WTiat'netDsdoybn^ieHf ' 
Que dit-il de beaa f Whai doea he tay which ie inttf' 

. eUing? 
Je V0U8 doDD^rai quelquephoee i will give jfoue^methimg goifd, 

debon, 
II y a 1& je ne sais quoi d^obsctir. There it tomewhal of obteuriiy, 
II n^y a pM jasqu^ aux enfbns, ^en children will fiieddiewithit, 

qiii ne s*en m^tent, ' 
II e'en fatitlHenqii'U soLt iarant, He is far from bemg a Ummed 

I ' man. 

IlB?eAfieB 9ioini(quO0^^r6ux He ^it far from being gen9r9w, 
Nona Toi)4„ k oeus- lamentar, 'Here we are lamenting. 
Ou en veut-il venir f ff^Tiat does h^ aim atJ 

Tout malade qu^il est, . . . Sick as he it, . . . . 
Ayec tant aoit petf d'argent, ' ff^ith ever to little money, 

OBSBRVATIONS qS i^OVE FEKNCH VBRB8. 

Marter ^pouser, To marry. 

Do not say : Mr, A*, vd marier Mr, L, but Mr, JV. va ipous^r, 
Se marier a or avec, To marry^ to get mafried, 

Se rappeler, le aouvenir de, To remember* 

Se'rappeler wain;d a direct objective. The objeettve of 
se souvenir is governed by the preposition de. 

Thus say : Je mele rappejle»&nd jem'en sottviena, / rt* 
member it, 

.PensoTt To think*, 

Penser^ as was said before, requires the prepositipn ti> 
to precede its objectiyet but whea that objective is an in- 
lerrogative proaooot this verb may be followed by th* f^- 
poaitioptf^ inth^spQjfe 9|f o&o^. 

vJis peota a vou^t j!jr penee» 
Que penaez-vous de eeU^ qui^en penyezHroua f 
' )£coQt0P, f To listen tif. • '• 

fintemdw, « ^ • ' To>h9ar. 
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it mast be timnilAted^A Freiuh by^^iAteadre ftarhr.de*: ^ > 
J*ai entendu pari^ oke lit oidirt du Roi*. . .-.ku ' :,: i '» 
Wiling Aiiflr^4#'«Bddin>tbll seilM of to'^ietan mn^-i^iai' 
translated by aumd9%^aii^e ; as, f'aL0iit«»io 4ire qoe WKf^s' 
allez partir. . ^: .» 

We^Uo^ky^ '■"■ '''^' ' •^•' - -. -_;"'/"• 

Jen'aijafliaw.^teadudiF^pela, ^ ^ .,., ,^. ^, !.' •• . i 
In^frkeardi^thdU... - ' ' • t*!^.. cl .. ..j -. ^ 

In both cases, entendre de would be very improper. 
TlMtft two verbi»^yu^hi'^t\<y1s^€»(tifoyvd€d;' - i- 

Marcher, ^e,promener, Tbwalk. -■■:',' . « 

J^tfii^ker m: th^ action t^at a, man', perform^ ia going . 
from one place to another; Se promsner^^w-tih fiwik Jor 
y^mrmHn fhettBtiresM twkfi^a ibulkfof ^tim<m^te laaiiiB of- tvadk^ 
ing, for enjoying the pleasure of a promenade. Thua it 
Wo«AdtMettYidii0u!k>n3 to a'mi»i>wIio^W«ikeL&i(itiiB kftiiilim/' 
to say, jem M^ pr&MnnS f^t vWi^^ni^tikm LtmOaiMi 
fnarehent ditra Broadw^, ' ' .'* ' 

K^asalr, fiuao^^^r;, , 't^^suecpid* ■' ^ . '^ [.. 

Rhusir is io be auccestful^ fuccider is to suceeed to ano- 
ther person, to come after. 

Vivro, deiDQUEer, To live. . . , . .\, 

Vivre me^. to exis^t^ demeurer to reside..,^ , ..,,;., .., .. 

Retoarner, readr«. <. « .v ' •• .:' :yo- .-l;., ( j - 

i2#lpi«ff9i^ fitettus ta come back^ ^ndr'rmdre^io^e^ifi^y' 

to restore. . \. , : /• ■< ..i- ,/. 

Rei^o»^tti6? Ml«n'4tvtref . '■ '■ Reiiitn me my h^okl ' " i > : ' ' 

Presenter, introduire, To introduce, ' ' ^ 

Prisenter is generaWy need for persons, introdmHfor 

-nt us -. vij-. ,.ov ^jmulJSiiBiittc^iH' vaaais. .. - --j' -'r. , 

This verb has many sign^ffiiiWiolft's hfflPj^hi -Itii^^ft 
partieiple, ^o^ is entirely suppreBsedi iiif Frenck aftvi! tfte 
verb to have, l^^t^i, »f^l*««8'^»f il.*'' >' ' • '^J-i '^": ' 

When follavied by a f>reposition or an adve^, !a#,: {to ^e< 
i», to get out, thisvjv^viiL is generally express^. b^.ib^aingle 
word in French, which answers both for the verb and the 
preposition, and whtch can be found in Dictionaries. 



7> go and get u exprwwd b j alUr ehfirektr, 
Tenir pr6t, 7b get ready. 

To get home, Arriver ekes sou 

To happen, Arriver. 

This verb is always an impersonal in Frencbi and may 
take an indirect objective. ' 

II lui arriva de rire, ffe fiappened to laugh. 

ll arriva qtie mon oncle moorat. It happened thai my unele died. 

Sometimes to happen is rendered by venir d, 
S'ils viennent a se quereller, 
Iftheyhajppento quarrel. 

The expression / hid rather^ i&c. is translated by fai* 
merai9 tnieux^ -^c. according to perspns. 

To become^ de venir, followed by qf^ must be rendered in 
Frencti as in the following examples ; 
Qp'eiit deveiiu votre fr^re f . 
. ' What is become of yownhrother.? .• . 

. Je ne sais pas ce qu'il est devenu, 
/ do not kntno what is become ofhim> 

GENERAL aiEMABICS ON miSj^pil COKSTKUCTION. 

In many instances we use the interrogative order in a 
sentence^ although there be no question asked, but merely 
for the sake of elegance. 'The English have also such con- ' 
sti:uctions in their language, and in nearly the same kind 
of phrases. 

A peine eut-il fini qu'il sortit, j 

. Hardly had hejinished when he went out. 

Peut 6tre penserez-vou^ enpore a.moi, 

PerhnLps yow will thinJcof me again*. 

Encore a-t«il 4t4 oblige de payer, 

And yet he has been obliged to pay. 

Some English verbs used interrogatively are not in the 
interrogative in French, and particularly the following. 
The conjunction «t, is used in the French sentence 
when it can be understood in English. 
' Had it not beeii fbr my <iane. 
Sice n- eitl iti pour ma eannf. 
or Bimply^ Sans ma eanne. ■ 

There are in the Freneh laOgoage 4dm^ instances of the 
subjunctive, in which the verb precedes its nominative pro- 
noun, viz. the following expressions : 



yerb in French cannot t^Q^se^ in "l^epa^r 
)t tflsb lisecPitf tfie'ac'title r fti^t'is td say, if ft 



Puigg^.je vous jl«m»i^' • ; " ' ' . ' ; ,'; 

May I tee you again. • ^ " '^ * ' . 

Duiaa^-je y peril#» te¥ld, ' • ...... .- . , 

. Though I were to losem^-i^tJhert. ,:. i^i.-'ic,. 

Would to God that he would come tc^y: , , ■ Jv i • • •. '^^ 

A Dieu na glaUe, Qod, forbid, ^^ .. , if '■' 

We use tha^^presslontt/^^ne f|KA€t.|KM^ fQ£ X^Qfikot hnm^^ , 
when we intend to convey an jidpa of doubt^ putting ,U>e 
verb in the subjunctive, althoiigli' it* iis riorpreceqed.by 
another verb. '■ :> o- - . i . • ••.. 

Remark, A ; 

Bive, if itbe-not i 

has no objective dirett; ahtf f^twft'ert iii a'ctiv^V tlie' pas- 
sive Vfetb must be 'cbri6tTUcte(f m^cb a'hian'iret'.'that th^ , 
objective direct of the afetiv^e befhe nottiihttive' 6f the jJtfsf-' ' 
flive verb. If these condrtfiowa?^ nWeJttftttly ftslfilfed, the 
English sentence, const«lt»l5^Witll to 5^, twti^bc* i^^versed 
in French ; in such a tJa!^, tHe' bofttiiiiAHViB of the French 
verb is the indefinrte pMribtti^^^n;' -^ '' ^^ 

• OiVn-^iVa^etftJtitd p^l^ kite' tfelji*, '' • ' 
' • Tfiath'alstiot'heeitipoklernifyet, ' '' ' 

' ^ Oft- luid6fe«i«fr\rBa'ie-dtt fell «td&l%«ei-, • . 
. ■ Mtfwatj\)rbiad^'ikeuse0/^$;imdudfer.' ' 

RkiikAitit. It'hafl bebnf 6dd, pa^'6 1^3,- an. 'Stti^tft^t a 
iiubstantive which is at the same time the agent 6f tir^ac-* 
tion expressed by an infinitive,a^dthe ebjefctiV**f «]>teee- 
ding verb, must be pl«teetf liftiSr ihe'i*ifinilli^e ; '1iO# It ratist 
be remarked that if tttdf vei'5 ' in th^'Vnfinitttef have^ $.tt ftb- 
jective, this objective rtti'st cbiiie (firectty aft.^f tfce ve^b, 
and the nominative, after the objective; but connected with 
the rest of the sentence by^the pre^position &. \ 

Et.^'^J*aT'6hteridi dirafeBla a yotre pere, ' ,,..,, 

■^'fheat^^vodr father say /W, ^ ' /", _ /J ' * |'/ . 

as, t heard khMt said hy y^r. father, ^^ -j*; •. < i > m iumI, 
Should the objective ofthat ia^QiUvafbc^i'lk^ poi^naFly.pfo- 
noun, placed before the first uj^ftiv^tli^ j^^s^Qfliti^Q.a^inyst. 
■till be prefixed to the nonainative*. ... •-.>'. ?• . - * :.i . 



It <ra%ht liatvpen lihMt the ^l^ectm <»f tbut tafiditive 
)tf|Naw]^i£asK^lwtf Jv^b juid/a:3vrtiorJe member «f tt t)hw»ie. Ih 
such a case this verb must be used^Jast, «but 'tlia preposi- 
tion d, is stiil (irefikeditoit^e iiocbitiative.'. 

Cesar fit promettrea Augiistin de venir. le voir an eh&< 
^leaii,'- • ''' . ' "• ' ' '^^' • •' '■ •• ■ '■•'- 

/Gteyanmtfc^ k^u^>u^y»<prain«re^ to come and see hitH tU ' the 
castle. •"•• ' .i •• . • . ■ ' ' 

^REtHARK. Sotoetimes, w^en i preif)osit\on, governed in 
English by a vef b, i^ suppf essi^d Iti Frepch, the word that 
was^^ic bbjefctiVe 6fthat preposition beCoines the bbjective 
indirect of the Tei^bi and js then preceded by the preposition 
^i or if it be a pronoun, is used as an objeotive indirect. 
•Onap'Tolde^ptfraneB-i-monp^re, . ' 
T^y have Uolen a huf^r^/^tmfi9/np^i*'^lf/fflh4^* :■ 
Cachez lui cela, Hide thai^from^l^- 

. .0««KJlTATIQNS<Ofr rXBSOtCAi. BRQNQVlfS^ 

•Allhougly thfe iflfinitrvck and present p.iirticiple of prooom- 

' inal terl»'siefenl t^y'bealwaj^s prec^dc^- by "the pronoui^ se^ 

-yet the pronouns inc,'tei nons^ wmsy are used as objeetivei 

to the infinitive when the nominative and present pstrticiple 

of the preceding veribias«4>rQiloun of one of these persons. 

Je vais me promen^er, / am going t<t'take a walk, 

^wtgez k vous tarre, Mind to keep your silence. 

,4fi A oela ea im!«oii}«Bnf , / did that as wpastime. 

OBSSR'VATIONS ON THE ARTICLES. . 

The learner may reniember that we use the partitive 
article before a noun in the singular q umber, ^n^ that 
noun is usea ih a general sense and is hot precedeal^y an 
article, even wh^n that, noun expresses .some inoral, quali- 
ty. It will be very important to rema|rk i^pre |ha^ if an ad- 
jective )>e added to that substantive, t.he indqfinite .article 
unorpnem^Bl be used iqstei^d of the. partitive. Thas we 
will say, 

'Ce, peintfaada.g^nie« - ' That paintet has genitu. 

,tAwd, . - .. 

,|Q& peintr« a, uoj g^an4 talien^t J^hatpAinter^ has gfteai talent* 

RsMARK. It will also be remarked;- that aHhongh it was 

nsai^f.ptiffei^g^ths^tx^be articlei^, tfl^ke, fiftuootb© spared 



%efbi^ a «dip^7lati7e reldtive, yet the article is Bupps^essed 
wheji the superlatire^ is preceded by tlw poBseaiT^ adjec- 
tive mott, ma, m^s,<d&c. . ' 

Je iqettrai..iiion pias bei habit, 

/ mill put on,myJinesi eoat» 

Remark. When the verb Hre, followed by a ve^rb or a 
noun, comes .afler ce ^m«, ce ques ce/^fU, followed by averb, - 
the verb ttre must be preceded by the pronoun cc. . 

Ce que j^aime c^est d'etre, seal, Wkat Hike it U be aione* 

Ce qu'il y a de plus cu rieux c'est, 7Tia( which it mott curious. 

' \un tableau oe rapbael,^ %», f picture from Raphael, 

. But ehould etre be followed by an adjective, the ce must 
be suppressed. . . 

Ce dont vous parlez e^t horrible. What you tpeak of it horrible, 
R^MAtiK. The conjanctioti que produces a great number 
of gtillicisms. ' 

In order ta give note- exprefinion to a sentence construc- 
ted with the verb to 6e, we. may use this verb as an hnper- 
sonal> giving it th^ pronoun ce for its jiominative^ and plac- 
ing afler it the true nominative, connected with the verb 
by the copj unction qm. _ ' : 

- C'estunefuneste pasfiion-que lejeu. 
Gaming is a terrible pattion. 
Qu^est ce .que c'est que cela ? What it that ? 

The same conjunction que supplies many Ekiglieh words, 
besides those which have been mentioned, as will be seen 
in the following sentences. 

Je ne doute pas au'iL vienne, I do not doubt but Tip will eoine, 
Qu'iL derive oil non cVst la, mfime chose. Whether he writes 
. or not J it is the same thin^. 

Que ne veniez vous ? Why did you not come ? 

Le jour qd'H mourut, The day when he died, ' 

. II arriva QUE je sof tais, He arrived as I was going out, 

Ou le prendrait. sw le fait, Qu'il ne t^Ugirait pas. Though he 
were taken on the fa^lyyet he would not blush, 

Re^abk. The indefinite pronoun :]p*r«m»«e, nobody, and 
rien^ nothing, and the adverb^'am^w, never may, in interroga- 
tive and dubttative seiKences, be used for tome or any body, 

, f^q^ ot Ufny- thing 9.nd. ev^fU". . ' . 

. .i-.:f>ef Sonne oseralt il nier f ' Woukl any ifody dare deny ? 
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Y a-t-il rieh de plas drole f Is there any thing more nnfu- 

fmr? 
Si Jamais je voas attrappe, , !/I ever eateh you. 

Tout and rien are the only pronoun:f which are placed be- 
tween the auxiliary and the verb in compound tenses. 
Je n'ai pas tout dit, / have not said all, 

II n'a rien fait. He has done nothing, 

Rema.-uc. An adjective or a past participle cannot 
come immediately after the words qunnd n, and tfie de- 
monstrative pronouns, celui, ceUe^ retix r^lles^ unless they 
are joined with these words by th*^ v<rl> fn he. 

Je suis bien quand je suis seuU i om v^eu when alone. 
Jele fsraisic^ent pussible / icn' iv // >/ possible. 

Ceux qui ont^l^ d^ja doanes. Thorn. alreuJi, f;iv.'n. 

PHRASES CONSTRUCTEO WITH PA K. POSITIONS. 

Que ferai-je de celte plume ? fi'hut shall I do irith this pen f 
Vous vous iiabillez a la Fran- You Irfsi after the French 
^ftise, fashicyn. 

Les m^hans serc^nt puuis de*'' God wiN punish the wicked, 

Diea, 
Mourir pour raourir je roste If I hune to die,,' I choose to stay 

ici, here 

Pour fort qu'il soit il ne portera B'awerer strong h- may be^ he 

pas ce fardeau, 'jpUI nd carry ti'mt hurden. 

D est toojours par les rues, H^ ts ihrfajs abo f tt-erts. 
Je ne sais rien ds Ceia. / ':tii^w^ n-jthinn about that. 

II a a|?i EN homme. H- icttid as a man 

II va k Boston en trois jours, H^ ^s three ihi:/^ joing to Boston, 
fivallBoston DANS trois jours, Thref. lai/ji hence he is to go to 

BoHlon. 

EEMARKS 02V DIVPERGNT PAtTS OP S»l?ecil. 

Donot useindirtcriminatf*! • miZ- J ) ir » ,.- y i, and mo- 
Unie^journSe^ goirSe^ annet*, Th-^sr- i'ltr^rfx • s j ♦> whole 
duration of the m.)r.'?t#»fi-, dair, evf^>n •■ nd j..^ r, wl.ile the 
former are used when we speak of any part off he mornings 
day, Slq, Thus we say. 



* Tkeprtpositieiijvar must not be placed :. rt^ %' f< ^urd 
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Je ptflierai la joaro^e, la soi- / mil spend the day^ iht ivenifig 
t6b avec voun, with you. 

And, 
II vient le soir, He comet in the evening, 

Th« preposition in, which is suppressed in the above 
sentence, is expressed hydein the following. 
Quatre heures du matin, Four o^ehckin the momingn 

In reckoning, we generally use jo^r, an, &c. 
Troii jours, yingt ans. 

We use the word monde for pen&nSf people, when we 
understand a certain number of persons, a crowd 

n y ayait beaucoup de mond'e. There were fnanypertont* 

Place, lieu, endroit. Place. 
Place means eeat, ^he place pf a t^ing, room, equare. 
AUeM a voire place. J*ai Unset de la place. 

CPest tint bonriA place. Ce livre n^esipas d sa place. 

Jl demeure dans la-place Royale. 

The English word place, used te me^n a city, may be 
rendered hy pays, or by endroit when it means a small town. 

Lieu, endroit are used to express a place, semewbere, in 
some part of a room, a house, a city, or the world, or any 
where* Ideu is more poetical than eiidrott. 

Cherthcu dans quelqu*auire endroit. 
Nous Itions dans un lieu desert. 
Je Vai mis dans un endroit. 
II etait dans un endroit ilqigrU, 

Pi^ce, morceaui piece, (a part of a whole.) 
PUce is a piece to stop a hole ; or when followed by the 
noun which expresses its nature, eonveys the idea of a lar- 
ger quantity than morceau. 

Un morceau de viande, is a piece of meat tha^ a person 
ean eat; unepUce de viande, would be a very large jpiece 
ef meat. 

Parent and relation. 

The French ^ord parent means not only the father and 
mothef, but all the persons ef a family ; rs/<i<tefi means 
in^cwne. 
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Voiiin, prochain, neighbor, 

VoUin is a person who lives close^by us ; it has its femi- 
nine voinne. Prochain is our neighbor^ our brother ^ as used 
in the gospel. 

Negociant, Marchand. 

The French word marchand does not correspond to the 
English word merchanty but signifies ^e/^er; as^un marchand 
de mtuique, a music seller ; merchant is expressed in French 
by negociant. 

The words man, toomara, boy^ girl^ employed in the sense 
of seller, are generally translated in French by marchand^ 
marchande. 

Thus, le marchand d'hwtret, la marchande de pommel, 
are more commonly used for the oyatemman and the appl$ 
toom^an^ than Vhomme aux huitres et la/emme auxpommes. 
atn^, ain^e ; ca-det, cadette. 

The former means the eldest brother or sister in a family, 
the latter means the youngest. 

Quand, h>rsque, when, 

^uand and lorsque are synonymous, but lorsque cannot 
be used in asking a question. 

Car, pour, For, 

Car is a conjunction, and is used when for can bo sup- 
plied by because. 

Pour is a preposition, and must be followed by its ob- 
jective. 

Alo», done. Then, 

^ Done is only used to draw a conclusion, and generally 
when it can be supplied by therefore.^ It is generally 
placed after the verb. 

II est done ruin^, He is then ruined, 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONJUNCTION ti. 

The conjunction si governs the verb in the present or 
imperfect, when representing the English word if as was 
said in the rules on the tenses. But if si represents ioA«« 
ther^ the verb must be put in French in the same tense' as 
it is in English. 

Je ne sais s'il viendra ou non, 

/ do not knoyf tvhether he mU comt or not. 
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Difference between peu de and unpen de, a little, a few. 
Peu de is a little or a few,, but not supposed enough. 
Un peu de means a little or a fewy but supposed enough. 
Peu de corresponds to not muchy not many ; un peu de 
corresponds to tome. 

II a pea d'argent. Buvez peu de vin. 

II a an peu d'argent. Buvez uu peu de via. 

D'autant plus que, d'autant mo ins... que. 

This expression can be rendered thus : 
Je Taime d'autaut plus qu^il est tr^s-sobre, 
I love him the more^ or so much the more^ because he is a very 
sober man. 

Je ie crois d'autant moins que vous ne Tavez pas vu, 
I believe it the less because you have not seen it. • 

Quandmtmey generally expressed in English by although^ 
eventhou}i;hy is an elegant or emphatic expression. 

Quand-m^me vous I'affirmeriez encore plus, je ne vous croi* 
rais pas, 

Should you affirm it again and again I would not believe you, 

REMARKS ON SOME ENGLISH PARTS OF SPEECH. 

I will now endeavor to explain, in the latter part of this 
work, the manner in which many English words may be 
translated in French, which often prove so difficult to the 
learner. 

or THE ENGLISH COxN JUNCTION hut. 

When the conjunction hut conveys an idea of restric- 
tion, it is expressed in French by placing ne before the 
verb, and the conjunction que at>,er ; pas is omitted 

Je N^ai QUE Cent dollars, / have but a hundred dollars. 

When that que'xs followed by a substantive in a partitive 
sense, the partitive article is sometimes suppressed. 
Je rCy vois que fourberie, 
ow THE ADJECTIVE any.. 

We cannot exactly render in French the adjective any^ 
when it conveys an idea of choice or indetermination ; 
several ph^a^•es however torrespond to this word. 

Come at any time, Venez quandil vous plaira 

I will read any book, Je lirai quelque litre que ee soit^ 
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Speak to any person, ParUs d la premiire ptntme 

venue. 
You can see me at any boar, yoits pouvez me voir a Vkeure 

que voutvoudreM, 
Any thing, Quoi que ce soiU 

Any where, ^uelque part que ce m/. 

Take any, Prenez celui que voiu voti- 

drer. 

The adjective pretty, used to modify a following aijee- 
tive or adverb, is translated by the adverb a»»ez. 

He is pretty tall, // est aaez grand. 

Pretty well, Asscz hien. 

How, before an adjective or an adverb, cannot be liter- 
ally translated into French, but must be expressed in the 
following manner : 

How rich \k he ? Quelle est ta fortune f 

How big was it ? De quelle grosteur etait il ? 

How old are you ? Qm«/ dge avez-vous ? 

How often ? Combien defois ? 

How far ? ^ quelle distance ? 

How few ? Combien T 

Right and wrong, which have no proper correspondent 
in French^ must be translated by analogy with the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

You did right or wrong, Fbus avezfait bien ou maL 

That is the right way, CTest eomme eela or fa.* 

That is the wrong way, Ce n'est pas comme eela or ^a. 

You applied to the right per- Vow veui ites addrestt d qui 



son. 



ilfaUait. % 



You applied to the wrong per- Vbus ne vous ites pat addrtni 

son, d qyii il/allait. 

The right side, L^endroit. 

The wrong side, Uenvers, 

Both, when a conjunction, is used as follows : 
Both young and rich, Tantjeune que riehe, or merely 

jeune et ricke. 
Both by sea and land. Par mer et par terre or iani par 

mer que par terre, 

* ^ is the contraction of ceto, and used in proverbial or fk« 
Miliar sentences. 

22* 
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The adverb y is omitted for euphony, before the future 
and conditional of the verb oiler. 

J'irai ; nous irions, / will go there ; we would go 

there. 

Much distinction should be made between the passive 
verbs and the compound tenses of the rejUctivey recipro' 
ccU, and pronominal verbs alwaj^s constructed with a 
double pronoun, and formed with the auxiliary to be, 
' The latter express an action which took place, and the 
former the state resulting from that action. 

Thus, Jemesuu enrhumS^ means, I took cold ; 

And Je suis enrhunU^ means, / have a cold. 

The same observation must be made with the foUowin^r 
phrases, and the like. 

Elle s*est martee, and Elle est mariee^ 

n iett noyt^ and // est noy'e. 

Although the learner be able to translate in French the 
English possessive case, yet an example may be given 
here, of several possessive cases coming in succession, in 
which case the last word is put first in the French sen- 
tence. 

My uncIe^s servant's dress, 

La robe de la sen-ante dt mon oncle. 

ON SOME ENGLISH SENTENCES. 

That is immaterial to me, Ceta m* est indiffirent ; e^esi 

egai ; c'^tst la mime chose. 

No matter, never mind, Chst egal^n^y faites pas atteu" 

tion. 

I do not care, Cela m' est igal. 

Shall I procure a pen ? Dois-je alter chercherune plume? 

I cannot afford to buy that, Je nepeuxpas .acheter cela. 

I cannot afford that at that Je ne ppux pas vendre cela d 
price, et pitg. 

Can you spare a moment, Pouvez-voiLS disposer d*un mo" 

ment ? 

I can spare that pen, Je peux vou» donner cette plwne. 

Je n'ai pas besoin de cette p tu ne. 

Move down, we are too crowd- Poussez-vous^ nous sommes trop 
ed here, pressis ici. 

I do not want, Je ne veux pas. 

What do you meaa ? Que vouleM-vous dire ? 
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I did net mean to put that, 

She is practising^, (on any in< 

strument.) 
I am net acqaainted with him., 
I lent him my grammar ; he 

never returned it to me, 
I never have seen him since, 
I never was introduced to him, 
I cannot ascertain that, 
Can70U ascertain how far 

he has gone ? 
I continued motionless. 

They conquered an immense 
country. 

We conquered the Turks, 

The battle was fought, 

I withdrew. 

Who told you of it ? 

I will call on you. 

Give us a call. 

What dpes it avail me to 
know f 

What avails learning with- 
out virtue? 

We take a ride every day, 

(on horseback) 
They have gone a riding (in 

a carriage, a gig) 
We rode several miles. 

He is gone a walking, 
Let us go a sailing, 

Had you a pleasant walk ? 

Take, those ladies home, 

1 took a journey, 

I dropped my ring, 

You must be silent. 

Do not move, 

TttQ alwayi a b«ke tht table. 



Je h'avait pat Vintention de om/- 

ire cela. 
- Elle 6tudie *a legon de mutique, 

Je ne le eonnais p<u. 

Je lui aipriU ma grammaire ; il 

ne me Va pas encore rendue, 
Je ne Vaiplus Hi depuit, 
Je ne lui aijamau ete pritenti. 
Je ne pourrais assurer eela, 
Pouvez-vous savoir oik jusques 

il a ett f 
Ttlais toujours sans mouve- 

ment, 
Jls conquireni un pays tm- 

mense. 
J^ous vainquimes les Turet, 
La balaiUe Jul donnie. 
Je me retirai. 
Qui vous fa dil ! 
Je pnsserai chtz vous, 
Venez nous voir. 
A quoi me sert de savoir ? 

A quoi sert la science sans la 
veriu ? 

A ous nous promenons d 

cheval tous les jours 
Us sont allis se promener 

en voiture^ en cabriolet. 
J^ousjimes plusieurs miiles. 
(en voiture or k cheval.) 
11 est alle se promener. 
A lions nous -promener en ba- 

teau. 
Avez'vousfait une promenade 

agreable ? 
Condaisez ces dames ekez elUi 
Jefis un voyage. 
Tai lai^sl tomber ma bague, 
Ilnefaut riendire. 
Ne bougez pas. 
Vous faites (•ujourt. nmwflr 

la tabU. 
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Do it as loD|^ as yoa please, 

I will try to do that better. 
Try to come by six o^clock, 
Can yoa sapply us with coal, 

I understand that you have 
been sick, 

I heard of your marriage. 

He cannot make himself un- 
derstood, 

I will thank you for the slate, 

You never mind what you 

are about, 
Do you attend the French 

church ? 
I will attend to it immediately, 

Why do you stop reading ? 

go on ! 

You hurt me ; stop ! 

She does not improve in her 

writing, 
That is improved, 
I might as well go^ there, 

I give up. 

You must not give up to them, 

Did I pass you ? 

I applied to that man. 

I think I mentioned it to you, 

Did you find him in ? 
You will be kept in, 
■ I cannot see. 
What is the matter ? 
What is the matter with you ? 
What is the matter with 

your eye ? 
I can't help it, 



FaiteS'U ausHlong'temt quH^ 

vousplaira, 
Testaierai de lefdire mieiut. 
Tdchez de venir d six heuret, 
Pouvez-vout noiM fournir du 

eharbon ? 
Tat appru que votu ities ma' 

lade. 
J'ai appris voire mariagt. 
n ne peui pas te /aire eom- 
prendre. 
Je vous serai oblig6 n vout me 

donnez Vardoise. 
VoUM ne faitet jamais atten" 

Hon d ce que vousfaites. 
AlleZ'Vous a Vtglise Fran- 

gaise 7 
Je vau nCen oeeuper tout de 

suite. 
Pourquoi cessez^ous de lire ? 

continuez. 
Votu mefaites mal ; finusez. 
Elle ne fait pas de progres 

dans son icriture. * 
Cela va mieux. 

Ilvaudrait tout autant que 
fy allasse. 
*Py renonce. 

II ne fautpas leur eider. 
Ai-je passi sans vous recon- 

naitre. 
Je me suis adressi a eet horn" 

me. 
Je crois que je vous en ai 

parU, 
Uavez-vous trouvk ehez lui ? 
Vous serez retenu. 
Je n^y vois pas. 
De quoi s^agit-il ? qu'y a-t-iL 
Qu' aveZ'Vous ? 
Qu' avez^ous d Vail f 

Je ne peux pat /air$ §mtr^* 
meni. 
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What did he sell it for? 

I asked him questions, 

Let them come in, 

He lives next door, 

The book which lies under the 

table, 
I wa* lying down. 
She was sitting', 
Try to have it ready against 

my coming, 
Will you make or mend a pen 

for nle ? 
That makes me happy, 
I do not feel well. 
How long is it since you saw 

him last ? 



Pour eombien Vcb-t-il vtndu ^ 
Je ltd Jit des qiuttioM. 
Faiiet Its entrer. 
H demeure d la maison d'* d»e6te. 
Le Hart qui est 90u» la table, 

TitaU coucki. 

Elle Hait assise, 

Tdchez que ee soil pril pour 

quandje viendrai. 
Voulez vous me tailler une 

plume. 
Cela me rend heureux, 
Je ne me sens pas Hen. 
Combien y a-t-il que vous ne 

Vavez vu 1 



OTHER ENGLISH EXPRESSIONS, ON ADVERBS, PRBFOSITIONS AND 
CONJUNCTIONS. 



Last night, 

Tlie day before yesterday, 

The night before last. 

To night. 

The day aAer to-morrow, 

The day before. 

The next day, 

Monday week, 

A short time since, 

A long time. 

Half an hour longer. 

Any longer. 

Once more. 

All the time. 

Early in the morning. 

Earlier, 

By ten o'clock, 

Whenever, 

Up stairs, down stairs, 

Out doors. 

On the park, 

On the battery, 

Tn the country. 

This way, 



Hier-soir. 
AvaiU hier. 
Avant-kier au soir. 
( e soir. 
Apris-demain, 
La veille. 
Le lenaemain. 
De fundi en huit. 
Depuis peu, 
Long-tems. 

Une demi'heure de plus. 
Pas d'avantage. 
Encore une fois. 
Continuellement. 
Le matin de bonne heure^ 
De meilleure heure 
A dix heures. 
Toutes lesfoit que, 
En-haut, en^bat. 
Dehors. 
A ' park. 
A la batterie, 
A la campagne* 
De c< cM'Ci, 
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Th&l way, 

The upper part, 
The lower part, 
Very much, rerj many, 

Too much, too many, 

Not much, not many. 
Not all. 

Notyer}iwell,notill, 
No more, Oct any more, 
Not I, not be. 
The last but one. 



De ee edtMm, 

Le hauL 

Le 6ai. - / 

BeaucQ}4p (Irh it. n«t ex- 

pressed.) 
TVop^ (beaucoup is not ex- 
pressed, 
Pat beaucoup, 
^Pa* tout. * 
Pat trit bitn, pas jnof. 
Pat '^d^ava^tage, 
Pat moii pat lui. • 
L^avant-demier. 
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